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AENEIDEA. 


II 


1. 

COXTICUERE  OMNES  INTENTIQUE  ORA  TEXEI3AXT 


Oommentators  and  translators  alike  understand  this  verse  to 
express  by  its  first  clause  the  silence,  by  its  second  the  attention 
— manifested  by  the  fixed  countenances  of  the  audience — with 
which  Aeneas  was  heard :  "  Et  tacuerunt  et  desiderio  ducebantur 
audiendi,"  Donatus.  "  Aut  ora  intuebantur  loquentis,  aut  im- 
mobiles  vultus  habebant,  ut  Gvorg.  4.  U8S:  '  Tom  if  qiie  inhians 
tria  Cerberus  o/y/,'  i.e.  imniobilia  habuit ;  aut  intenti  tenebant, 
habebant,  ut  sit  figura,  et  intelligamus  ora  intent  a  habe- 
bant," Serv.  "  IxTEXTi  ORA  TEXEBANT,  ornate  :  erant  intenti, 
habebant  vultus  et  oculos  intentos  et  conversos  in  Aeneam," 
Heyne.  ETret  Se  koi  a\i^fia  Trpoatoirov  naXitrra  irpo(To\iiQ  tjU^odM' 
i\ti,  ouS'  iKHvo  TraptXiwe,  Tov  fixi  Kai  O(p0a\poic  avToir,  oaa  kui 


*  As  to  the  source  of  the  second  book,  sec  Macrob.  Saturn.  5.  2,  who  introdurcs 
Eustathius  saying:  "  Dicturumne  me  putatis  ca  quae  vulgo  notasunt.'  quod 
Thcocritum  sibi  fccerit  pastoralis  opcris'axictorem,  ruralis  Ile.siodum?  et  quod  in 
jpsis  Georgicis,  tempcstatis  sercnitatisquc  signa  'd6  Arati  Phacnoinenis  traxorit  \! 
vclquod  eversionem  Troiac,  cum  Sjnone  suo,  et  cquo  lignco,  cetcrisque  omnibus, 
quae  Hbrum  senaidiait  fac  iunt,  a  I'isandro  paenc  ad  vei-bum  transcripscrit  r" 
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loai,  y^prjnaiiiit'ovg,  juovoi'OV^i  tuiv  \itAtioi<  ttapTijatu  rov  Xtyoi'Tor 
TOVQ  aKOVovTaQ,  Tt^oaSitq  on  Kat  evr)Tivi(,ov'  TOVTicTTivaTirwQ 
rr/ioc  oi^Toi'  Tatg  oi^ecrtv  eixov,  ISiUgen.  de  Bulgaris.  "  In- 
TENTi  ORA  TEXEBANT  ut,  8.  520,  '  defixi  ora  tenebant,'  exj^lica  : 
'  sie  richteten  aufmerksam  den  blick,'  "  Gossrau.  "  I^'TENTI  ora 
tenebant:  ergo  ut  solent  intenti,  in  ipso  ore  apparebat  intentio," 
Wagner  (1861).  "Ora  tenere  is  not,  as  in  Georg.  I4..  1^83, 
equivalent  to  ling u am  continere,  but  means  to  hold  the 
countenance  in  attention,  as  in  7.  250  (where  observe  the  epithet 
*  defixa,'  and  compare  6.  156),  8.  520,"  Conington.  "  Intenti 
ORA  tenebant  :  habebant  vultus  et  oculos  intentos,  et  converses 
in  Aeneara,"  Forbiger  (1873). 

"  they  ceissit  all  attanis  incontinent, 
with  mouthis  clois  and  vissage  taking  tent."  Doxiglas. 

"  they  whisted  all,  with  fixed  face  attent."  Surrey. 

"  thej'  whusted  all,  and  fixt  with  eies  ententive  did  hchold." 

Phaer. 
"  .'itavan  taciti,  attcnti,  e  disiosi 
d'udir  gill  tutti."  Caro. 

"  taciti  tutti,  e  con  volti  bramo-si 
d'udire,  immoti  stavansi."  Allien. 

"  still  war's  iind  jedes  ohrhing  an  Aeneens  mundc."  Schiller. 

"  rings  war  alles  verstummt  und  gespannt  hielt  jedcr  das  antlitz." 

J.  H.  Voss. 
"  each  eye  was  fixed,  each  lij)  compressed, 
when  thus  began  the  heroic  guest."  Conington. 

The  intei-pretation  is  false,  and  there  is  not  one  of  all  this 
brilliant  field  of  philologist  truth-hunters  whose  horse  has  not 
shied  and  thrown  him  on  the  kerb  of  the  deep  dark  well  in 
which  his  vixen  game  so  loves  to  lurk,  and  down  into  which, 
audax — not  in  iuventa  but  in  senecta — and  cheerily 
harking-in  with  Hermes' and  Athena's*  "  whoop,  whoop,  halloo!" 
I  propose  now  at  all  risks  to  pursue  her.  Let  him  who  has  a 
taste  for  such  adventure  draw  on  his  spatterdashes  and  accom- 


*  This  Hem.  was  written  for,  and  first  published  in,  the  Hcrmathvna  of  Trinity 
Gollege,  Dublin. 
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pany  me.  I  promise  him  sport,  if  iiotlnng  more.  "  AUons  I 
Vive  la  chasse  de  la  verite  I"' 

Ora  is  here  neither  the  face,  nor  the  mouth  literally,  but  tJie 
mouth  figuratively,  /.  e.,  the  speech,  voice,  or  utterance  {exactly  as 
(verse  423)  "  ora  souo  discordia,"  sound  of  voice  or  speech,  dis- 
agreeing with  assumed  appearance.  Compare  also  Ovid,  Met.  6. 
583  (of  Procne)  : 

.     "  doloi"  orrt  rppressit, 
verbaque  quacrenti  satis  indignantia  linguae 
defuermit" 

\_grief  repressed  her  utterance^') ;  and  ora  texebant  is  neither 
were  holding  their  mouths  closed,  literally,  nor  were  holding  their 
faces  fixed,  but  were  holding  their  mouths  closed,  figuratively,  /.  e., 
were  holding-in  (withholding)  their  voice,  speech,  or  utterance ;  in 
other  words,  icere  remaining  silent;  exactly  as  («»),  "dolor  ora 
repressit"  (just  quoted),  grief  repressed  lie r  mouth,  i.e.,  her 
utterance ;  and  as,  still  more  exactly  [h),  Ovid,  Met.  9.  5-13 : 

.     .     .     "  poteiisne  loqui  ?     poterisne  fateiif 
coget  amor,  potero  ;  vel  si  pudor  ora  tcnebit, 
littera  celatos  arcana  fatebitur  igncs" 

\^sh<tme  will  hold  mi/  mouth  (voice) ;  i.  e.,  will  keep  me  silent^  ;  and 
more  exactly  still,  and  even  word  for  word  (<•),  Lucan,  4.  172: 

.     .     .     "  tenacre  paruraper 
ora  metn;  tantiini  niitn  nlotoque  salutant 
ense  suos.     niox  ut  stimulis  maioribus  ardens 
rupit  amor  leges,  audet  transeendere  valhim 
miles,  in  amplexus  effusas  tcndere  palmas. 
Lospitis  ille  tiet  nomen,  vocat  ille  propinquum" 

\^they  held  their  mouths,  i.  e.,  their  voice,  speech,  utterance]  ; 
also  («f),Senec.  Troad..  521: 

"  cohibe  paruraper  ora,  questusque  opprime  ;" 

and,  however  differently  expressed  (being  prose),  still  pre- 
cisely the  same  thought  (e),  Seneca,  de.  Vita  Beata,  27:  "  Ut 
quotiens  aliquid  ex  illo  proferetur  oraculo,  in  tent  i  et  compressa 
voce  audiatis,"  where  we  have  the  very  intenti  of  our  text, 
and  where  "  compressa  voce"  is  our  text's  ora  tenebant. 

How  truly  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  ora  tenebaxt  of  our 
text  is  further  shown,  and  scarcely  less    strikingly,   on  th<» 

1* 
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<»iie  liaiid  Tdj  Servius's  own  quotation,  Georg.  4.  Ii-83  :  "  tenult- 
que  inhians  tria  Cerberus  ora"  ^neither,  surely,  with  Servius, 
"  kept  his  three  faces  fixed,"  "  imraobilia  habuit"  (a  picture 
bordering  on  the  ridiculous),  nor  "  kept  his  three  mouths  closed" 
(literally),  for  he  has  them  partially  open  ("inhians"),  as  it  is 
right  he  should  have  them,  i\\e  mouth  being  always  partially 
open  whether  in  the  passions  of  wonder  and  admiration  or  in  the 
expectation  inseparable  from  attentive  listening,  as  Val.  Flacc. 
5.469: 

.     .     .     *' postquara  primis  twAiawiifl  dictis 
agmina,  suppressumque  videt  iam  murmur  lason, 
talia  miranti  propius  tulit  orsa  tyranno  ;" 

Shakespeare,  King  Joltn,  4-  4  •" 

"  I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
the  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
with  open  mouth  s^valloiving  a  tailor's  news, 
who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 
standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet, 
told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French 
that  were  embatteled  and  rank'd  in  Kent ;" 

^Milton,  Par.  Lost,  5.  353  : 

.     .     .     "  in  himself  was  all  his  state, 
more  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 
on  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long 
of  horses  led  and  grooms  besmeared  with  gold 
dazzles  the  crowd  and  sets  them  all  a<iape ;" 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Lachj  of  the  Lake,  1.  17 : 

"  the  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 
she  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain  ; 
with  head  upraised  and  look  intent, 
and  ci/e  and  ear  attentive  bent, 
and  locks  flung  back  and  lips  apart, 
like  monument  of  Grecian  art, 
in  listening  mood  she  seemed  to  stand 
the  guardian  naiad  of  the  strand  ;' 

and  Mr.  Coningtou'e  "  lip  compressed"  being  a  mistake  not 
merely  with  respect  to  Virgil's  meaning,  but  with  respect  to  the 
natural  phenomenon,  and  descriptive  of  the  habitns,  not  of  a 
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pleased  and  attentive  listener,  but  of  a  pugilist,  or  the  Cory- 
phaeus of  a  party — some  Cromwell  or  some  Gladstone — who 
throws  down  his  bill  on  the  table  and  defies  you  to  reject  it  J, 
and  on  tlie  otlier  hand  by  the  general  use  of  solvere 
ora,  remlvere  ora,  morere  ora,  aperire  ora — all  plainly  opposites 
of  teiiere  ora — to  express  the  breaking  of  silence,  the  beginning 
to  speak.  Nor  is  direct  testimony  to  the  same  effect  altogether 
wanting,  the  passage  having  been  thus  paraphrased  by  Sulpicius, 
Anthol.  Lat.  Burm.  (ed.  Meyer),  223.  7 : 

"  conticuere  onines,  iutentiqiie  ore  loqueutis 
ora  teiioit,'' 

where — "  intenti  ore  loqueutis"  expressing  fully  and  unmistak- 
ably the  intentness  with  which  the  hearers  look  the  speaker  in 
the  face — the  remaining  words,  viz.,  "  ora  tenent,"  can  hardly 
by  possibility  be  anything  else  than  keep  their  mouths  quiet,  i.  e., 
nai/  nothing. 

Ora  tenere  is  thus  the  Latin  representative  of  the  Grreek 
oTOfxa  ixtiv,  equally  figurative,  and  equally  signifying  to  keep 
silence,  as  the  two  following  examples  sufficiently  testify,  Eurip. 
Suppt.  51 J  : 

ar/,  ASpa(TT\  ty^t  (rro/xa, 
KOI  |Uij  Vnr^otr^e  twv  (fjLccv  tovs  aovs  \oyovi 

Soph.  Trachin.  Oi'd  'Senex  to  Ilyllus)  : 

(Tiya,  TfKvoy,  yUTj  Kivrjaris 
ayptay  oSvut]!'  irarpos  w/jLO<f>povos. 
^7j  yap  irpoireT-qs.      oAA.'  to'X*  Scuctoc 
(TTO/xa  aov. 

And  the  ora  tenebaxt  of  om-  text  is  oiu*  author's  usual  modi- 
fied repetition  in  the  latter  part  of  his  verse— whether  for  the 
sake  of  the  greater  impressiveness,  or  the  greater  ease  and 
fluency  of  versification,  or  the  less  difficult  introduction  of  an 
additional  thought  (on  this  occasion,  inienti),  or  whether  for  all 
three  piu'poses  at  once — of  the  thought  just  expressed  in  the 
former  part  (on  this  occasion,  conticuere).  Compare  (rr), 
►Soph.  Triichin.  U7G  (just  quoted),  where  the  tlionirht  aiyn  is 
repeated  in  tlie  same  figurative  form  in  which  the  thonght  (o.\- 
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TicuERE  is  repeated  in  our  text  {aiya,  lax^e  oro/ia  :  conticueke, 
ORA  tenebant),  the  thought  ^aKtov  being  added  to  the  repetition 
in  the  Greek,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  thought  intenti  is 
added  to  the  repetition  in  the  Latin,  {b) ,  Eurip.  Sttppl.  513  (just 
quoted),  where  the  thought  aiya  is  not  only  repeated  in  the 
same  figurative  form  in  which  the  thought  conticuere  is  re- 
peated in  our  text  {ai-y',  tx*  oTOfia  :  conticuere,  ora  tenebant), 
but  re-repeated  and  enlarged  upon  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
next  verse,   (c),  Eurip.  Aiidrom.  350  : 

where  the  thought  (thottw  is  repeated  in  the  same  figurative  form 
in  which  the  thought  conticuere  is  repeated  in  our  text ; 
(TKjJTU),   iTTiXat^vfxai  arofxa  :   CONTICUERE,  ORA  TENEBANT.        illld 

(if),  Plochiri  Poematium  diriinaficum  : 

fftya,  aitaira,  ff<piyyi  To5e  \avpov  ffTOfj-a, 

where  the  thought  aiya,  already  repeated  in  craoTra,  is  re-repeated 
in  the  same  figurative  form  in  which  the  thought  conticuere  is 
repeated  in  our  text  [aija,  anDira,  acpiyyi.  roSe  Xavpov  arofia  : 
conticuere,  ora  tenebant),  the  thought  \avpov  being  added 
to  the  re-repetition  in  the  Greek,  as  the  thought  intenti  is 
added  to  the  repetition  in  the  Latin.  That  the  repetition,  so 
manifest  and  unmistakable  in  these  examples,  has  so  long  es- 
caped detection  in  our  text  is  owing  to  two  causes :  first,  to  the 
ambiguity  of  ora,  a  word  equally  significant  of  face  and  of 
month  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  modification  of  the  repetition  by 
the  change  of  time :  conticuere,  tenebant — they  hace  become 
silent  and  were  holding — a  change  of  time  necessary  to  the  full 
expression  of  the  thought :  they  ceased  to  speak  and  tcere  continu- 
ing silent. 

Nor  is  a  riglit  interpretation  of  our  text  the  sole  fruit  of  a 
right  understanding  of  the  expression  tenere  ora.  The  interpre- 
tation of  other  passages,  not  only  of  Virgil,  but  of  other  authors 
also,  is  rectified  at  the  same  moment,  ex.  gr.  (1),  Aen.  11.  130  : 

.     .     .     "  illi  obstnpnere  silentes 
conversique  oculos  inter  se,  atqne  ora  tenebant ;''' 

not   thnj  stood  in   silent  astonishment  looking  at  rack  other,  and 
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held  their  faces  (fixed),  but  they  stood  in  silent  astonishment  lookinij 
at  each  other,  and  held  their  mouths  (quiet),  i.  e.  withheld  their  utter- 
ance, or  speech  =  said  nothing — "  ora  teiiebant"  being  a  modified 
repetition  (variation)  of  the  theme  "  obstupuere  silentes,"  as  ora. 
TENEBANT  in  OUT  text  is  a  modified  repetition  (variation)  of  the 
theme  cojsticuere  ;  and  "  conversi  oculos  inter  se,"  athird thought 
thrown  in  between  theme  and  variation,  and  attached  to  the 
former  ("  silentes  et  conversi  oculos  inter  se  obstupuere"),  as 
iNTENTi  in  our  text  is  a  third  thought  thrown  in  between  theme 
and  variation,  and  attached  to  the  latter  (ora  tenebant  in- 
TENTi).     {%),  Aen,  8.  5^0  : 

.     .     .     "  defixique  ora  tenebant 
Aeneas  Anchisiades  et  fidus  Achates, 
multaque  dura  suo  tristi  cum  corde  putabaut,'' 

where  the  meaning  is:  standing  fixed  in  one  position,  hept  their 

mouths  (quiet),  i.  e.,  said  nothing,  and  revolved  many  hardships  with 

their  minds  ;  and  where  the  silence  referred-back-to  in  the  words 

"  multaque  dura  suo  tristi  cum  corde  putabaut"  has  not  been 

mentioned  at  all,  if  the  words  "  defixi  ora  tenebant"  be  rightly 

interpreted  kept  their  faces  fixed.    (3),  Eunius,  ap.  Cicer.  deDiri- 

natione,  1.  !^S  (ed.  Orelli)  : 

* '  sic  expectabat  populus  atque  ora  tenchal 
rebus,  utri  magni  vict^oria  sit  data  regni;^' 

not,  the  people  expected,  and  held  their  faces  fixed,  but  ike  people 
expected  in  silence.     And  (4) ,  Val.  Flacc.  4.  322  : 

.     .     .     "  qua  mole  iacentis  [Amyci] 
ipse  etiam  expleri  victor  nequit,  o>-(?que  lougo 
comrainus  obtutu  mirans  tenet ;''"' 

where,  far  more  than  either  in  our  text  or  in  any  of  the  just 
cited  examples,  ora  tenere  might  (on  account  of  the  superadded 
"  obtutu")  be  suspected  of  meaning  to  hold  the  face  fixed  [admir- 
ing, holds  his  face  fixed  in  a  long  gaze)  ;  but  where,  nevertheless, 
the  "  obtutu  ora  premit"  of  Statins  X,Theb.  1.  ^90: 

.     .     .     "  sttipet  omine  taiito 
dcfixus  senior,  divina  oracula  I'hoebi 
agnoscens,  monitusqiie  datos  vocalibtis  anlii>. 
ohtntn  gelid.i  nr"  prriivl.  laotu^quf  prr  artu- 
honor  iil  " 
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(plainly  incapable  of  being  understood  of  the  face  at  all,  and 
equally  plainly  nothing  more  than  an  emphatic  "  obtutu  ora 
tenet"}3  forbids  us  to  find  other  meaning  than  heejys  siloice  in 
a  long  gaze  of  admiration — gazes  long  in  isilent  admiration.  And 
so,  precisely,  "  obtutu  tenet  ora,"  Aen.  7.  2^-9  : 

•■'  talibxis  Ilionei  dictis  defixa  Latinus 
obtutu  tenet  ora,  soloque  immoLilis  haeret, 
intentos  volvens  oculos'' 

— the  very  passage  which  has  been  put  forward  as  demonstrative 
that  the  expression  ora  tenere  signifies  to  hold  the  face  fixed — is  not 
holds  his  face  fixed  in-a  gaze,  rolling  his  eyes  intently,  but  (as  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  examples  just  now  commented  upon,  viz. : 
Val.  Flacc.  4.  322,  and  Stat.  Theh.  1.  U90)  holds  his  month  fixed 
in  a  gaze,  rolling  his  eyes  intently,  i.  e.,  gazes  with  fixed  and  silent 
mouth,  and  rolling  eyes  intent.  Or,  if  to  any  one  those  examples 
be  unsatisfactory,  let  him  compare  Stat.  Theh.  11.  Ii9  : 

' '  stabat  in  Argolicae  f errato  margine  turris 
egrcgius  lituo  dextii  Mavortis  Enipeus 
hortator ;  sed  niinc  miseris  dabat  utile  signum, 
suadebatque  fugam,  et  tutos  in  castra  receptus  ; 
cum  subitum  obliquo  descendit  ab  aere  vulnus, 
urgentisque  sonum  laeva  manus  aure  retenta  est 
sicut  erat ;  fugit  in  vacuas  iam  spiritus  auras, 
iam  gelida  ora  tacent,  carmen  tuba  sola  peregit," 

where  there  is  no  ambiguity,  and  no  matter  in  which  of  its  three 
senses — mouth,  fave,  head — "ora"  be  understood,  not  fixedness  of 
feature  but  only  silence  can  by  any  possibility  be  meant ;  just  as 
not  fixedness  of  feature,  but  only  silence,  profound  silence  can  by 
any  possibility  be  meant  in  the  exact  Ovidian  parallel,  I  might 
almost  say  repetition,  of  our  text,  ex  Panto,  2.  5.  ^7 : 

"  cum  tu  desisti,  mortaliaque  ora  quierunt, 

clausaque  non  longa  conticuere  mora," 

where  "  conticuere"  is  the  modified  repetition  (variation)  of  the 
theme  "  ora  quierunt,"  as  the  ora  tenebant  of  our  text  is  the 
modified  repetition  (variation)  of  the  theme  coxticuere  ;  and 
where  to  the  variation  are  added  the  thoughts  "  clausa"  and 
"  non  longa  mora"  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  variation  in  our 
ti'xl  is  added  the  thoujrlit  intenti. 
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With  the  active  teiierc  ora,  premere  om,  compare  the  passive 
om  quieficere,  ora  requiescere ;  Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  2.  5.  ^7  (just 
quoted)  : 

"  ciun  tu  (lesisti,  iiioitaliaque  ora  qiiicru/d  ;^^ 

Aat.  6.  102: 

"  ut  primum  cessit  furor,  et  rabida  ora  quientnt ;"' 

ihid.  6.  300 : 

"  xit  primiiin  placati  animict  trepida  ora  quierunt  ;" 

Propei-t.  ;3.  10.  9  : 

"  Alcyonum  positis  requiescant  ora  quercli.s, 

incrcpet  absumptum  nee  sua  mater  Ityn" 

— in  which  passages  "quierunt"  and  "  requiescant "  express 
quiet,  rest  from  action,  exactly  as  "  quievit,"  last  word  of  the  third 
book,  expresses  quiet,  rest  from  action  ;  with  this  only  difference, 
that,  the  subject  of  "  quierunt"  and  "  requiescant"  being  "  ora," 
quiet  of  the  mouth  only  is  meant ;  whereas  in  the  third  book, 
the  subject  of  "  quievit"  being  Aeneas,  quiet  both  of  mouth  and 
limbs  is  meant:  Aeneas  not  only  ceased  to  S2)eak,  but  ceased  to 
gesticulate ;  and  the  thought  which  so  appropriately  and  impres- 
sively closes  the  third  book  is  neither,  with  Burmann  and  Wun- 
derlich,  "  somno  se  tradidit,"  nor  with  Wagner  in  his  edition  of 
Heyne  (1832),  "  narrare  desiit,"  but  with  Wagner  (1861)— 
studiedly,  however  imperfectly,  translating,  as  is  his  wont,  from 
my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage"  (part  2,  p.  53),  and  my  paper  in 
the  Groettingen  Fhihlogus  (vol.  11,  p.  480) — "  Non  cubitum  i^dt, 
sed  finita  narratione  rediit  ad  habitum  compositum  et  quietum." 
How  much  more  in  ancient  times  than  at  present  the  notion  of 
motion  was  contained  in  the  notion  of  speech  appears  less,  perhaps, 
from  the  so  frequent  expressions:  tenere  ora,  premere  ora,  t\iiv 
oToiia,  and  their  opposites  :  solrere  ora,  roso/rere  ora,  morere  ora, 
aperire  ora,  ^laifjuv  to  arofia,  \vuv  to  nTofxa,  avoiytiv  to  oro/ua 
(for  similar  expressions  are  not  uncommon  either  in  our  own  or 
other  modem  languages),  than  from  the  strong  pictures  of  im- 
mobility of  mouth,  face,  and  even  of  the  whole  person,  so  often 
presented  to  us  by  ancient  writers  along  with  the  picture  of 
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silence.     Some  of  these  pictures,  viz.,  Aen.    11.  120 ;    8.  520 ; 
7.  2^9,  will  be  found  cited  above ;  another  is  Acn.  6.  ^69  : 

"  ilia  solo  fixos  oculos  aversa  tenebat, 
nee  magis  incepto  vultum  sermone  movetur 
qiiam  si  dura  silex  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes.'' 

Compare  also  Ovid,  Met.  13.  538  : 

.     .     .     "  obmutuit  ilia  dolore, 
et  pariter  vocem  lacrymasque  introrsus  obortas 
devorat  ipse  dolor,  diiroque  siniillima  saxo 
torpet." 


Ibid.  6.  301 


.     .     .     "  orba  resedit 
exaninies  inter  natos  natasque  virumque, 
diriguitque  malis.     nullos  movct  aura  capillos. 
in  vultu  color  est  sine  sanguine,     lamina  nioesti* 
stant  immota  genis.     nihil  est  in  imagine  rivi. 
ipsa  quoque  interius  cum  duro  lingua  palate 
congelat,  et  venae  desistunt  posse  moveri. 
nee  flecti  cervix,  nee  brachia  reddere  gestus, 
nee  pes  ire  potest :  intra  quoque  viscera  saxum  est. 


Philemon,  Fragm.  16  {AntJiol.  Pal.)  : 


£701  Kidov  fj,(V  Tr\v  N(o;37)>/,  jxa  rovs  0fovs, 
ovSeiror'  eneKrdriv,  ovSf  vvv  iteiffdriffofjLai. 
ws  tout'  fyevir'  avOpamos'  viro  Se  Twr  KaKoif 
TtMiv  avfxireffovTMv  rov  te  ffv/A^avros  wadovs 
ovSfv  KaKrjtrai  Swa/xevri  irpos  ovSeva 
■rrpoa'rjyopfvdr}  5ia  to  /utj  ({xoyfiy  \i6os. 

Paul.  Silentiar.,  Ant/w/.  Pal.  7.  588  : 

Aafxox^^pis  fi.oipr]s  itvfxaTriv  virfSuffaro  aiyyjv 
(pfv  TO  KaKov  ixovar\i  liap^trov  rjpefifn- 

In  this  last,  however,  the  quiet,  rest,  or  stirring  no  more,  which 
accompanies  and  completes  the  silence  of  the  musician,  is  not  the 
musician's  own,  but  his  instrument's. 

CoNTicuEKE.  "  Conticuerunt,  non  tacuenmt,  quia  omnes," 
La  Cerda.  That  cokticuere  expresses  not  that  they  were  all 
silent  together,  but  that  the  silence  of  one  and  all  (of  the  omnes) 
was  deep  and  perfect,  appears  firstly,  from  "  conticuit"  being 
the  very  word  used  (€»),  in  the  last  verse  of  the  third  book  to 
express  the  silence  of  Aeneas — of  Aeneas  singly  and  alone  : 
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"  contiiuit  taiuk'Ui  factoque  hie  tine  quicvit  ;'' 

and  [b),  in  verse  54  of  the  sixth  book,  to  express  the  silence  of 
the  Sibyl  singly  and  alone  ("  talia  fata  conficuif)  ;  as  well  as  the 
very  word  used  (c),  by  Apuleius  to  express  the  similar  silence, 
or  ceasing  to  speak,  of  Psyche,  Met.  4-  87  :  "  Sic  profata  virgo 
t'Oiiticuit,''  not  to  insist  on  its  being  the  very  word  («f),  by  which 
Statins,  T/icb.  8.  267,  expresses  the  silence  on  board  a  ship  at  sea 
in  the  dead  of  night : 

"  sic  ubi  per  fluctus  uno  ratis  obnita  sonmo 
contkuit,  tautique  maiis  secura  inventus 
mandavere  animas,  solus  stat  puppe  niagister 
pervigil,  inscriptaque  deus  qui  navigat  alno  ;" 

and  the  very  word  (e),  by  which  Severus  (see  below)  sets  before 
us  the  deep  silence  observed  by  Latin  Eloquence  mourning  the 
death  of  Cicero  ;  j§ecoiidly,  from  the  well-known  general  use 
of  the  particle  con  to  intensify  the  action  of  an  indi^ddual ; 
thirdly,  from  the  little  occasion  there  was  that  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  very  next  word  should  be  anticipated;  and,  more 
than  all,  from  "  conticuere"  being  the  precise  word  used  by 
0\id  {ex  Ponto,  2.  5.  !u)  to  express  the  complete  silence  of  his 
friend  Salanus's  one  only  mouth : 

"  cum  tu  desisti,  mortaliaque  ora  quierunt, 

clausaque  non  longa  conticuere  mora." 

But  CONTICUERE  is  not  merely  they  were  entirely  silent,  it  is 
something  more;  it  expresses  the  passage  from  the  state  of 
speaking  to  the  state  of  silence  :  they  have  become  entirely  silent, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  they  have  entirely  ceased  to  speak, 
exactly  as  3,  718,  "  conticuit  tandem,"  at  length  he  has  become 
entirely  silent,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  has  entirely  ceased  to 
speak.     Compare  Eleg.  in  obit.  Maecen.  52 : 

"  postquam  victrices  conticuere  tubae" 
\_after  the  trumj^ets  have  entirehj  ceased  to  sound].     Severus,  de 
morte  Ciceronis  Fragm.,  Anthol.  Laf.,  Burm.   (ed.  Meyer),  124. 
10; 

'•  abstulit  una  dies  aevi  dccus,  ietaquc  luetu 
conticuit  Latiae  tristis  Facundia  linguae" 

\_La(in  Eloquence^  sad  and  moHrning,  has  vntircly  rrnsrd  to  xpcak]. 
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Strong  in  itself,  and  no  matter  where  placed,  conticuere  is 
doubly  strong  owing  to  its  position  before,  not  after,  its  nomi- 
native ;  still  stronger  owing  to  its  position,  first  word  in  the  verse ; 
and  stronger  still,  owing  to  the  verse  in  which  it  is  first  word 
being  first  verse  of  the  book. 

Intenti.  Not,  with  Conington  and  the  commentators  gener- 
ally, "  to  be  taken  adverbially  and  as  })art  of  the  predicate," 
but  to  be  taken  adjectively  and  as  equivalent  to  a  predicate  :  in- 
tent, i.  e.,  beiiiff  hitent :  the  whole  coinpany  censed  tal];i)nj,  and  beitKj 
intent  was  silent,  exactly  equivalent  to  was  intent  and  silent; 
iXTENTi  being  as  thoroughly  in  form  and  more  thoroughly  in 
sense  an  adjective  than  was  ever  any  one  of  Horace's  four  un- 
questioned and  unquestionable  adjectives,  "invidus,"  "iracun- 
dus,"  "  iners"  and  "  vinosus."  Settled  the  grammar,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  term?  Of  course,  intent.  Germ.  (/esj)an7it ; 
both  of  them,  terms  expressive  of  a  state  intermediate  between 
the  state  expressed  by  lent  us  and  that  expressed  by  gnavus 
or  sedulus;  that  intermediate  state  between  slack  and  full- 
drawn,  which  a  harper,  speaking  of  his  harp,  might  designate 
by  the  term  strung ;  that  intermediate  state  between  remiss  and 
excited,  in  which,  according  to  Roman  historians,  Roman  sol- 
diers, prepared  and  on  the  qni  vice,  used  to  await  the  enemy  ;  Liv. 
80.  10  :  "Parati  atque  intenti  hostium  adventum  opperiebantur." 
Except  for  this  word,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Aeneas 
took  advantage  of  a  hush  or  lull  in  the  conversation — a  moment 
of  accidental  silence — to  begin  his  story.  This  word,  informing 
us  that  when  Aeneas  began,  the  minds  of  the  company  were 
already  in  a  fitting  state  to  hear,  prevents  the  mistake.  All 
present  had  heard  the  queen's  command,  and  perceiving  it  was 
about  to  be  obeyed,  had  become  silent  and— not  attenti,  for,  no 
word  having  yet  been  spoken,  there  was  as  yet  nothing  to  attend 
to,  nothing  to  justify  an  ad,  but — intenti,  intent,  strung,  if  I 
may  so  say,  not  to  niake,  but  to  liear,  the  music. 
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2. 

IXDE 


This  word  and  the  change  from  perfect  to  imperfect  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse  point  out  the  precise  time  when  Aeneas  began  to 
speak,  viz.,  after  the  company  had  ceased  talking,  and  while  they 
were  silent  and  on  the  qui  rive.  Had  cum  been  used,  as  it 
might  have  been  used  by  an  inferior  writer  endeavouring  to  ex- 
press the  thought  which  Yirgil  has  expressed  by  inde,  the  mean- 
ing might  have  been  supposed  to  be  that  it  was  only  u-hen  Aeneas 
began  his  narrative  the  company  ceased  to  talk  and  became 
silent  and  intent.  Inde  makes  [say  rather  should  make,  for  have 
we  not 

"  all  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man, 
when  from  his  lofty  couch  he  thus  began,' ' 

and 

"  each  eye  was  fixed,  each  lip  compressed, 
when  thus  began  the  heroic  guest"  PJ 

such  misapprehension  impossible  :  all  have  entirely  ceased  to  talk, 
and  were  continuing  silent  and  intent ;  inde  {then — thereafter — 

next)  TORO  PATER  AENEAS  SIC  ORSUS  AB  ALTO. 


3-6. 

INFANDUM — QUIS 


VAR.  LECT. 
]_pnnct.'\  DOLOREM.    TROiANAs  .  .  .  FTJi — QUIS    III  Hacckerm.   (Muetzel, 
18o2);  Ladewig. 

\^punct.'\  DOi.OKEM,  [or;]  troiaxas  .  .  .  FUi.  QCis  in  All  editors  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  Haeckennann's  observations  in  Muetzel's  Ziitschr. ; 
Wagner  (1841),  Lcct.  Virg,  and  Praest.,  the  former  containing  the 
author's  very  weak  defence  of  the  ancient  punctuation. 

[jyioict,']  DOLOREM.    TROIANAS  .  .  .  FUI,  QUIS  III  Haupt ;  Kibbeck. 
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3-5. 

INFANDUM  REGINA  1U15ES  RENOVARE   DOLOREM 
TROIANAS  UT  OPES  ET   LAMENTAIJILE  REGNUM 
ERUERINT  DANAI 


Haeckermann  (Muetzel's  Zeitschrift)  separates  troi  an  as,  &c.,  from 
the  preceding  by  a  period  placed  at  dolorem,  and  Eibbeck  has 
followed  the  example — a  bad  example,  as  I  think.  No  doubt 
it  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  his  view  that  Aeneas's  proem, 
thus  confined  to  a  single  verse,  becomes  more  emphatic,  more 
modest,  more  graceful,  and  more  touching;  and  the  woes  and 
fall  of  Troy — beginning  a  new  sentence  and  a  new  line,  and 
in  the  objective  case,  preceding  the  tears  of  the  Myrmidons 
and  Ulysses'  soldiery — occupy  a  more  dignified  position  than 
tacked  to  the  tail  of  Aeneas's  grief.  Compare  Silius's  imitation, 
2.  650  (of  the  fall  of  Saguntum)  : 

' '  quis  (llros  urbis  casus,  latidandaqiie  monstra, 
•  et  fidei  poenas,  et  tristia  fata  pionim 

temperet  evolvens  lacrymis  ?    vix  Punica  fletu 
cessassent  castra,  ac  miserescere  nescius  hostis," 

wliere  the  tears  and  their  object  occupy  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion as,  according  to  Haeckermann's  punctuation,  they  occupy 
in  our  text.  But  I  strongly  incline  to  the  other  punctuation 
given  in  the  Var.  Led.  above,  (1),  on  account  of  the  monotony 
of  three  successive  verses  terminated  each  by  a  period.  (^),  be- 
cause three  successive  verses  terminated  each  by  a  period  are, 
when  first  verses  of  a  book,  worse  than  monotonous ;  disappoint 
the  reader  impatient  to  get  on  ;  make  him  feel  as  if  he  had 
stumbled  three  times  on  the  threshold,  or  as  if  the  door  had 
been  shut  three  times  in  his  face.  (3),  because  at9. 66,  where 
see  Rem.,  "  dolor"  followed  by  "  qua  temptat  ratione  aditus" 
affords  a  very  exact  parallel  for  dolorem  followed  by  tit  erue- 
RiNT  danai  TRoiANAS  OPES,  uot  to  spcak  of  the  so  similar  struc- 
ture, 2.  120  : 
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1:2.  657: 


"  obstupuere  animi,  gelidusque  per  ima  cucurrit 
ossa  tremor,  cut  fata  parent,  qnem  poscat  Apollo.'' 

.     .     .     "  mussat  rex  ipse  Latinus, 
quos  generos  vocet,  aut  quae  sese  ad  foedera  flectat." 


And  (4),  because  Statius's  imitation,  Theb.  5.  29  (ed,  Muller) : 

.     .     .     "  immania  vulnera,  rector, 
integrare  iubes,  Furias  et  Lemnon  et  atris 
arma  inserta  toris  debellatosque  pudendo 
cnse  mares," 

is  plainly  an  imitation  not  of  dolorem  separated  from  the 
sequel  by  a  period,  but  of  dolorem  explained  by  troianas  ut 
OPES — the  "  immania  vulnera,  rector,  integrare  iubes"  of  Statins 
coiTesponding  as  exactly  as  possible  to  Yirgil's  ixfandum, 
REGiKA,  IUBES  RENOVARE  DOLOREM  ;  and  the  "Furias,  et  Lem- 
non et  arctis  arma  inserta  toris  debellatosque  pudendo  ense 
mares"  of  Statius  being  his  explanation  of  "  immania  vulnera," 
exactly  as  the  troianas  ut  opes  et  lamentabile  regxum  erue- 

RIXT    DAXAI,  QUAEQUE    IPSE    MISERRIMA    VIDI,    ET   QUORUM    PARS 

MAGXA  Fui  of  Yirgil  is  his  explanation  of  infandum  dolorem. 
Infaxdum.  The  English  and  GTerman  translators  (with  the 
exception  of  Dryden  and  Sir  J.  Denham,  who  never  even  so 
much  as  attempt  the  true  meaning  of  any  of  Virgil's  words) 
agree  in  rendering  infandum,  ineffable,  that  cannot  be  told : 
"  untellyble"  (Douglas)  ;  "  cannot  be  told"  (Surrey)  ;  "  past 
utterance  severe"  (Beresford)  ;  "  unaussprechlichen"  (Voss).  So 
also  Forbiger,  in  his  note  on  the  passage  :  "  Qui  tantus  est  ut 
verbis  exprimi  non  possit."  Such,  however,  is  not  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  but,  primarily,  that  should  not  he  told,  that  ought  not 
to  be  told ;  too  horrible,  too  terrible,  to  be  told ;  and,  therefore,  se- 
condarily, horrible,  cruel,  agoniaing.  Compare  Aen.  1.  255  : 
"  navibus  (infandum  !)  amissis."  2.  132  :  "  iamque  dies  in- 
fanda  aderat."  2.84:  "  insontem,  infando  indicio."  4.85: 
"infandum  si  fallere  possit  amorem."  4.  613:  "infandum 
caput."  Nay,  so  little  is  infandus  ineffable  that  it  is  even 
joined  with  memoratu  by  Apul.  Met.  10.  221  :  "Vocatoque 
lino  et  altero,  ae  deinde  plnribus  conservis,  demonstrant  infan- 
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(him  memorafH  liebetis  iumenti  gulam"  [not,  surely,  ineffable  to  be 
told,  but  horrible  to  be  told]. 

The  Greeks — always  so  much  less  precise  iu  their  language 
than  the  Romans — seem  to  have  used  their  apprirog  and  a^aroc  in 
both  senses,  in  that  of  inejfahilis  no  less  than  in  that  of  h\fondus. 
Compare  Soph.  Antig.  555  (ed.  Brunek)  : 

Ant.    av  fiei^  yap  «(Aou  J/jji/'  eyto  5e,  KarOaveiv. 
Ism.    aW'  ovk  eir'  appr^r ois  "ye  rots  t/xois  \oyots 

(where  appr}Tog  is  simply  untold,  nnsoid).     Soph.  AJax,  773  : 

tot'  avTicpcovfi  Sfivov  appiijrov  r    tiros. 

Soph.  Ocd.R.  IfQJi-  :  apprir  appt}Tu)v  (povioig  reXeaavra  \ipaiv 
(in  both  which  last  instances  appi^Tog  is  infandous).  Eurip. 
Hoc.  705 : 

appijr\  avciivo/j.affTa,  Oav/xaruv  Trepa, 
ovx'  offia  T  ,  ou5    ayeKTa 

(where  it  does  not  clearly  appear  in  which  of  the  two  senses  the 
word  is  used).     Eurip.  Ion,  782  : 

wais  (pr)s ;  a<paTov  aparov  avavSrirov 
\oyov  e/xoi  Opotis- 

[quid  ais  ?  infandam  infandam  inauditam 
rem  mihi  naiTas]. 

Soph.  Oed.E.  1313: 

IW   (TKOTOV 

i'«pos  ffiov  airorpoirov ,  (irnrKofji.(vov  a<parov 
aSaixarov  t€  koi  SvcovpnTTov. 

Soph.  Oed.  a  U62  : 

iSe  fxaXa.  fityas  (paireTai 
KTVTTos,  o5'  afaros 
AiofioKos 

— in  which  three  last  places  a<paTog  is  no  less  ambiguous. 

There  are  other  Greek  equivalents  f  or  i  n  f  a  n  d  u  s,  ( 1 ) ,  A  less 
ambiguous  one  than  either  app^rog  or  a<(>aTor  is  mroppriTog  ( forbid- 
den, renounced;  therefore,  to  he  regarded  with  horror),  as  Aristaen. 
1.  16:  Epturt  TTfjotTTEfrwi'  airoppriTti),  KOT  e/iiavTOv  icpaoKOV  airo- 
ptjjv.     (*1),  Another  is  Sucrwi-vjuo^-,  as    Apollon.  Rhod.  2.  258 
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(Phineus  assuring  Jason  that  the  gods  will  not  he  displeased  at 
his  expelling  the  Harpies)  : 

KTTw  Se   Sv<rcDPvfj.os,   t]  /j.'  (Kaxfv,  Krjp, 
Kai  roS   €7r'  ocpda\fji(i)v  a\aov  yecpos,  oi  6'  airevfpdev 
Sai/xoves,  01  /UTjS'  oiSe  Qavovn  -rrep  fjfifvfoieu, 
uis  ouTis  dfodev  xo^os  fcrfferai  uviK   apaiyrjs. 

(3),  Also  SvcTtppadrtQ,  a-no^pag,  and  ^ycr^jj/uoc,  as  Euriji.  Ifec. 
193  (ed.  Porson),  (Hecuba  to  Polyxena]  : 

awSw,  Trai,   Si>(T<pri/j.ovs  (fiafiai, 
ayyeWovff'  Apyeioov  5o|at 
\pri<pw  ras  eras  irepi  /xot  \pvxas. 

And,  finally,  (4),  another  is  (for  the  Greek  language  is  as  end- 
lessly rich  and  various  as  it  is  little  precise)  uvXo/^uvog,  as  Horn. 
Od.  11.  If07 : 

aWa  fioi  AiyiffOos.  rtv^as  QavaTou  re  jxopov  re, 
(Kracruv  ouKofj-ivrj  aAo^'^i  oiKOfSf  KoKfffcras, 
SfivvLffffas, 

with  which  compare  Yirgil,  Acii.  11.  266  : 

"  ipse  Mycenaeus  magnorum  ductor  Achivuin 
coniugis  infandae  prima  inter  liimina  dextia 
oppetiit ;  dcvictam  Asiam  subsedit  adulter," 

where  our  author  himself  has  very  plainly  selected  infandus 
as  the  most  fitting  representative  of  the  ovKoptvoq  of  his  proto- 
type, thus  furnishing  the  hint — not,  so  far  as  I  know,  yet  taken 
by  any  Latin  translator  of  the  Iliad — to  translate  the  ouAo^f  vjjy 
of  the  second  verse  of  that  poem,  not  by  perniciosam,  but  pre- 
cisely by  infandam. 

The  secondary  meaning  of  infandus,  viz.,  horrible,  nhomin- 
ahk,  follows  the  word  into  the  English,  as  Howell :  "  This  in- 
fandous  custom  of  SAvearing,  I  observe,  reigns  in  England  lately, 
more  than  anywhere  else." 
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5-6. 

QUAEQUE  IPSE  MTSERRIMA  VTDI 
ET  QUORUM  PARS  MAGNA  FUI 


QuAEQUE  is  epexegetic  and  limitative ;  the  meaning  of  Aeneas 
being,  not  that  he  will  describe  the  taking  of  Troy  and  the 
miseries  he  had  himself  witnessed,  but  that  he  will  describe  so 
nmch  of  the  taking  of  Troy  and  its  miseries  as  he  had  himself 
witnessed. 

The  view  thus  suggested  by  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
introductory  sentence  is  confirmed  by  the  narrative  itself ;  for 
Aeneas,  having  briefly  mentioned  the  building  of  the  wooden 
horse  and  the  concealment  of  the  Grecian  navy  at  Tenedos, 
immediately  proceeds  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
issued  out  of  the  gates  rejoicing,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  Greeks  was  bruited  abroad  ;  that  he  saw  the 
horse,  and  was  present  at  the  argument  respecting  what  should 
be  done  with  it ;  that  he  saw  Laocoon  fling  his  spear  against  it, 
and  heard  it  sound  hollow ;  that  his  attention  was  drawn  off  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Sinon,  of  the  whole  of  whose  story  he 
was  an  ear- witness;  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  agreed  to 
spare  Sinon's  life ;  that  he  saw  the  two  serpents  come  across  the 
sea,  and  destroy  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons  ;  that  he  assisted  to 
break  down  the  wall  in  order  to  admit  the  horse  into  the  city ; 
that  Hector  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  informed  him  that 
the  city  was  on  fire  and  could  not  be  saved — advised  him  to  fly, 
and  committed  the  Penates  to  his  charge  ;  that  on  awaking 
he  saw,  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  the  city  in  flames ;  that, 
flying  to  arms,  he  met  Pantheus,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  escaping 
from  the  citadel,  with  his  gods'  images  and  the  other  sacred 
objects  of  his  religion  ;  that  Pantheus  informed  him  that  armed 
men  were  pouring  out  of  the  horse,  that  Sinon  was  a  traitor  and 
had  fired  the  city,  and  that  the  whole  Grecian  army  was  enter- 
ing  at   the  gates ;  that  he  united  himself  with  a  few  friends 
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whom  lie  happened  to  meet,  and,  falling  in  with  Androgens  and 
a  party  of  Greeks,  they  slew  them  every  one,  and  clothed  them- 
selves with  their  spoils ;  that,  thus  disguised,  they  for  a  while 
carried  teiTor  and  death  everywhere,  but  at  length,  in  attempt- 
ing to  rescue  Cassandra  from  a  party  who  were  dragging  her 
from  the  temple,  were  discovered  to  be  Trojans,  and  attacked 
by  the  Greeks,  while  the  Trojans,  taking  them  for  Greeks, 
overwhelmed  them  with  missiles  from  the  top  of  the  temple ; 
that,  the  greater  number  of  his  party  having  thus  perished,  he 
with  the  small  remainder  was  attracted  by  the  tumult  to  Priam's 
palace,  from  the  roof  of  which  he  beheld  the  door  forced,  the 
building  set  on  fire,  the  women  and  the  aged  king  di'iveu  for 
shelter  to  an  altar  in  an  interior  court,  and  the  king  himself 
slain  at  the  altar  in  the  blood  of  his  son  ;  that,  his  companions 
having  leaped  in  despair  to  the  ground,  or  given  themselves  up 
to  the  flames,  he  was  left  alone  ;  that,  descending  and  happen- 
ing to  see  Helen  where  she  was  hiding,  he  was  about  to  sacrifice 
her  to  the  Manes  of  his  country,  when  his  arm  was  stayed  by 
Yenus,  who  commanded  him  to  s  eek  out  his  aged  parent  and 
his  wife  and  child,  and  with  them  Q.y  instantly  from  Troy ;  and 
who,  at  the  same  time  taking  off  the  veil  which  clouded  his 
mortal  vision,  showed  him  the  gods  actively  and  personally 
engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  city  ;  that,  having  retui-ned  to 
his  father's  house,  he  saw  the  encouraging  omens  of  a  tono-ue 
of  fire  on  the  head  of  lulus,  and  a  star  shooting  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Ida  ;  that  he  escaped  out  of  the  city  bearing  his  father 
on  his  shoulders,  and  leading  lulus  by  the  hand ;  that  Creusa, 
following  behind,  was  lost  on  the  road ;  that,  retui*ning  to  seek 
her,  he  found  his  father's  house  filled  with  Greeks,  and  on  fire ; 
that,  extending  his  search  everywhere,  he  retui-ned  to  the  citadel, 
and  saw  Phenix  and  Ulysses  guarding  captives  {ind  booty  in 
the  temple  of  Juno  ;  tbat,  as  he  called  aloud  upon  Creusa  throuo-h 
the  streets  and  houses,  her  shade  presented  itself,  and  informing 
him  that  she  was  provided  for  by  the  mother  of  the  gods,  en- 
joined him  to  abandon  all  search  for  her,  and  proceed  upon  his 
divine  mission  to  found  a  new  empire  in  Hesperia,  where  another 
and  a  royal,  spouse  awaited  him ;  tliat  accordingly  he  returned 

2* 
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to  tlie  place  wliere  lie  had  concealed  liis  father  and  son  and 
domestics,  and  found  there  a  great  number  of  fugitives  from  the 
burning  city,  collected  and  prepared  to  share  his  fortunes ;  and 
that  with  them  and. his  father  and  son  he  bade  adieu  for  ever  to 
Troy,  and  made  good  his  retreat  to  the  mountains. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  this  is  amere  pononalnnT- 
rative  of  one  of  the  principal  sufferers ;  every  circumstance  re- 
lated, with  the  single  exception  of  the  concealment  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  Tenedos,  having  been  witnessed  by  the  relator,  or 
heard  by  him  on  the  spot  from  Pantheus  or  Sinon.  This  is,  I 
think,  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  critics  who  have  objected  to 
Virgil's  account  of  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a 
full,  complete,  and  strategical  account  of  the  taking  of  a  great 
city  ;  that  many  circumstances  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
happened,  and  which  indeed  must  have  happened  on  such  an 
occasion,  have  been  either  wholly  omitted  or  left  imexplained  ; 
and  that,  in  short,  Yirgil  in  his  second  book  of  the  Aeneid  has 
evinced  his  infinite  inferiority  in  strategical  science  to  his  great 
prototype  and  master,  Homer.  Many  such  objections  have  been 
lu'ged  from  time  to  time  by  various  critics ;  and,  amongst  others, 
by  a  celebrated  persona.ge  whose  opinion  on  any  matter  connected 
with  military  tactics  must  be  received  with  the  greatest  defer- 
ence— I  mean  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  observations  on 
this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  a  volume  published  after  his  death 
under  the  following  title :  "  Precis  des  Gruerres  de  Cesar,  i>ar 
Napoleon,  ecrit  par  M.  Marchand,  a  File  Sainte  Helene,  sous  la 
dictee  de  TEmpereur ;  suivi  de  pleusieurs  fragmeus  inedits"  : 
Paris,  1836 ;  1  vol.  8vo. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination 
or  refutation  of  all  Napoleon's  objections  (although  I  shall  pro- 
bably in  the  course  of  these  Pemarks  have  occasion  to  refer 
specially  to  more  than  one  of  them),  but  simply  to  state  that 
the  whole  of  his  critique  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
Virgil  intended  to  give,  or  ought  to  have  given,  such  a  full 
and  complete  account  of  the  taking  of  Troy  as  was  given  by 
Homer  of  the  operations  before  its  walls — such  an  account  as 
might  have  been  given  by  a  historian,  or  laid  before  a  directory 
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by  a  coinmander-iii-eliief.  Ou  the  coutraiy,  it  is  to  Le  borue 
carefully  in  miud  that,  Homer's  subject  being  the  misfortunes 
brought  by  the  wrath  of  Achilles  upon  the  army  besieging 
Troy,  that  poet  could  scarcely  have  given  too  particular  or 
strategical  an  account  of  all  that  happened  before  the  Trojan 
walls ;  while,  Virgil's  subject  being  the  adventures  and  fortunes 
of  one  man  (as  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  very  title  and 
exordium  of  his  work),  the  taking  of  Troy  was  to  be  treated 
of  only  so  far  as  connected  with  the  personal  history  of  that 
hero.  Virgil,  therefore,  with  his  usual  judgment,  introduces 
the  taking  of  Troy,  not  as  a  part  of  the  action  of  his  poem,  but 
as  an  episode  ;  and — still  more  effectually  to  prevent  the  atten- 
tion from  being  too  much  drawn  away  from  his  hero,  and  too 
much  fixed  upon  that  great  and  spirit-stining  event — puts 
the  account  of  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  hero  himself,  whom, 
Vi.'iih  the  most  wonderful  art,  he  represents  either  as  a  spectator 
or  actor  in  so  many  of  the  incidents  of  that  memorable  night 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  account  of  those  incidents  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  adventures  of  his  hero,  and  on  the  other,  the  adven- 
tures of  his  hero  form  a  rapid  precis  of  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Even  if  it  had  been  otherwise  consistent  with  the  plan  of  the 
Aeneid  to  have  given  a  full  and  complete  account  of  the  taking 
of  Troy,  and  to  have  described,  for  instance  (as  required  by 
Napoleon),  how  the  other  Trojan  chiefs  signalised  in  the  Iliad 
were  occupied  during  that  fatal  night,  and  how  each  defended 
his  own  quarter  of  the  city  with  the  troops  under  liis  command, 
such  a  full  account  must  necessarily  either  have  rendered 
Aeneas's  naiTative  too  long  to  have  been  delivered  "  inter 
mensas  laticemque  Lyaeum  ;"  or,  to  make  room  for  that  addi- 
tional matter,  some  paii;  of  the  present  story  should  ha\  e  been 
left  out ;  and  then,  I  ask,  which  of  the  incidents  would  the 
reader  be  satisfied  should  have  been  omitted  ? — that  of  Laocoon, 
the  unceasing  theme  and  admiration  of  all  ages,  tliat  shudder- 
ing picture  of  a  religious  prodigy  Y — that  of  Sinon,  on  whieli 
tlie  whole  plot  hangs  ? — tliat  of  the  vision,  of  the  inimitable 
"  tempus  erat,"  the  "  moestissimus  Hector"':' — tliut  of  the 
Priameian    priestess,    '•  ad    »arlura    tendens    iir<lciitiu   lumiua 
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fnistra  (lumiua,  nam  teneras  arcetant  vinculapalmas)"  ? — that 
of  Neoptolemus  blazing  in  burnished  brass,  "  qualis  ubi  in 
lucem  coluber  "? — or  Hecuba  and  her  daughters  flying  to  the 
sheltering  altar,  "  praecipites  atra  ceu  tempestate  columbae  "  ? 
— or  the  good  old  king,  cased  in  the  long-unused  armour,  and 
slipping  and  slain  in  his  Polites'  blood? — or  Venus  staying 
her  son's  hand,  lifted  in  vengeance  against  the  fatal  spring  of 
all  these  sorrows  ? — or  the  innoxious  flame  which,  playing  about 
the  temples  of  lulus,  foreshowed  him  the  father  of  a  line  of 
kings  ? — or  the  "  ter  frustra  comprensa  imago  "  of  the  for  ever 
lost  Creusa  ?  Which  of  all  these  passages  should  have  been 
omitted,  to  make  room  for  the  additional  matter  required  by 
the  imperial  critic  ?  What  reader  will  consent  to  give  up  one, 
even  one,  of  these  most  precious  pearls,  these  conspicuous  stars 
in,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  coronet  that  ever  graced  a  poet's 
brow  ?  And  even  if  the  reader's  assent  were  gained,  if  he  were 
content  with  less  of  Aeneas  and  more  of  the  other  Homeric 
Trojans,  with  less  of  the  romance  and  more  of  the  art  of  war, 
would  such  an  account  have  been  equally  interesting  to  the 
assembled  guests  and  the  love-caught  queen  ?  How  coldly 
would  a  story  in  which  Aeneas  played  a  subordinate  part  have 
fallen  upon  Dido's  ear  ?  How  would  not  her  thought  have 
wandered  from  the  thing  told  to  the  teller  ?  There  was  but 
one  way  to  guard  against  the  double  danger  that  Dido  would 
forget  the  story  in  thinking  of  Aeneas,  and  that  the  reader 
would  forget  Aeneas  in  thinking  of  the  story ;  and  Virgil  adopted 
that  way.     He  made  Aeneas  speak  of  himself — quaeque  ipse 

MISERRIMA    VIDI,    ET    QUORUM     PARS    MAGNA    FUI.         With    what 

effect  he  spoke,  we  learn  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book 
("haerent  infixi  pectore  vultus  verbaque"),  and  Dido  herself 
testifies — "  heu,  quibus  ille  iactatus  fatis  !  quae  bella  exhausta 
canebat!"  Or,  applying  the  words  of  another  great  master  of 
the  human  heart  (Shakespeare,  Othello^  1.  3): 

.     .     .     "  his  story  being  done, 
she  gave  him  for  his  pains  a  world  of  sighs  : 
she  swore — in  fai:h,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange  ; 
'twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful ; 
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she  wished  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wish'd 

that  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man ;  she  thauk'd  him, 

and  bade  him,  if  he  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 

he  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  his  storj', 

and  that  would  woo  her." 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  modern  commander  is  right,  and 
the  great  ancient  poet  and  philosopher  wrong ;  that  the  error 
lies  not  in  Napoleon's  total  misconception,  not  only  of  Virgil's 
general  scope  and  design,  but  of  his  meaning  in  the  plainest 
passages  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  account  of  the  situation  of 
Anchises'  house,  and  of  the  number  of  men  contained  in  the 
horse)  ;  let  us  suppose,  I  say,  that  the  error  lies  not  in  Napo- 
leon's misconception  of  the  poet,  but  in  the  poet's  ignorance  of 
heroic  warfare  ;  and  that  the  episode  does,  indeed,  sin  against 
military  tactique  (but  see  Eem.  on  verse  608)  :  yet  where,  in 
the  whole  compass  of  poetry,  is  there  such  another  episode  ?  so 
many  heart-stirring  incidents  grouped  together,  representing 
in  one  vivid  picture  the  fall  of  the  most  celebrated' city  in  the 
world,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  part  passu,  the  fortunes  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  heroes  of  all  antiquity,  the  son  of  Venus, 
the  ancestor  of  Augustus,  the  first  founder  of  Imperial  Eome  ? 
spoken,  too,  by  the  hero  himself,  at  a  magnificent  banquet,  and 
in  presence  not  only  of  the  princes  of  his  own  nation  (the  part- 
ners of  his  sufferings,  and  the  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  all  he 
related),  but  of  the  whole  Carthaginian  court,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  young  and  artless  queen,  who,  already  admiring  his  god- 
like person  and  beauty,  lost  her  heart  more  and  more  at  every 
word  he  uttered — at  every  turn  of  griefs,  which, 

.     .     .     ' '  so  lively  shown, 
made  her  think  upon  her  own." 

Alas,  alas,  for  the  cold-blooded  criticism  which  could  detect,  or, 
having  detected,  could  dwell  upon,  errors  of  military  tactique 
in  this  flood  of  living  poetry  ;  which  would  chain  the  poet  with 
the  fetters  of  the  historian  ;  wliich,  frigid  aud  unmoved,  would 
occupy  itself  with  the  observation  of  cracks  and  flaws  iu  tlie 
scenic  plaster,  while  the  most  magnificent  drama  ever  presented 
to  enraptured  audience  was  being  enacted  ! 
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6-9. 

QUIS  TALIA  FANDO 
MYRMIDONUM  DOLOPUMVE  AUT  DURI  MILES  ULIXI 
TEMPERET  A  LACRYMIS  ET  lAM  NOX  HUMIDA  CAELO 
PRAECIPITAT 


UuiS  TALIA  FAJCDO.  .  .  TEMPERET  A  LACRYMIS?    Compare  Euiip., 

Fragm.  ex  Aeolo,  23  : 

Tis  au  icXvtav  toivS'  ovk  ay  (K^aAot  Sutpv  ; 

Eurip.,  JIcc.  206  (ed.  Person)  : 

TLS  fffTlV  OVTUl   <TT€ppOS   avOpWTTOV  (pVCTtS, 

7JTJS  yocov  cruiv  Kat  fj.aKpwv  oSvpfji.arwv 
KAvouffa  dpT]Vovs,  ovk  av  (ic^a\oi  5aKpv  ; 

Eurip.,  I2ih.  in  Aul.  791  (ed.  Fix)  : 

Tis  apa  fi   fVTrAoKUf^ovs  KOfxas 

pv/xa  SaKpvoev  ravvdas 

irarptSos  oWv/j-fvas  airoXuTKi 

Sia  <T«,  raf  kvkvov  So\ixo,vxfos  yovov  ; 

Jaeoponus,  Sequent  in  dc  sepfeni  dolorihus  Mariae  Vinjinis  ("  Stabat 
mater  dolorosa")  : 

"  qiiis  est  homo  qui  non  flerct 
matreni  Christi  si  vidcret 

in  tanto  supplicio  ? 
qiiis  non  posset  contristari, 
piam  niatrem  contemplari 
dolentem  cum  filio  r" 

Metast.,  Ciro,  1.  6: 

"  chi  potrcbbe  a  que'  detti 
temperarsl  dal  pianto  ?'' 

Also  Sil.  2.  650,  quoted  in  Rem.  on  2.  3. 

DuRi  ULixi.  Stubborn,  hardened,  and  so  indomitable. 
Compare  4.  247 :  "  Duri  Atlantis,"  and  3.  94  :  "  Dardanidae 
din-i." 

Et  IAM  NOX  IIUMIDA    CAELO    PRAECIITTAT.       "  NoX   desceudit 

in  oceauum,  quasi  cursu  per  medium  caelum   ab  occideute  ad 
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orientem  facto,"  Heyne.     "  Sol  subit  in  oceanum  occidentalem, 

nox  ex  eodem  oceano  occidentali  oritur,"  Peerlkamp.     No,  no  ; 

that  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  the  night  no  less  than  the 

day  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west  is  jjlaced  beyond  all 

manner  of  doubt  by  the  reason  assigned  by  Sol  to  Phaethon  why 

he  could  delay  no  longer,  but  must  forthwith  proceed  on  his 

journey,  Ovid,  Met.  2.  1^2  : 

"  duni  loqiior,  Hesperio  positas  in  littore  metas 
hiiniida  nox  tetigit." 

The  picture  presented  by  our  text  is  therefore  not  that  of  the 
night  setting  in  the  east,  in  which  case  not  only  would  there 
have  been  no  flight  of  Nox  before  Sol,  but  there  would  on 
the  contrary  have  been  the  very  obvious  danger  of  a  collision 
between  the  chariots  of  the  two  deities — in  plain  terms  you 
would  have  had  day  and  night  not  succeeding  each  other,  but 
meeting  each  other,  and  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time — 
but  the  picture  is  of  the  night  setting  in  the  west,  the  great 
hotel  or  sleeping  quarters  of  day,  night,  Aurora,  sun,  and  moon, 
and  all  the  host  of  heaven.  See  Rem.  on  "  ruit  oceano  nox,"  2. 
250. 

Praecipitat,  /.  e.,  ''  fugit  praeceps"  (as  explained  by  Virgil 
himself,  4.  565  : 

"  nonfugls  hinc  praeceps  diim  praecipUare  potestas  r"'), 

and  equally  applicable  to  day  and  to  night.  Compare  Cic.  de 
Orat.  3.  55 :  "  His  autem  de  rebus,  sol  me  ille  admonuit,  ut 
brevior  essem,  qui  ipse  iam  praccipitanfi,  me  c^uoque  haec  prae- 
cipitem  paene  evolvere  coegit."  Liv.  4.  9  :  "  Fraecipifiqne  iam 
die  curare  corpora  milites  iubet"  (see  Rem.  on  1.749).  Caes. 
Bell.  Civ.  3.  25  :  "  Multi  iam  menses  transierant,  et  hiems  iam 
praecijntuverat^^  [winter  was  already  overj. 

While  NOX  PRAECIPITAT  is  "  night  w/.v,"  "  nox  ruit,"  2.  250 
(where  see  Rem,),  and  6.  539,  is  "  night  rises."  What  a  freakish 
thing  is  language  !  No  two  words  can  come  much  nearer  to 
each  other  in  general  meaning,  and  yet  they  are  used  to  exi)ress 
two  things  as  directly  opposed  as  white  is  to  black,  east  to  west, 
day  to  night !    Stay  ;  have  we  not  altum  itiarc  and  (iltmn  caelum  f 
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13. 

INCIPIAM 


"Not  I  will  begin y  but  /  will  undertake,  or  take  in  hand;  first, 
because  although  it  might,  strictly  speaking,  be  quite  correct  for 
Virgil — having  just  stated  (verse  2)  that  Aeneas  began  to  speak 
(oRsus)  with  the  words  infandum  regina  iubes,  &c. — to  cause 
Aeneas  almost  instantly  afterwards  to  say  that  he  began  his  story 
with  the  words  fracti  bello,  &c.,  yet  it  would  be  highly  un- 
poetical,  and  evince  a  barrenness  of  thought  and  expression  quite 
foreign  to  Yirgil.  Secondly,  because  it  is  e\idently  the  in- 
tention of  Aeneas  not  merely  to  begin,  but  briefly  to  tell  the 
whole  story,  as  it  is  no  less  evidently  the  intention  of  Pliny,  where 
he  writes  to  Tacitus  in  the  very  words  of  Aeneas,  "quanquam 
animus  memiuisse  horret,  incipiam,"  not  merely  to  begin,  but  to 
give  a  complete  account  from  beginning  to  end  of  what  he  him- 
self saw  and  suffered  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Tliirdly, 
because  the  very  word  begin  involves  the  idea  of  a  long  story, 
and  thus,  however  true  in  point  of  fact,  contradicts  the  intention 
expressed  by  breviter  (verse  11). 

I,  therefore,  understand  incipiam  to  be  here  used  {o.'&mAen. 
10.  876)  in  its  primary  and  etymological  meaning  of  undertaking, 
taking  in  hand  {in-eapio) ;  so  understood,  it  harmonises  with  orsus, 
with  Aeneas's  intention  of  telling  the  whole  story,  with  breviter, 
and  with  the  immediately  preceding  words,  quanquam  animus 
meminisse  horret,  &c.  Compare  Lucr.  1.  50  :  "Disserere  inci- 
piam" [not  begin  or  commence,  but  undertake,  take  in  hand,  attempt, 
to  discuss].     Also  Tibull.  4.  1.  1  : 

' '  quanquam  me  cognita  virtus 
terret,  ut  infirmac  ncqiicant  subsistere  vires, 
incipiam  tamen ;" 

and  Hor.  >SV/^.  1.1.  93  : 

"  donique  sit  finis  quaerendi ;  quoque  halieas  plus, 
pauperiem  metuas  minus,  et  finire  laborcju 
iiici/iMs,  i)arto  quod  avobas"' 
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[in  which  latter  passage  the  difficulty  pointed  out  by  Mr.  John 
Murray  ('*  Original  views  of  passages  in  the  life  and  writings  of 
the  Poet-philosopher  of  Venusia  :"  Dublin,  1851)  in  the  expres- 
sion "  incipias  finire  laborem  parto" — hitherto  somewhat  ab- 
surdly understood  to  mean  :  *'  begin  to  end  your  labour  now 
that  you  have  gained  your  object" — is  to  be  got  rid  of  not  by 
interpreting  "  finire"  and  "  parto"  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
Mr.  Murray,  but  simply  and  at  once  by  restricting  "  incipias"  to 
its  genuine  and  legitimate  sense  of  settiny  about,  faking  in  //a/icQ- 
Compare  also  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  6.  U^S : 

"  t«cf^^«s  clamor  frustratur  hiantes" 

[not,  begins  with  a  shout  and  ends  with  a  squeak,  but  attentpting 
to  shout,  they  only  squeak].  EcL  5. 10: 

Me.  "  incipe,  Mopse  prior,  si  quos  aut  PhyUidis  ignes 

aut  Alconis  habes  laudes  aut  iurgia  Codri. 

incijje  ;  pascentes  servabit  Tityrus  haedos. 
Mo.       immo  haec,  in  viridi  nuper  quae  eortice  fagi 

carmina  descripsi  et  modulans  altema  notavi, 

experiar" 

(where  we  have  not  only  incipere  in  the  sense  of  undertake, 
but  experiri  used  as  a  variation  of  or  equivalent  for  incipere). 
Tacit.  AniiaL  13.  15  :  '•  Britannico  iussit  exsurgeret,  progres- 
susque  in  medium,  cantum  aliquem  incipere f^  [fa Ice  in  hand  some 
song,  undertake  some  song\     Also  Ter,  Andr.  1.  3.  13 : 

"  nam  iiiceptio  est  amentium,  liaud  aniantium;" 

and  Id.  ib.  5.  1.  17  : 

"  nuptiarum  gratia  haec  sunt  ficta  atque  hiccpt/f  omnia;" 

and  3.  2.  12  : 

"  itane  tandom  idoncus 
tibi  videor  esse  qucni  tarn  apcrtc  fjillerc  inciplan  dolis  ?" 

Val.  Flacc.  6.  123  : 

"  naraque  ubi  iam  viresquc  aliac,  notosqiic  refutat 
arcus,  et  inceptus  iam  lancea  temnit  heriles, 
magnaniniis  nios  ductus:  avis,  baud  seguia  mortis 
iura  jiati." 
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Coripp.  Johanu.  3.  52  : 

"  praecipitur  placidis  Liberatus  dicere  verbis. 

paruit  ille  celer,  plena  sic  voce  locutus  : 
'  Nitor,  summe  ducum,  caussas  narrare  nialoruni 
ct  iiissis  parere  tiiis.     dum  dicere  tento, 
flamma  nocens  siirgit,  gelidiis  praecordia  sanguis 
tiirbat,  et  attentae  vix  prodit  fabula  linguae.'" 

And,  finally,  Horn.  IJ.  3.  99  (MenelauB  speaking)  : 

eTr€i  KaKa  woWa  irciroffdf, 
fiviK   e/JLTjs  epiSos,  Kai  A\e^av5pov  evtK    apxv^ 

(where  ap\y}g  is  incept i,  in  the  sense  of  nndnrtaking) . 

Almost  exactly  corresponding  to  orsus  .  .  .  incipiam  in  the 
passage  before  us  is  "  adorta  .  .  .  orsa,"  Acn.  7.  386. 

That  our  own  English  begin  had  originally  and  primarily  a 
similar  signification,  and  meant  not  to  eontmence,  but  to  under- 
take, appears  both  from  its  Grerman  origin  (viz.,  "  beginnen," 
to  undertake,  as  Schiller,  I)ie  Pieeolom.  1.  3  : 

"  er  wiirde  freiheit  mir  nnd  leben  kosten, 
iind  sein  verwegenes  beginnen  nur 
beschleunigen"), 

and  from  the  use  made  of  the  term,  not  only  by  the  earliest 
English  writers  (as  Eobert  of  Gloucester  : 

"  that  Eneas  bigan  hys  ofspring  to  Luml>ar(lie  first  bring"), 

but  by  Milton,  no  mean  part  of  the  excellence  of  whose  poetry 
consists  in  the  frequent  emploj'ment  of  ordinary  and  current 
terms  in  primitive  and  obsolete,  and  therefore  extraordinary 
meanings  ;  see  Sams.  Agonist.  27 I^. : 

"  if  he  aught  begin, 
how  frequent  to  desert  him,  and  at  last 
to  heap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deeds !" 

Incipiam — first  word  of  the  verse  to  which  it  belongs,  sejia- 
rated  from  the  remainder  of  the  verse  by  a  complete  pause,  and 
constituting  alone  and  by  itself  the  apodosis  referred  to  by 
the  whole  of  the  long  preceding  protasis  si  .  .  .  kefugit — is  in 
the  highest  degree  emphatic.     See  Ivein.  on  2.  246, 
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13-17. 

FRACTl  BELLO  FATISQUE  REPULSI 
DUCTORES  DANAUM  TOT  lAM  LABENTIBIIS  AXNIS 
INSTAR  MONTIS  EQUUM  DIVIXA  PALLADIS  ARTE 
AEDIFICANT  SECTAQUE  INTEXUNT  ABIETE  COSTAS 
VOTUM  PRO  REDITU  SIMULANT  EA  FAMA  VACATUR 


FrACTI  BELLO  FATISQUE  REPULSI.  "  Cum  Verba  FATIS  RE- 
PULSI alio  modo  idem  quod  fracti  bello  exprimere  apertum 
sit,  qiiin  intelligendae  sint  calamitates  ac  clades  belli  qiiibus 
fatigati  Danai  tandem  ad  dolum  confugerunt,  dubium  non  est," 
Dietsch  {Theolog.,  p.  21).  This  is  not  the  meaning.  Fatis 
REPULSI  does  not  express  in  different  terms  the  thought  ex- 
pressed by  fracti  bello  (in  other  words,  is  not  a  variation  of 
a  theme),  but  expresses  the  totally  different,  independent,  and 
additional  thought  that  the  repulses  which  the  Greeks  received 
before  Troy  were  the  work  of  the  fates ;  that  the  ill-success  of 
the  Greeks  was  not  owing  to  want  of  skill,  or  bravery,  or 
strength,  but  to  the  supreme  ordinance  of  the  fates. 

Fatis  repulsi,  a  metonymy  of  the  same  kind  as  (5.  709) 

.     .     .     "  quo  fata  trah lint  retrahuntque,  sequamur," 

and  (5.  22) 

,     .     .     "  superat  quoniam  foituna,  sequamur." 

Tot  iam  labentibus  annis.  The  translators  refer  labenti- 
Bus  to  the  dim  and  faded  past,  instead  of  the  vivid  and  con- 
tinuing present ;  for  instance,  Surrey  : 

.     .     .     "  all  irked  with  the  war, 
wherein  they  wasted  had  so  many  years ;" 

Phaer : 

"  whan  all  in  vaine  so  many  yeeres  liad  past ;'' 

and  Al  fieri : 

"  da  molti  aiini  indarno 
stringevan  Troja  i  eondottier  de'  Greci." 

Yet  the  present  and  continuing  force  of  lablntihis  is  doubly 
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evident ;  because  the  verb  labor  expresses  a  continuing  action, 
and  the  present  participle  a  continuing  time.  It  is  this  con- 
tinuing sense  (observed  by  Wagner,  Qiiaest.  Virg.  29.  1)  which 
constitutes  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  passage  before  us,  as  well 
as  of  Horace's  exquisite 

"  eheu,  fiigaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
labuntur  anni." 

Dryden,  according  to  his  custom,  blinks  the  meaning  altogether. 
Instar  MONTIS  EQUUM.  Evcu  in  more  modem  times,  cities 
have  been  sometimes  taken  by  a  similar  artifice ;  for  instance, 
Breda  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1590,  by  means  of  soldiers  con- 
cealed under  turf  in  a  turf -boat,  and  so  introduced  into  the 
city ;  and  Luna  in  Italy,  by  means  of  soldiers  performing  the 
part  of  mourners,  priests,  &c.,  at  the  pretended  funeral  of  Hast- 
ing.    Compare  Wace,  Roman  de  Ron,  687  (ed.  Pluquet) : 

"  li  mestre  cler  cante  1' office, 


li  Eveske  canta  la  messe, 

dcs  Paenz  fu  la  turbe  espessc." 


DiviNW  PALLADis  ARTE.  The  commcntators  make  Pallas  a 
party  in  the  Grecian  stratagem,  an  accomplice  of  Epeus  and 
Sin  on.  "  Palladis  arte,  vnoOy]noavvr\ai,''^  Heyne,  quoting  Od. 
8.  U93  :  Tov  ETTftoc  eTrotrjo-ei^  aw  A9i]vt).  "  Pallas  fabros  in  ex- 
stniendo  equo  consilio  suo  et  praeceptis  adiuvit,"  Forbiger, 
quoting,  along  with  the  same  passage  of  the  Odyssey,  Eurip. 
Troad.  9  : 

o  yap  VlapvacTws 
^(tJKfvs  Ettslos  iJ.riX'''''ai(f'i  TlaWaSos 
f/Kv/ioy^  iirirov  revxecov  (TwapiMoaas 
TTvpyuy  eiT(fxi]iev  evros,  oKeQpiov  fiapos. 

*'  DiviNA,  ergo  non  sua,  sed  ea  quam  dea  Pallas  iis  monstra- 
verat,"  Wagner  (1861),  quoting,  along  with  the  same  passage 
of  the  Odyssey,  //.  15.  70  : 

(IS  o  k'  Axaioi 
lAioj'  aiirv  eAoier  Adr]van]S  Sta  ySuuAas. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  meaning  of  Virgil. 
Pallas  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  building  of  the 
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horse.  The  leaders  of  the  Danai  are  its  builders  (ductores 
DAXALM  aedtficant),  and  built  it  divixa  arte  palladis. 
Now,  what  is  divixa  arte  palladis?  or  rather,  leaving  out 
DIVIXA  as  unessential,  and  taking  arte  palladis  by  itself, 
what  is  ARTE  PALLADIS  ?  O^id,  ex  Pouto,  3.  8.  9,  uses  the  iden- 
tical expression  in  the  sense  of  art  of  Pa //as,  i.  e.,  Pa//a(lian  art: 

"  vellera  dura  ferunt  pecudes,  et  Palladis  uti 
arte  Tomitanae  non  didicere  niu-us," 

"the  daughters  of  Tomi  have  not  learned  to  use  the  Palla- 
dian  art ;"  and  so  precisely  our  author :  *'  the  leaders  of  the 
Danai  build  with  Palladian  art."  Not  that  the  art  of  Pallas, 
the  Palladian  art,  with  which  the  leaders  of  the  Danai  build 
is  the  same  art  of  Pallas,  the  same  Palladian  art,  which  the 
daughters  of  Tomi  have  not  learned,  but  that — there  being 
many  arts  of  Pallas,  many  Palladian  arts  [Ovid,  Fast.  3.  833 : 
"  mille  dea  est  operum."     Idem,  Art.  Amat.  1.  691  : 

"  qiiid  facis,  Aeacida  ?  non  sunt  tua  mimera  lanae. 
tu  titulos  alia  Palladis  arte  petas] — 

the  one  with  which  the  ductores  daxaum  build  is  the  build- 
ing art,  while  the  one  which  the  daughters  of  Tomi  have  not 
learned  is  the  weaving  art.     Compare  («),  Propert.  3.  20,  7: 

"  est  tibi  [Cjmthiae]  forma  potens,  sunt  castae  Palladis  artcs, 
splendidaque  a  docto  fama  refulget  avo  " 

(where  the  "  Palladis  artes  " — the  Palladian  arts — of  which 
Cynthia  was  mistress  are  the  art  of  weaving,  exactly  as  in  our 
text  the  PALLADIS  arte — the  Palladian  art — with  which  tlie 
DUCTORES  DANAUM  AEDTFicAXT  is  the  art  of  building).  (I»), 
Eurip.  Troad.  9  (quoted  above)  : 

0  yap  Xlapvaaws 
<l>«/c«us  Eireios  yUTJX  o''^"'''   na\Ao5os 
tyKv/uLov'  iinrov  Ttvx^wv  crvvap/xocras 
irvpywu  (iTe^\piv  (vtos,  o\fdpiov  &apos 

(where  iuii}\avai(n  UaXXa^og  is  the  Palladian  art,  tlie  art  in- 
vented and  patronized  by  Pallas,  with  which  Epeus  constructed 
the  horse,  exactly  as  in  our  text  palladis  arte  is  the  Palladian 
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art,  the  art  invented  and  patronized  by  Pallas,  with  which  the 
chiefs  of  the  Danai  build  the  horse),     (o),  Aen.  9.  303  : 

.     .     "  ensem 
auratum,  mlra  queni  feccrat  arte  Lycaon 
Gnosius  " 

(wliere  it  is  with  "  mira  arte,"  wonderful  art,  Gnosian  Lycaon 
had  made  the  sword ;  exactly  as  in  our  text  it  is  with  divina 
(pALLADis)  AETE,  divine  (superexcellent :  see  below)  art  (Palla- 
dian),  the  ductores  danaum  build  the  horse).  («f),  Juv. 
14.  34 : 

.     .     .     "  quibus  arte  henigna 
et  meliore  Into  finxit  praecordia  Titan" 

{where  it  is  mth  benign  art  Titan  moulds  the  "  praecordia," 
exactly  as  it  is  with  divine  (superexcellent)  art  (Palladian)  the 
DUCTORES  DANAUM  build  the  horse),     (c),  Tibull.  1.  3.  47  : 

.     .     .     "  nee  ensem 
immiti  saevus  duxerat  arte  fabor." 

And  iX),  Mart.  7.  55  : 

"astra  polumqiie  tua  cepisti  mente,  Rabin; 

PaiThasiam  mira  q\n  stniis  arte  domum." 

What,  then?  are  the  expressions  Palladia  ars  and  ars 
Palladis  always  and  everywhere  Palladian  art  used  not  by 
Pallas  but  by  somebody  else — here  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Danai, 
there  by  the  women  of  Tomi,  elsewhere  by  some  other  agent? 
Far  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  those  expressions — occurring,  as 
they  occasionally  occur,  where  there  is  no  agent  by  whom 
Palladian  art  can  be  used — are  to  be  understood  not  as  signi- 
fying art  invented  and  patronized  by  Pallas,  but  as  signifying 
art  used  on  the  particular  occasion  by  Pallas  herself,  ex.  (jr. 
Mart.  6.  13  : 

"  quis  terhidiacofoiTaatani,  lulia,  caelo, 

vel  qxiis  PaUadiae  non  putet  arils  opus  ?" 

Stat.  Sih\  1.  1.  5  (to  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian)  : 

"  an  te  Talladiae  talem,  Gennanice,  nobis 
efl&nxere  manus  f 

— the  Palladian  art  (art  of  Pallas)  of  the  former  of  which  pas- 
sages is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  Palladian  hands  (hands  of 
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Pallasj,  of  the  latter.  The  mistake  of  the  commentators  con- 
sists in  their  confounding  the' "art  of  Pallas"  (Palladian  art)  of 
Yirgil,  equivalent  to  art  invented  and  patronized  by  Pallas,  with 
the  "  Palladian  art  "  (art  of  Pallas)  of  Martial,  equivalent  to  art 
of  Pallas's  own  hands.  Instances,  indeed,  occur  in  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  in  which  of 
these  its  two  senses  the  expression  Palladia  ars  or  arsPal- 
ladis  is  to  be  understood,  cv.  (jr.  Propertius,  -3.  9.  41  : 

' '  nioeiiia  cum  Graio  Xepttinia  pressit  aratro 
victor  TaUad'iixe  Ligneus  art  is  eqmis," 

where— there  being  on  the  one  hand  as  total  absence  of  agent 
to  use  art  invented  and  patronized  by  Pallas,  as  there  is  on  the 
other  of  indication  that  the  art  spoken  of  was  used  by  Pallas 
herself — the  "  ars  Palladia"  spoken  of  is  with  equal  probabi- 
lity art  invented  and  patronized  by  Pallas,  and  art  practised  by 
Pallas  herself  on  the  particidar  occasion  :  an  ambiguity  which 
does  not  exist  either  in  our  text  or  in  the  parallel  text  of  Eiui- 
pides  quoted  above,  in  both  which  places  the  express  mention 
of  the  agent  by  whom  the  Palladian   art  is  used    (ductores 

DAXAUM  PALLADIS   AKTK    AEDIFICAXT  :  <I>w(vfi/<;  Y.-uoq    fx^yjivaLdi 

riaXXaooc  (TvvaptioaaQ)  as  peremptorily  forbids  us  to  imder- 
stand  the  Palladian  art  spoken  of  by  those  authors  to  be  art 
employed  by  Pallas  herself  in  the  building  of  the  horse,  as  ( I ) 
the  <juv  A9t}in)  of  Homer  ;  ('S)  the 

ApyeiT^s  nnTi]\aTov  spyov  Adr]yr]s 

of  Tryphiodorus  (verse  2) ;  (3)  the 

X^p"'^  M<y  avSpofisrjs,  avrap  ^ovK7)cnv  Adr]V7}S 

of  the  same  author  (verse  119) ;  (4)  the  -oi'  Etthov  Tt  kcu  Adtivac 
nrirov  of  Pliilostr.  Heroic,  (ed.  Boisson.),  p.  102  ;  and  (5)  theroi^ 

ITTTTOV  TOV  KOtXoi),  OV   TiKTWV  jLUV    ElTHOC;    t,VV    A0)/1'O    tytVtTO  of   tllB 

same  Philostr.  Jleroic.  (ed.  Boisson.),  p.  IGG,  forbid  us  to  under- 
stand the  Trojan  liorse  of  those  authors  to  have  been  built  with- 
out Pallas's  personal  assistance  and  co-operation  ;  or,  as  (O), 
the  Adf\vuu\  r]fj/.iucTi  of  Apollon.  Ehod.  4.  582  : 

auS-rjiv  y\a<{)vpris  vtjos  Sopv,  to  p   ava  /xeffffr^v 
ffTeipav  AdrivatT)  AwSuviSos  7]pfxo(Te  <p7]yov' 

HENKY,  AKNKIDKA,   VUI,    U.  3 
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(7)  the  KaXiuactfitrt]  fTTirtXAtro  Toiroytiui]  of  Orplieus,  Argon. 
65  : 

Kai  pa  KaXeffffa/xeVT)  [Juno]  eTrereWeTO  Tpiroyevetr], 
Kon  01  (p-qyive-qv  irpooTOv  Te/crr^varo  t-rja, 
7)  Kai  vw'  eiAartpois  epiTfxois  aXifivpea  jiivQ-q 
irpwTT)  viTi^eireprjae' 

and  (S)  the  Ad  ova  evnpfxnfjav  of  Apollodorus,  1.9:  Kara  0£  Tj)v 
irptopav  ivi^pnoaiv  AOipa  ^wrjjfi'  (j)ii}yuv  ti]^-  AtodinvtCoQ  ^vXov, 
forbid  us  to  understand  the  Argo  of  those  authors  to  have 
been  built  without  the  personal  presence  and  co-operation  of 
the  same  goddess. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  this  is  to  ignore  Homer,  who  informs 
lis,  Od.  8.  U93  (quoted  above),  that  the  horse  was  made  by 
Epeus  aw  AOr]vr]  \  and  Homer  is  not  to  be  ignored  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  Virgilian  passage  which  treats  of  a  subject  ah-eady 
treated  of  by  Homer.  True  :  but  however  excellent  a  guide 
Homer  may  be  to  the  meaning  of  Virgil's  words  in  a  case  in 
which  those  words  allow  such  meaning  to  be  put  on  them  and 
present  no  better  of  their  own,  Homer's  guidance  is  none  at  all, 
or  worse  than  none,  in  a  case  in  which  Yirgil's  words  not  only 
do  not  allow  the  Homeric  meaning  to  be  put  on  them,  but,  well 
considered,  present  a  meaning  more  appropriate  in  the  mouth 
of  Yirgil  than  the  Homeric  meaning  had  been — the  very  case 
we  are  considering,  in  which  not  osiBy  does  pallauis  arte, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  expression  elsewhere  (see  above),  not 
allow  itself  to  be  interpreted  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by 
various  commentators — all  taking  their  cue  from  the  Homeric 
aw  Adi}vr],  either  V7ro0iiiuioavii}ai  (IlaAAficoc),  or  "  consilio  et 
praeceptis  (Palladis),"  or  "  ea  [arte]  quam  dea  Pallas  iis 
monstraverat,"  bsit  any  of  these  meanings  had  been  as  little 
proper  in  the  mouth  of  Virgil — writing  for  the  highly  cultivated, 
little  romantic,  almost  sceptical,  age  and  court  of  Augustus — as 
it  was  proper  in  the  mouth  of  Homer,  writing  for  an  age  so 
much  less  cultivated,  more  simple,  and  more  ignorant.  And 
Virgil — in  not  copying  the  Homeric  myth  to  the  uttermost  let- 
ter, in  bearing  in  mind  the  Horatian  "nee  dens  intersit"  and 
representing  the  horse  as  built  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Danai,  not 
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with  the  assistance  of  or  by  the  hands  of  Pallas,  but  ouly  with 
the  art  of  Pallas,  /.  e.,  with  Palladian  art — has  ouly  shown  his 
usual  preference  of  common  sense  to  unnecessary,  childish,  and 
even  absiu-d  extravagance,  and  protected  his  Trojan  horse  from 
reproaches  similar  to  those  which  have  been  so  justly  heaped 
^compare  Claud,  de  Bell.  Get.  1^  : 

"  licet  omnia  vates 
In  mains  celebrata  fcrant,  ipsamque  secandis 
Argois  trabibus  iactent  sndasse  Minervam ; 
nee  nemoris  tantum  innxisse  carentia  sensii 
robora,  serl,  caeso  Tniarii  lovis  angnre  luco, 
arbore  praesaga  tabiilas  animasse  loquaces") 

upon  the  Argo  of  Orpheus,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  Apollo- 
dorus :  the  Argo,  another  myth  in  which  another  Roman  poet 
almost  coeval  with  our  author,  exercising  a  similar  discretion, 
represents  that  still  more  wonderful  structure,  the  first  ship,  as 
constructed  neither  by  Pallas  with  her  own  hands  nor  by  Argus 
with  the  personal  assistance  of  Pallas,  but  by  Argus  "  Palladio 
opere,"  as  nearly  as  possible  our  author's  divixa  palladis 
ARTE  (Phaedr.  4.  6.  6)  : 

"  ntinam  nee  imqnam  Pelei  nemoris  ingo 
pinns  bipenni  concidisset  Thessala, 
nee  ad  professae  mortis  andacem  viam 
fabricasset  Argus  opere  Palladia  ratem." 

If  I  am  correct  in  these  observations,  artists  skilled  in  arts 
communicated  to  mankind  by  the  respective  inventing  gods 
were  able  under  later  polj'theism  to  execute  works  which  under 
primitive  polytheism  could  not  be  executed  without  the  personal 
presence  and  assistance  of  the  respective  inventing  gods  them- 
selves ;  exactly  as  under  modern  monotheism  men  perform  daily 
with  Grod's  mere  will  or  Grod's  mere  providence — "  Deo  volente," 
or  "  providentia  Dei" — acts  which  under  primitive  monotheism 
required  the  personal  presence  and  co-operation  either  of  the 
one  Grod  Himself  or  of  the  one  Grod's  special  messenger :  war- 
rant for  the  sceptic  dogma  that  the  world  as  it  advances  in 
knowledge  less  and  less  either  seeks  or  requires  heaven's  assist- 
ance; exemplifying  so,  in  the  collective,  the  truth  of  tlie  proverb 
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so  true  iu  the  individual  :  "  Help  yourself  and  God  will  lielp 
you." 

DiviNA.  The  meaning  of  palladis  arte  remains  the  same 
whether  we  understand  diyina  literally  or  figuratively ;  whether 
as  meaning  divine,  Oeiog,  in  the  sense  of  derived  from  a  god,  as 
Georfj.  li.  9,W  : 

"  esse  apibus  partem  diriiwc  mentis  et  haiistiis 
aetherios," 

or  as  meaning  divine,  Oeiog,  in  the  sense  of  supremel}'  excellent, 
as  Cic.  PJiilipp.  12 :  "Ipsa  ilia  Martia,  caelestis  et  diriua  legio, 
hoc  nuntio  languescet  et  mollietur."  Compare  the  a23plication 
hy  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  (ed.  Lamhin.),  p.  227,  of  the  same 
term  in  the  same  sense  to  the  cognate  and  similarly  wonderful 
piece  of  Avorkmanship,  the  Argo:  "  Atque  ille  apud  Attium  pas- 
tor, qui  navem  nunquam  ante  vidisset,  nt  procul  diviiinm  et 
novum  vehiculum  Ai^gonautarum  e  monte  conspexit,  primo 
admirans  et  perterritus  hoc  modo  loquitur."  Pallas,  therefore, 
unless  I  greatly  err,  is  no  more  personally  present  and  helping 
here  in  the  building  of  the  wooden  horse  hy  the  chiefs  of  the 
Danai  dtvina  pallauis  arte,  than  Phoebus  is  present  and 
helping  in  the  curing  of  the  sick  by  physicians  "  Phoebea  arte," 
Ovid,  Fast.  3.  827  : 

.     .     .     "  Phoebea  morbos  qui  pellitis  arte." 

Grave,  however,  as  are  these  mistakes  of  modern  com- 
mentators concerning  our  author's  meaning  in  this  place,, 
the  mistakes  of  the  ancient  commentators  are  graver  still, 
Servius  (ed.  Lion)  doubting  whether  arte  (joined  though  it 
be  with  the  highest  term  of  praise  it  was  possible  to  bestow) 
is  not  to  be  understood  in  its  bad  sense,  viz.  of  do/o  ||"  aut 
ingeniose  aut  dolose ;  ac  si  diceret  '  consilio  iratae  deae,  quae 
fuit  inimica  Troianis'''3  ;  and  Donatus  (proh,  pudor  !)  sepa- 
rating PALLADis  from  ARTE  and  connecting  it  with  equum  : 
"  Ecce  in  bellum  factum  [%tf  "in  hello  fracti  "]  verterunt  se 
ad  insidias,  ut  desperatam  in  aperto  Marte  victoriam  admini- 
culo   fraudis  obtinere  potuissent.     Proiude  ad  ixstar  inioxtis 

EQUUM    PAET.ADIS   AEDIFK'ANT,    et     DIVIXA    AiriK    COhTAS    eius    IX- 
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TEXUNT.  Cm-  antem  Palladis  nomine  aedificatus  sit,  datur 
color  quo  possent  homines  ab  insidiarum  suspieione  transduci"  : 
a  perverse  interpretation,  by  whomsoever  made — for  it  could 
hardlv  have  been  made  by  Donatus — and  unparalleled  in  the  long- 
chronicle  of  perverse  interpretations,  unless,  indeed,  by  our  own 
Pope,  of  Homer's  (//.  19.  136)  : 

avTiKa  3'  eiA'  Attiv  Ki<pa\ris  XnTapoirKoKa/noio, 

"from  his  ambrosial  head,  where  perched  she  sate, 
he  snatched  the  fiu-y-goddess  of  debate." 

Aeuificaxt,  theme;  sectaque  intexuxt  ahiete  costas, 
variation  ;  in  other  words,  not  two  different  acts  are  described, 
but  only  one,  viz.,  the  building  of  tlie  horse  ;  which,  described 
as  usual  first  in  general  terms  (aedieicaxt),  is  then  described 
in  particular  (sectaque  intexuxt  abiete  costas).  Heyne 
therefore  is  right,  and  Turnebus  wrong. 

Sectaque  ixtexuxt  abiete  costas.  It  is  a  different  tree 
in  the  almost  repeated  description,  verse  112  : 

"  cum  iam  hie  trahibus  contextiis  aeemis 
staret  eqiius." 

Costas.  Xot,  by  synecdoche,  the  sides,  but  literally  the  ribs 
of  the  horse,  those  strong  timbers  which  we  may  suppose  to  have 
extended  in  an  arched  form  transversely  from  the  longitudinal 
spine,  so  as  to  surround  the  interior  cavity  and  support  the  outer 
boarding;  such  timbers  as  in  the  ship  are  called  "  statumina" 
(Turnebus),  Ital.  eodole,  Fr.  Jen  vaningues,  Engl.  fnttocJcH,  and 
which  form  the  substantial  framework  of  the  ship,  the  skeleton, 
or  as  the  Italians  call  it,  the  ossatura.  Texuxt  expresses  that 
these  costae  were  not  merely  simple  parallel  ribs,  but  were 
supported  by  cross  pieces  so  as  to  form  a  crates.  The  costae 
or  internal  framework  of  a  ship  are  well  distinguished  from  the 
tabulae  or  outside  boarding  by  Corippus  dc  Lund.  last  in.  4. 

'•  protiuu.s  oiunigcni  caeduiitiir  rubuni  ligni, 
quae(iue  siiis  aptanda  lucis.    diiris.sima  coa/ux, 
mollia  daut  hif/n/nx." 
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YoTUM.     Not  (witli  Servius)  the  verb,  but  the  substantive, 
for  we  find  in  Petronius,  89  : 

.     .     .     ' '  .stipant  graves 
equi  lecessus  Dauai,  et  in  voto  latent." 


18-20. 

HUC  DELECTA  VIRUM  SORTITI  CORPORA  FURTIM 
INCLUDUNT  CAECO  LATERl  PENITUSQUE   CAVERNAS 
INGENTES  UTERUMQUE  ARMATO  MILITE  COMPLENT 


Let  not  tbe  too  prosaic  reader,  interpreting  this  sentence  accord- 
ing to  its  literal  structure,  suppose  it  to  mean  that,  besides  the 
DELECTA  VIRUM  CORPORA  whicli  were  inclosed  in  the  hollow  sides 
of  the  horse,  the  vast  caverns  of  its  womb  were  filled  with  armed 
soldiers  ;  or  that  a  considerable  vacancy,  remaining  after  the 
selected  chiefs  were  inclosed,  was  filled  up  with  a  large  body  of 
common  soldiers.  On  the  contrary,  the  latter  clause  of  the  sen- 
tence is  only  explanatory  of  the  former  ;  armato  milite  inform- 
ing us  that  the  delecta  virum  corpora  were  armed  warriors; 
CAVERNAS  iNGENTEs  UTERUMQUE,  that  by  CAECO  LATERl  was  meant 
the  whole  interior  cavity  or  chamber  of  the  statue  ;  and  com- 
pj.EKT,  that  the  cavity  was  completely  filled  by  the  persons  who 
were   inclosed    (includunt) — in    other    words,    huc    delecta 

VlRUM  SORTITI  CORPORA  FURTIM    INCLUDUNT    CAECO    LATERl    is    a 

theme  of  which  penitusque  cavernas  ingentes  uterumque 
ARMATO  MILITE  COMPLENT  is  the  Variation;  cavernas  ingentes 
UTERUMQUE  Varying  caeco  lateri  ;    armato  milite  varying 

DELECTA  VIRUM  CORPORA  ;  and  PENITUS   COMPLENT  Varying    SOR- 

tlit  ruRTi:\i  includunt.  That  this  is  the  true  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  the  passage  appears  from  the  follomng  consi- 
derations:  (1),  that  it  is  according  to  our  author's  usual  habit 
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thus  to  present  in  tlie  first  clause  of  liis  sentence  no  more  than 
the  slcetcli  or  skeleton  of  his  thought,  and  then  in  the  subsequent 
clause  to  fill  u[)  and  clothe  with  flesh  and  life  such  previous  sketch 
or  skeleton.  (^),  that,  in  the  sequel,  only  uelecta  virum  cor- 
pora, viz.,  Thessander,  Sthenelus,  Ulysses,  Acamas,  Thoas, 
Neoptolemus,  Machaon,  Menelaus,  and  Epeus  come  out  of  tlie 
horse.  (3),  that  even  in  the  account  given  by  Tryphiodorus, 
an  author  so  much  more  likely  than  Virgil  to  disregard  verisimi- 
litude, we  find  (verses  152  et  seqq.)  the  ambush  consisting  of  no 
more  than  twenty-two  individuals,  every  one  of  them  named, 
and  all  of  them  collectivelj'  styled  (verse  5i22)  rfn-^jjara*  (iaai- 
ArjfCj  corresponding — /iotr/Aj/fc?  to  Yirgil's  delecta  virum  cor- 
pora ;  and  TevxrjTTai,  to  Yirgil's  armato  mii-ite.  (4),  that  it  is 
as  plain  from  Cicero's  {Philipp.  2.  13) :  "  In  luiius  me  consilii 
soeietatem  tanquam  in  equum  Troianum  cum  principibus  in- 
cludis  ?"  that  neither  Cicero  himself,  nor  the  audience  Cicero 
was  addressing,  viz.,  the  Roman  Senate,  had  any  other  notion  of 
the  ambush  than  that  it  consisted  so/tV^  of  "  principes'"  (=  delecta 
virum  corpora)  ;  as  it  is  plain  from  a  comparison  of  this  same 
passage  of  Cicero  with  Cicero's  still  more  remarkable  {dc  Orat. 
2.  22) :  "  Exortus  est  Isocrates  magister  istorum  omnium,  cuius 
e  ludo,  tanquam  ex  equo  Troiano,  nieri  principes  exierunt," 
tliat  the  selectness  of  the  society  inside  the  Trojan  horse  had 
become  a  proverb,  at  least  with  Cicero  ;  and  (5),  and  lastly, 
that  a  satisfactory  answer  is  thus  afforded  to  the  very  obvious  ob- 
jection to  the  whole  story  as  commonly  understood  (Xapoleon, 
tibi  supra  (see  Rem.  on  2.  5-6),  p.  228:  "En  suj^posant  que 
ee  cheval  contint  seulement  cent  guerriers,  il  devait  etre  d'un 
poids  enorine,  et  il  n'est  pas  probable  qu'il  ait  pu  etre  mene  du  bord 
de  la  mer  sous  les  murs  d'llion  en  un  jour,  ayant  surtout  deux 
rivieres  a  traverser"),  viz.,  that  the  horse,  so  far  from  containing 
one  hundred  individuals,  did  not  even,  the  story  being  rightly  un- 
derstood, contain  one-tenth  of  that  number.  Against  all  which 
if  Mr.  Couington's  difficulty  be  urged,  viz.,  that  the  expressions 
"  armatos  f audit  equus "  (verse  328)  and  "pars  irgentem  for- 
midine  turpi  seandunt  rursus  equum"  (verse  4()',r  art'  iudioativo 
of  multitude,  I  reply,  first,  ihat  no  coiiclusiDii  as  to  uuiii1m>i'  can 
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be  deduced  from  the  word  fund  ere — applied  by  Yirgil  him- 
self, Geo)'(j.  1.  1:2,  to  the  production  of  a  single  object  : 

,     "  cui  prima  frementem 
fudit  eqiuim  tellus ; ' ' 

and  secondly,  that  even  if  f  under e  always  implied  either  con- 
siderable number  or  considerable  quantity  (which  the  just-cited 
example  proves  it  does  not) ,  still  no  conclusion  as  to  the  number 
of  persons  actually  contained  in  the  horse  can  be  drawn  from 
either  of  the  passages  cited  by  Mr.  Conington — tlie  expressions 
of  Pantheus  in  the  one  being  exaggerated  by  fear,  and  of 
Aeneas  in  the  other  by  hatred. 

Delecta.     Compare  Cic.   Tusc.  Qxne.^t.  1.  20  (ed.  Orelli)  : 
"  ea  [navis]  quae  est  nominata  Argo,  quia  '  Argivi  in  ea 

clch'Cfi  viri, 
vecti,  petebant  pellem  inaurataui  arietis.'  " 

Cavernas  ingentes  uterumque  =  "  eavernas  ing-entes  uteri." 


21-23. 

EST  IN  CONSPECTU  TEXEDOS  XOTISSIMA  EAMA 
INSULA  DIVES  OPUM  PRIAMI  DUM  REGNA  MANEBANT 
NUNC  TANTUM  SINUS  ET  STATIO  MALEFIDA  CARINIS 


Est   IN    CONSPECTU  TENEDOS    .    .    .    INSULA    .    .    .    SINUS  ET  STATIO 

MAi,EFiDA  CARINIS.     Compare  Aesch.  Pers.  lilt.5  (ed.  Schiitz)  : 

0aia,  Svaop/uLos  vauaiv. 

Tenedos,  as  it  was  before  tlie  Greek  invasion,  viz.,  dives 
OPUM,  is  contrasted  with  Tenedos  as  it  is  now  (nunc),  viz.,  a 
mere  bay  affording  an  unsafe  roadstead  for  ships.  The  contrast 
serves  the  purjDOse  of  an  explanation  how  it  happened  that  the 
Grreek  fleet  could  ensconce  itself  in  the  statio  or  roadstead  of 
Tenedos,  without  its  coining  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Trojans 
that  it  was  there,  viz.,  because,  the  island  having  been  deserted 
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on  the  first  appearance  of  the  Greeks  before  Trov,  there  was 
now  no  one  on  it  (xuxc  taxtum  sinus  et  static  ;  huc  se  pro- 
VECTi  DESERTO  IN  i-iTTORE  condunt)  to  brhig  the  intelligence  to 
that  city  that  the  Grreek  fleet  (supposed  to  have  taken  its  depar- 
ture for  Greece)  was  actually  riding  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead 
of  Tenedos.  Tlie  contrast,  therefore,  of  Tenedos  dives  opum 
with  Tenedos  tantum  sinus  et  statio  carinis  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  contrast  (Sil.  14.  201,  ed.  Rup.) : 

"  et  iiisti  quondam  portus,  mine  littore  solo 

subsitlium  infiduni  fugientibus  aequora,  Mylae," 

of  Mylae  a  port,  and  therefore  affording  (viz.,  by  means  of 
land  on  one  side,  and  a  mole  or  moles  towards  the  sea)  complete 
shelter,  or  shelter  on  every  side,  to  ships,  with  Mylae  no  longer  a 
port,  but  only  (the  mole  or  moles  having  been  destroyed  by 
storm  or  allowed  to  go  to  ruin)  a  mere  statio  or  roadstead,  and 
therefore  affording  shelter  to  ships  on  the  land  side  only,  /.  e., 
by  means  of  the  land  or  shore  alone  ("littore  solo").  The 
latter  contrast,  or  that  of  a  regular  port  ("  iusti  portus,"  Sil.) 
with  a  mere  statio  or  roadstead,  has  been  repeated  by  Veil. 
Paterc.  2.  72  :  "  exitialemque  tempestatem  fugientibus  statio 
i^Toporfti  foret." 

Hi*  t'av,  then,  is  the  information  which  our  text  gives  us  of 
the  deserted  state  of  the  island  of  Tenedos,  at  the  time  the  Greeks 
availed  themselves  of  its  roadstead,  from  being  gratuitous  and 
serving  the  mere  purpose  of  ornament  £"  Ea  vastities  in  insula 
facta,  ut  ea  hoc  uno  nota  sit,  quod  naves  tempestate  iactatae  in 
littorum  recessu,  quem  siituni  appellat,  stationon,  etsi  parum 
tutam,  habeant,"  Heyne.  "  The  island  is  said  to  be  a  sinus,  a 
bay  forming  a  doubtful  roadstead,  being  all  for  which  it  was 
then  remarkable.  ,  .  .  Deserto  in  littore  shows  that  the 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  Tenedos  had  already  begiui,"  Coning- 
ton],  that  it  is  precisely  this  piece  of  information  which  imparts 
to  this  part  of  the  narrative  verisimilitude  and  plausibilit}^ — a 
verisimilitude  and  plausibility  so  marvellously  increased  hy  the 
epithet  by  which  the  statio  is  characterized,  viz.,  maeefida  ; 
see  next  paragraph. 

Maleeida  =ii{tid(i:  faithless,  unsafe.  But  why  this  character 
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of  the  roadstead  so  especially  put  forward  ?  Was  not  the  faith- 
lessness, the  insecurity,  of  the  roadstead  the  very  reason  why  the 
Greek  fleet,  if  it  had  any  care  for  its  own  safety,  should  avoid  it  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  danger  of  an  accident  happening  from  the 
weather  in  the  short  interval  for  which  the  fleet  was  to  be  there  was 
exceedingly  small,  while  the  danger  of  the  Trojans  learning  they 
were  there,  had  the  static  been  fid  a,  and  on  that  account,  of 
course,  a  favourite  resort  for  vessels,  had  been  great.  The  static 
was  the  very  statio  for  the  Grreeks  to  choose  above  all  others,  no 
leiSS  on  account  of  its  convenient  distance  neither  too  near  nor 
too  far  from  Troy,  and  its  position  {if  the  information  obtained 
by  Heyne  on  the  subject  be  correct :  "  Nunc  autem  per  eos  qui 
haec  loca  adierunt  in  compertis  habeo,  ex  locis  illis,  quae  Ilii 
vestigiis  assignari  sclent  (Bunarbaschi)  Q^enedum  hand  dubie 
prospici,  et  esse  in  eius  littore  australi  stationem  navium,  quae 
earum  conspectum  oeulis  ex  Ilio  prospicientium  eripiat")  out 
of  the  view  of  that  city,  tliaii  on  account  of  the  loneliness  of  the 
shore  (deserto  in  littore)  and  the  small  probable,  perhaps 
even  no,  resort  to  a  station  so  little  in  repute  (malefida). 


30-34. 

CLASSIBUS  HlC  LOCUS  HIC  ACIES  CERTARE  SCLEBANT 
PARS  STUPET  INNUPTAE  DONUM  EXITIALE  MINERVAB 
ET  MOLEM  MIRANTUR  EQUI  PRIMUSQUE  THYMCRTES 
DUCI  INTRA  MUROS  HORTATUR  ET  ARCE  LOCARI 
SIVE  DCLO  SEU  lAM  TROIAE  SIC  FATA  FEKEBANT 

Classibus  HIC  LOCUS.  In  this  passage  Virgil,  according  to  his 
custom  (see  Remm.  on  1.  500;  2.  18  and  49),  presents  us  first 
(verses  27  and  28)  with  the  general  idea,  the  deserted  appear- 
ance of  the  places  lately  occupied  by  the  Greeks ;  and  then 
(verses  29  and  30)  supplies  the  particulars,  in  the  words  of  the 
Trojans  pointing  out  to  each  otlier  tlic  various  localities. 
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The  reader,  however,  must  not  be  misled  by  the  words 
CLASsiBus  Hic  LOCUS  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  place  set  apart 
for  the  ships.  Innumerable  passages  in  the  Iliad,  and  especiall3^ 
the  account  of  the  battle,  at  the  ships  (//.  13),  render  it  perfectly 
clear  that,  the  ships  being  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  the  tents  were 
erected  beside  and  amongst  them ;  the  ships  and  tents  of  one 
nation  forming  one  group,  those  of  another  nation  another 
group,  and  those  of  a  third  nation  a  third  group  ;  and  so  on, 
along  the  entire  line  of  shore  occupied  by  the  encamj)ment. 
Classibus  means,  therefore,  not  the  ships,  as  contra-distinguished 
from  the  tents,  but  the  ships  taken  together  with  their  depen- 
dencies, the  tents ;  or  in  other  words,  it  means  the  Grecian  en- 
campment, called  classes  by  Virgil,  and  ai  i-rjfc  by  Homer,  from 
its  most  important  and,  especially  from  a  distance,  most  conspi- 
cuous part,  the  sitips. 

Not  only  Dryden  and  such  like  translators,  but  even  Alfieri 
("  Qui,  fitte  eran  I'ancore  lor")  renders  classibus  hic  locus, 
"  here  the  navy  rode" — Tvitli  what  understanding  of  the 
Iliad,  or  of  ancient  naval  expeditions  (see  Aen.  3.  71 ;  9.  69,  70), 
or  of  the  Grrecian  encampment  and  mode  of  warfare  at  Troy, 
and  especially  of  the  battle  at  the  ships,  let  the  reader  judge. 

Pars  STUPET  innuptae  donum  exitiale  minervak,  theme; 
MOLEM  MiRANTUR  EQUi,  Variation.  Both  clauses  together  = 
"  pars  stujDet  admiratione  ingentis  equi,  qui  dono  datus  Minervae 
allaturus  erat  Troiae  exitium."  These  words  had  not  embar- 
rassed and  misled  so  many  commentators,  and  myself  among  the 
number  ("  Twelve  Years'  A^oyage,"  and  "  Advers.  Virg."),  had  it 
been  perceived  that  not  only  the  words  themselves  but  the 
entire  j)assage  is  almost  literally  translated  from  Euripides,  who 
in  the  person  of  the  chorus,  Troad.  535  (ed.  Dindorf),  says: 

iraffa  Se  yfvva  ^pvyoiv 

irpos  TTvKas  aipfj.a0ri, 

vevKa  eu  ovpeia 

^ecrrov  \oxoy  Kpynoiv, 

Kai  AapSavLas  arav 

6ea  SoixTwi/, 

Xotp'*'  a(lvyos,  an^poroiroiXov. 

wherein  \i:i)iv  u^vytx;  o/j^SootottwAoi*  we  have  i.NM  I'lAF,  dom  \[ 
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MINERYAE  ;  ill  Aap^aviag  UTCtv,  EXITIALE  ;  ill  Oea  Swaw)',  DUCI 
INTRA  MIIROS  ET  ARCE  LO(JARI  ;  in  E,t(TTOV  Xo\OV  AoytUov, 
UANAUM  INSIDIAS  ;  in  TTtvica  ev  nvpeta,  ABlETli  ;  in  tt/jov  irvXag 
wp/uiadr],  PAXDUXTUR  PORTAE,  lUVAT  IRE  ;  and  in  iraaa  jtvva 
<PpVyO)V,  OMINIS  TEUCRIA. 

DoNUM  MiNERVAE,  Minen'aH  pveHent,  in  tlie  sense  of  the 
present  iiiade  to  3Iinerca,  not  tJie  pi-eseid  made  hij  3Iinerva. 
And  so  Servius,  riglitly :  "  Non  quod  ipsa  dedit,  sed  quod  ei 
oblatum  est."  Exactly  so,  verse  189,  of  this  same  present  to 
Minerva  :  "  si  vestra  manus  violasset  dona  Minervae"  [^JMinerruh 
jjfesent,  i.e.,  the  present  made  to  Minerva];  and  11.  566, 
"  donum  Triviae"  [ TyvVm'-s  p)-esciif,  i.  e.,  the  present  made  to 
Trivia].  Also  Ovid,  Jlef.  13.  510  (Hecuba,  of  herself)  : 
"  nimc  trahor  exul,  inops,  tiimulis  ayulsa  meorum, 
Fenclopac  miuinti" 

[_((  prcHcnt  for  Penelope'].     Claud.  Epith.  Pall,  et  Ccler.  1.',  : 
"  scrutanhir  [Amores]  nidos  aviimi,  vel  rosuida  laeti 
mala  legunt,  do-mim  Fcucrifi" 

[_(!  present  for  Venini].     Eurip.  Ion,  lIj-27  : 

CreusA.   SpaKovre  fj-ap/JLaLpovre  TrayxP^C'^  yevui. 
Ion.  SccpTj/LL    AOauas ,  7]  r^Kv   evTpe(p€LV  \iyii ; 

\ji  present  for  Minerva'].     Eurip.  Orest.  12J  : 

OKavQ' vKiffxvov  veprepwv  Sea pri /j-ut a, 

not  presents  suitable  to  he  reeeiced  frotn,  but  suitable  to  be  oft'ercd 
to,  the  "  inferi."  See  Rem.  on  "  ereptae  virginis  ira,"  2.  41?j,  and 
compare  Eurip.  Orest.  1^3^  (ed,  Paley),  of  Helen  : 

(TKvKwv  ipvyLuv  eTTi  Tvfxfiov  ayaK- 

fnara  ffvarroXicrai  xRvCo^C"'  A""<'j 

(j)apea  TTopfpvpea  Siapa  KKvr ai fx.vr\(Tr p a 

\_offerings  to  Clyte)n.itestra ;  funeral  dress  for  corpse  of  Cl[jtcni- 
ncstra].     Aesch.  Agani.  1385  (ed.  Davies)  : 

Kai   TTeTTTWKOTl 

TpiTr\v  eirevBiSwjuLi,  rov  Kara  x^ovos 

A  LOS  ViKpcav  ffiOTrjpos  evKTUiav  ;(^a/JiJ'. 

Ciuiiit.  Smyrn.  12.  235  : 

01  5'  aAAoi  TifeBow  npos  upov  affTv  /xoXovres, 
/j.ifxuiTe,  et<f oK^v  afxfxi  ttoti  tttoKlv  iipuiTauicfi 
Sij'ioi,  fATTDimuut  T  ptTwu  t<i  i   bu>pov   aytirOai. 
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Epigr.  Meleagri,  AnthoL  Pal.  7.  ^66"  .• 

oiKTpoTaTov  ]u.arr]p  ffe,  Xapi|ej/6,    Supov   fs   ASav, 

[^present  for  Hades'],     rind.  JS^ein.  10.  GG  (eel.  Boeckli)  : 

TOL  5'  avavTa  (rraOev  tv/x^v  TraTp<>itco  crx^^ov' 
fvQ^v  apira^avT^s  ayaX/ii    AiSa,    ^effrov  TreTpov, 
efjifia^ov  arepuoo  TloAvS^vKeois'  aW'  ov  viv  (pKaaav, 
ou5'  avixacTffaV 

(wliere  Dissen :  "  donarium  Plutonis,  //.  c.  cippmii  cum  arte  do- 
latum  Plutoni  sacrum.  Confer  ^ioq  -ponaia,  Pausan.  5.  22,  fin. ; 
porro  luiXoi;  A/o«,  //.  c.  t/pjp'oc,  querela  Plutoni  sacra,  Eurip. 
Eh'dr.  lIi-3';  Sappl.  783,  acov  /uoXtto/,  et  A'iSa  -yooc;,  Aristopli. 
Thesmoph.  1050 '^y.  Compare  also  the  application  by  Homer  of 
the  term  OiXKnipiov  6e(vv  {delenimentum  deorum)  to  the  same 
wooden  horse,  Od.  8.  509  : 

7]  €aav  p-cy'  aya\/j.a  deoiv  OeXKTTjptov  eivai. 

ExiTiALE.  Altogether  by  prolepsis,  and  expressive  of  the 
present  feelings  of  the  speaker.  Comj^are  verse  237,  "  fatahs 
maehina,"  and  verse  245,  "  monstrum  infelix" — both  of  this  very 
horse;  also  1.  6,  "  Lavina  littora,"  where  D.  Hieron.  in  Ezech. 
30  :  "  iuxta  illud  Yirgilianum  '  Lavinaque  venit  littosa' :  non 
c|uo  [fpA :  Cjuod]  eo  tempore  cjuando  venit  Aeneas  in  Latium 
Lavinia  dicerentur,  sed  C[uae  postea  Lavinia  nuncupata  sunt." 

Wagner  (1861)  reminds  his  reader  that  the  donum  was  not  a 
real  but  only  a  pretended  donum  ("per  simulatiouem  datum"), 
and  Kappes  [Zitt-  Erldcirutig  von  Virgil's  Aencide  :  Constanz, 
1863)  finds  Aeneas's  words  full  of  the  bitterest  irony  :  "  Gerade 
darin  liegt  der  schmerz  und  die  ironie  ausgedriickt,  dass  Aeneas 
das  pferd  nach  des  Sino  angabe  ein  der  Minerva  dargebrachtes 
geschenk  nennt,  naehdem  er  es  als  die  verderbeu  bringende 
ijiachina  kennen  gelernt  hat."  Aeneas's  words  are,  on  the 
contrary,  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  without  either  allusion 
to  the  untruthfulness  of  the  present,  or  irony.  The  horse  is 
equally  uonum  whether  it  contains  an  ambush  inside  or  not 
(verse  49:  "  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes").  See  Attius 
(quoted   by  Servius)  :    "  Minervae   donum  armipotenti  Danai 
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abemites  dicant."  Hyginus,  Fah.  108  :  "  Danai  Minervae  dono 
dant."     Petion.  (ed.  Hadrian,  p.  325)  : 

.     .     .     ' '  hoc  titulus  f era 
incisiis,  hoc  acl  fata  compositus  Sinon 
fiiTiiabat." 

And  how  little  irony  enters  into  the  feelings  of  Aeneas  is  clear 
both  from  the  severe  gravity  and  even  sorrow  of  his  expres- 
sions (as  verses  54,  55,  and  56),  and  from  the  circumstance  that 
he  was  himself  one  of  the  principal  persons  imposed  on,  and  one 
of  the  principal  sufferers  by  the  fraud  (verses  105,  106),  To 
be  ironical  Aeneas  should  have  said  not  exitiale,  but  prae- 
clarum,  or  egregium,  should  have  described  the  gift  not  by 
its  real  character,  but  by  the  character  in  which  it  was  viewed 
by  himself  and  his  friends  at  the  time,  by  some  character  the 
very  opposite  of  that  which  it  merited. 

Of  the  five  places  in  which  our  author  makes  mention  of  the 
horse  as  a  present,  three  (viz.,  verses  36,  44  and  49)  expressly 
state  who  were  the  givers  of  the  present,  viz.,  the  Danai;  and 
two,  viz.,  our  text  and  verse  189,  to  whom  the  present  was 
given,  viz.,  to  Minerva. 

SiVE    DOLO,    SEU    lAM    TROIAE    SIC    FATA    FEREBAXT.       "  Sci's 

durch  verrath,  sei's  well  schon  nahete  Ilions  schicksal,"  Voss. 

Troiae  fata  is  not  "  schicksal,"  the  destiny  [i.e.,  final  destiny) 

of  Troy,  but  the  series  of  fates  appointed  to  Troy  from  the 

beginning  ;  and  ferebant   is  not   "  nahete,"   apiyroached,  but 

hrought,  occasioned,  was  the  cause  of.     Compare  2.  94:   "fors  si 

qua  tulisset ;"  Ovid,  Met.  3.  17 U  • 

' '  ecce !  nepos  Cadmi,  dilata  parte  laborum, 
per  nemus  ignotxim  non  certis  passibus  eirans, 
pervenit  in  lucxmi:  sic  tIIwvo.  fata  ferebant.'''' 
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35-44. 

AT  CAPYS DANAUM 

Insidias,  appropriation  of  the  Homeric  figure  applied  to  this 
same  horse,  Oil.  4.  277  : 

rpts  5e  ireptarsi^as  koiKov  \oxov  a/jL(j)a(f>oo}aa. 

Ibid.  8.  515  : 

iwiroOev  eKx^l^fVOi,  KOi'Sov  Kox^v  eKirpoKiirovres. 

Ibid.  11.  525  : 

r\\x.iv  avaKXivai  ttvkivov  \oxov  tjS'  eTrideivai. 

SuBlECTisQUE  URERE  FLAMMis.  The  advice  of  Capjs  con- 
sists of  two  alternatives  :  either  to  destroy  the  horse  (by  fire  or 
water  as  they  might  prefer),  or  to  explore  its  contents.  The 
copulative  que  is  used  to  connect  together  the  two  parts  of 
which  the  first  alternative  consists.  The  English  language  does 
not  admit  of  a  similar  structure. 

Primus  ibi  ante  omnes  .  .  .  laocoox  ardens  suM:\rA  de- 
cuRRiT  A,B  ARCE,  ET  PROcuL  :  o  MisERi.  Compare  Liv.  1. 12  : 
"  Mettus  Curtius  .  .  .  princeps  ab  arce  decucurrerat  .  .  .  neo 
procnl  iam  a  porta  Palatii  erat,  clamitans,  '  vicimus  .  .  .  .' " 

AuT  ULLA  PUTATIS  DONA  CARERE  DOLIS  DANAUM.  Admir- 
ably translated  by  Schiller  : 

"  ein  Griechisches  geschenk  iind  kein  betnig  vcAorgen  ?" 
Such  masterly  touches,  promissory  of  the  future  splendour  of 
Schiller's  genius,  occm-  every  now  and  then  in  his  "  Freie  Ueber- 
setzung  "  of  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  the  Aeneid,  which 
is,  however,  on  the  whole,  an  inferior  production,  evincing  not 
merely  immaturity  of  poetical  power,  but  a  considerable  want 
of  perception  of  the  delicacies  of  Virgil's  expressions,  and  even 
some  ignorance  of  the  Latin  language. 
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49-53. 

QUIDQUID  ID  EST  TIMEO  DANAOS  ET  DONA  FERENTES 
SIC  FATUS  VALIDIS  INGENTEM  YIRIBUS  HASTAM 
IN  LATUS  INQUE  FERI  CURVAM  COMPAGIBUS  ALVUM 
CONTORSIT  STETIT  ILLA  TREMENS  UTEROQUE  RECUSSO 
INSONUERE  CAVAE  GEMITUMQUE  DEDERE  CAVERNAE 


QuiDQUiD  ID  EST,  TIMEO.  So  Ovid,  Hepoid.  19.  203  (of  an  omi- 
nous dream)  :  "  quidquid  id  est,  timeo." 

TiMEO    DANAOS    ET    DONA    FERENTES.       In  tllis    SO   oft-qUOted 

sentiment  there  is  nothing  new  except  its  application  to  the 
Danai :  E\0p(iJi'  aSwoa  dtvoa  kouk  ovrfama  was  a  proverb  even 
in  tlie  days  of  Sophocles.     See  Aja.r,  665. 

Validis  INGENTEM  YIRIBUS.  The  great  size  of  the  spear, 
and  the  force  with  which  it  is  hurled,  are  not  matters  of  indif- 
ference, but  absolutely  necessary  to  the  production,  on  the  huge 
mass  of  which  the  horse  consisted,  of  the  considerable  effect  de- 
scribed by  the  words 

UTEROQUE  RECUSSO 
IXSONUEEE  CAVAE  GEMITUMQUE  DEUERE  CAVERNAE. 

Of  the  five  terms  most  frequently  used  by  Yirgil  to  express 
the  casting  of  a  spear,  viz.,  iacio,  coniicio,  torqueo,  intor- 
queo  and  contorqueo,  the  two  first  are  the  weakest  and 
signify:  iacio,  simply  ^'o  tlirow ;  coniicio,  to  throw  n-itJt  the 
collect ed  force  of  the  individual^  which,  however,  need  not  be 
great,  for  the  term  is  applied,  2.  544,  to  Priam  throwing 
his  "  imbelle  telum  sine  ictu."  The  three  latter  signify  to 
hurl:  torqueo,  simply  ^o //»r/;  intorqueo,  to  hurl  forcihhj  ; 
contorqueo,  with  all  the  collected  strength  of  a  poteerfully  strong 
man — con,  when  applied  in  composition  to  the  act  of  one,  being 
no  less  intensive  than  when  applied  to  that  of  a  mimber  of  indi- 
riduats ;  in  the  former  ease  indicating  that  the  act  is  the  result 
of  the  n-hole  collected  pou'cr  of  the  one,  in  tlie  latter  that  it  is  the 
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result  of  the  collected  po>rer  of  the  several  indiciiJuals  concerned. 
See  Rem.  on  "  corripiunt  spatiiim,"  6.  6''34  ;  and  on  "  con- 
clamat,"  9.  375. 

Impello,  although  interpreted  by  Heyne  in  his  gloss  on 
Aen.  1.  86  intorqueo,  immitto,  is  neither  there  nor  any- 
where else  (except  under  the  particular  circumstances  mentioned 
in  Rem.  on  Aen.  1.  85)  used  in  that  sense,  but  always  in  the 
sense  of  pushing — either  jdij/sicalhj  pmJiing,  as  Aen.  1.  86  ; 
7.  621;  8.  239,  &c.  ;  or  metnphoriealhj  pushing,  as  Aen.  1.  15; 
9..  55,  520,  &c. 

In  latus  inquk  feri  curvam  compagibus  alvum. — In  al- 
VUM  is  not,  as  maintained  by  Thiel,  and  after  him  by  Forbiger, 
into  the  alvus;  first,  because  there  is  much  harshness  in  interpret- 
ing the  IN  before  alvum  so  very  differently  from  the  in  before 
LATUS,  of  which  it  is  the  mere  repetition.  Secondly,  because 
the  word  recusso,  verse  52,  implies  that  the  interior  of  the 
horse  was  only  concussed,  not  per/orated.  Thirdly,  because  the 
expression  ferro  foedare,  verse  65,  almost  expresses  that  the 
interior  had  not  been  previously  "  foedata  ferro."  Fourthly, 
because  the  words  "tergo  intorserit,"  verse  231,  limit  the  lesion 
made  by  the  cuspis,  verse  230,  to  the  tergum,  a  term  never 
applied  except  to  the  exterior  of  the  body.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons I  reject  Thiel's  interpretation,  and  understanding  (with 
Wagner)  que  to  be  taken  epexegetically  (see  Rem.  on  Aen. 
1.  500;  2.  18)  render  the  passage,  against  that  part  of  the  side 
which  was  the  alvus  or  belly.  Thus  the  precise  position  of  the 
wound  is  determined  to  have  been  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  side, 
corresponding  to  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  not  of  the  chest ;  and 
in  the  lateral  part  of  the  belly,  not  the  under  part.  Virgil 
chooses  this  position  for  the  wound  with  great  propriety,  be- 
cause the  portion  of  the  horse's  side  corresponding  to  the  belly, 
being  much  larger  than  that  corresponding  to  the  chest,  not 
only  afforded  a  better  mark  to  Laocoon,  but  was  precisely  the 
part  where  the  enclosed  persons  were  principally  situated. 
Compare  Aen.  7.  ^09  : 

"  pcrqiie  uterum  sonitu  pprque  ilia  venit  aiiinilo;" 
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throug-h  that  part  of  the  uterus  (bellj)  wliich  was  the  ilia  (loin 
or  Hank). 

CuRVAM,  bowed,  bent  ontward ;  the  opposite  of  cavam. 
Compare  Georg.  1.  508  :  "  cnrvae  fah'es."  Aen.  6.  U  :  "  cnrvae 
puppes."     7.  18^  :  "  curvae  secures."     3.  56If  : 

"  tollimur  in  caelum  cnirviito  gurgite."     ... 

Silius,  6.  522  (ed.  Euperti)  : 

"  ac  legimiis  pontum,  pimique  immaiie  cacuta 
aequor,  et  immcr.sas  ciirra  trabe  finriimus  iiudas,'" 

in  which  last  we  have  the  two  opposite  notions  in  contrast  with 
each  other — "  cavata"  expressing  the  hollow  of  the  ship  in  which 
the  passengers  were  safely  lodged,  and  "curva"  the  exterior 
ciu'ved  or  bowed  form  (bow)  which  divided  the  water.  There 
is  a  similar  and  even  more  striking  opposition  between  curved 
or  bowed  and  concace  or  hollowed  out,  in  Synesius,  Ep.  U  : 
ovTog  [ventus]  a^vw  Trpoaireawv,  to  laTUtv  i/unraAiv  (vur^ae,  kcu  to 
Kv^ra  KoiXa  ireTToniKiv  (Lat.  transl.  :  "quae  eu rra  evaiii,  vara 
reddidit ") ;  and  we  have  only  to  put  verse  53, 

INSONTERE  CAYAE  GEMITVMQUE  DEDEKE  CAVERXAE, 

in  apposition  with  our  text,  to  have  a  similar  contrast  of  our 
own  making,  between  the  convex  exterior  and  concave  interior 
of  the  belly  of  the  wooden  horse. 

CuRVAM  COMPAGIBUS,  put  together  (viz.,  with  straight  pieces 
of  wood)  so  as  to  form  a  round,  convex,  or  curve.  The  form 
was  bowed  or  rounded,  though  the  pieces  of  which  it  was  put 
together  were  straight. 

CuRVAM  coMPACiiBus  AT.vuM  =  rouuded  belly. 

Insonuere  cavae  gemitumque  dedere  cavern ae.  "lunge: 
CAVAE  inso?<uere,  i.  €.,  cavum  quid  sonuere ;  s.  ita  ut  res  cavae 
Solent,"  Wagner  (1861).  Certainly  not.  To  express  such 
sense  it  should  have  been  not  insonuere  cavae,  but  im^oiiuere 
cavum,  as  Georg.  '4.  370  :  "  saxosumque  sonans  Hypanis;"  Cal- 
purn.  4.  1 19  : 

"  quae  iiuparihus  moiio  coucinuistis  avenis, 
tani  li([ui(hnu,  lam  f/ii/tr  sio/ir/it,  ut  uoii  fi^o  maliiu,"  iScc. 
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Na}^,  it  should  have  been  not  even  {ii,so)iiie)'e  carum,  but  only 
sonucre  cacum,  had  the  intention  been  as  assumed  by  Wagner  to 
express  not  the  intensity,  but  the  very  opposite  of  intensity,  the 
hollowness  of  the  sound.  No,  no ;  cavae  is  the  ordinary  eke, 
of  which  Yirgil  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  does  not  scruple  to 
avail  himself.     Compare  10.  475  : 

"  vaginaque  ccra  fiilgciitem  derijnt  ciisem," 

where,  all  sheaths  being  necessarily  hollow,  "cava  "  adds  nothing 
to  the  sense,  and  is  added  merely  for  the  convenience  of  versifica- 
tion ;  exactly  as  in  our  text,  all  caverns  being  necessarily  hollow, 
CAVAE  adds  nothing  to  the  sense,  and  is  added  merely  for  the 
ease  of  versification.  The  kind  of  sound  produced  is  expressed 
not  by  CAVAE,  but  according  to  our  author's  usual  manner  by 
the  added  clause,  gemitum  dedere  ;  the  loudness  or  intensity 
of  the  groaning  sound,  by  the  in  of  insonuere — cavae  caver- 
nae  in-soxuere  gemitumque  dedere — as  if  he  had  said^CAVAE 
cavernae  gemitum  dedere. 

Cavae  cavernae,  the  cavas  latebras  of  verse  -38,  and  occu- 
pying it  will  be  observed  precisely  the  same  position  in  the^ verse : 

AUT  TERtBUARE  CAVAS  UTERI  ET  TENTARE  LATEBRAS. 

Gemitum,  not  at  all  the  groan  of  any  one  inside,  but  the 
groan  of  the  cavity  itself,  the  resonance  of  the  cavae  cavernae, 
as  3.  555:  "gemitum  ingentem  pelagi ;"  9.  709  :  "  dat  tellus 
gemitum."     Compare  Quint.  Calab.  1.  615  : 

7)  ois  ris  (XTOvo  evT  a  $a\tiiv  ev  opeffffiv  axovra, 
driprjTTjp  (\a>poio  fj-iff-qv  Sia  vrjSva  Kfpffr] 

iff(TUfJ.iVWS, 

and  our  own  "  groaning  axle." 

Foedare,  to  spoil,  to  put  out  of  its  normal  state;  defor- 
mare,  violare.     See  Rem.  on  3.  241. 

Latebras.  We  have  no  corresponding  word  in  English. 
The  Italians  have  lun^rovfligli. 


4* 
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56. 

THOIAQUE  NUNC  STARES  PKIAMIQUE  ARX  ALTA  MANERES 


VAU.  ZJECT. 
STAKES* — MANEEES  I  Iio7n.  ;  Pal.  ;  Pierius  :  "  In  antiquis  omnibus  codd. 
quotquot  tabui  manekes  legi."  II  |i.  Ill  Princ.  ;  Mod.  ;  Mil. 
1475,  1492 ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut.  ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670,  1671,  1676,  1704);  Phil.;  Heyn.  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef.  ;  Pott.; 
Dorpb. ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt. 

ST  A  RET — MANERES  I  Med.  (a  T  being  placed  over  the  S  a  m.  sec.)  II  ^. 
III  Serv.  ;  Yen.  1475  (Jenson)  ;  Voss  ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841  ;  Zed. 
Vir</.  and  Praest.) ;  Ribb. 

STABET  MANEBET   II  -4IJ-. 

STARES   MANERET   II   "iV-      HI   Von.  1470,  1471. 

0  Vat..  Vn:,  St.  Gall. 


Stares — maneres,  the  reading  of  the  great  niajoritj  of  the 
M8S.,  is  to  be  preferred  not  only  on  account  of  the  life  -which 
the  sudden  apostrophe  throws  into  the  passage,  but  on  aceoimt 
of  the  apparent  original  from  which  our  author  drew,  viz., 
Eurip.  Troad.  Ij.5,  where  Neptune  similarly  apostrophizes  Troy : 

aA\',  a>  itot'  iVTvxovaa,  X""?*  M<";  toAis, 
^iarov  T€  TTvpyoo/x' .    ei  ffe  /j.rj  SioiAece 
riaAAos,  Atos  irais,  rjffd'  av  ey  ^aOpois  err 

and  of  the  apparent  copy  by  later  authors,  as  Silius,  10.  (558  : 

"  haec  turn  Roma  fuit,  post  te  cid  vertere  mores 
si  stabat  fatis,  potius,  Carthago,  maneren.'' 

Id.  7.  563: 

"  nullaque  nunc  stares  terrarum  vertice,  Roma." 


*  Victoiimis  {yirs  Orai>i.)  gives  this  reading  also,  but  does  not  cite  the  end  of  the 
Teri*e. 
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Troiaque  nunc  stares,  theme  ;  priami  arx  alta  manere:s, 
variation. 

In  the  same  way  as  the  GFreeks  used  rvyxaveiv  and  irttpvKtvai 
as  varieties  for  uvai — the  former  adding  to  the  simple  concep- 
tion of  existence  that  of  chance  or  fortune,  as  the  cause  of  such 
existence,  and  the  latter  that  of  nature  or  birth — so  the  Romans 
used  stare  and  man  ere,  the  former  adding  to  the  simple  con- 
ception that  of  uprightness  of  position,  the  latter  that  of  con- 
tinuance in  respect  of  time.  In  either  language,  according  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  sometimes  the 
simple  conception,  sometimes  the  superadded,  which  predomi- 
nated. In  the  case  before  us  the  superadded  is  strong  :  "  thou 
Troy  shouldst  stand  upright,  and  thou  citadel  of  Priam  shouldst 
continue  in  existence."  Compare  6.  300  :  "stant  lumina  flam- 
ma,"  where  "  stant "  is  stand  fixed  and  icide  open,  or,  as  we  say, 
stare.  At  other  times  the  superadded  conception  is  wholly  sunk 
and  lost,  as  Manil.  1.  643  (Jacob)  : 

"  atque  ubi  se  primis  extollit  Phoebus  ab  undis, 
illis  sexta  munet,  quos  turn  preniit  aureus  orbis," 

where  there  is  no  notion  of  continuance  at  all,  and  "  manet  "  is 
no  more  than  ed. 


59-70. 

QUI  SE ACCIPERE 


Hoc  IPSLM  UT  STRUERET, — "  Yel  ut  capcrctur,  vel  quia  Graeci 
simulabant,"  Servius.  *'  Ut  adduceretur  ad  regem,"  Heyue. 
By  HOC  iPsuM  is  not  meant  either  merely  "  ut  caperetur  "  or 
merely  "  ut  ad  regem  adduceretur,"  but  both  together,  viz., 
that  he  should  be  taken  into  custody  and  brou<2h(  before  the 
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king,  viz.,  as  the  tirst  step  or  move  towards  his  ultimate  object — 
TKOIAM  aperire  achivis. 

Hoc  IPSUM,  this  very  thing  which  I  have  just  presented 
to  my  readers,  viz.,  manus  post  terga  revinctum  ad  regem 
TRAHEBANT.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  9.  7^23 : 

"  Iphis  amat  qua  posse  fnii  despcrat,  et  auget 
hoc  ipDum  flammas  ' ' 

[this  very  thing,  viz.,  that  he  loves  one  whom  he  despairs  of  ever 
enjoying].    Ovid,  3Ief.  11.  38U: 

.     .     .     "  seel  Alcyone  coiiiux  excita  tuimiltit 
prosilit,  et,  nondiim  totos  omata  capillos, 
disiicit  hns  ipsus  " 

[the  very  hair  she  had  just  been  dressing]. 

Ultro.  Taking  the  initiative,  doing  what  he  need  not  have 
done. 

Troiamque  aperiret  achivis.  "And  open  Troy es  gates 
unto  the  Greeks,"  Surrey.  No ;  not  literally  open  the  gates  of 
Troy,  hut  procure  an  entrance  for  the  Greeks  into  Troy  ;  wake 
Troy  accessible  to  them.  Compare  Aen.  10.  8GU  :  "  aperit  si 
nulla  viam  vis."     Statins,  T/teb.  12.  293: 

"  Theseos  ad  nmros,  ut  Pallada  flecteret,  ibat, 
siipplicibiisqne  piis  faciles  aperiret  Athenas." 

Sil.  Ital.  13.  49  : 

"  caeleste  reportat 
PallacUuin,  ac  nostiis  aperit  mala  Perganm  fatis." 

Venant.  Fortun.  Pocmat.  1.  5.  3  (in  cellulam  S.  Martini) : 

"  exul  enini  terns,  caeli  incola,  saepe  solehat 
clausus  Martinus  hinc  aperire  polos  " 

[open  heaven,   /,  e.,  guide  to  heaven,  show  the  way  by  whicli 
heaven  might  be  entered].     Iscan.  de  bello  Troiano,  1.  liH : 

"  hactenus  haee  ;  tuque,  oro,  tuo  da,  niaxime,  vati 
ire  iter  incejitum,  Troiamque  aperire  iacentem  " 

(in  which  latter  the  action  of  opening  Troy  is  figm-atively  as- 
cribed to  the  poet  who  describes  it). 

Danaum  insidias.     These  words  are  plainly  repeated  from 
Dido's  request  to  Aeneas,  Aen.  1.  758. 
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Inermis.  As  arm  a  means  uot  merely  iccapons,  a-Jietlierqptn- 
aive  or  defenaice,  Lut  all kiJida  mid  means  of  offence  and  defence,  so 
its  compound  inermis  means  not  merely  u-itlwut  iceapons,  but 
icithout  any  means  of  offence  or  defence ;  helpless,  defenceless.  The 
latter  is  the  sense  in  whicli  I  think  it  is  used  in  the  passage 
before  iis  ;  because,  first,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Yirgil, 
having  told  us  that  Siuon  was  a  prisoner,  with  his  hands  bound 
behind  his  back,  would  think  it  necessary  to  inform  us  almost 
instantly  afterwards  that  he  was  unarmed  or  wiihout  weapons. 
And,  secondl}^,  because  even  if  Sinon  had  not  been  bound, 
weapons  could  have  been  of  no  avail  to  him  against  the  agmixa 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  therefore  tlie  want  of  them 
made  no  real  difference  in  his  condition,  and  could  not  have 
been  assigned,  even  by  poetical  implication,  as  a  reason  for  his 
emotion  or  conduct.  It  is  in  this  strong  sense  of  utterly  uitJinut 
means  of  offence  or  defence^  and  not  in  its  literal  sense  of  iceapon- 
less,  that  "  inermis  "  is  to  be  understood  also,  Aen.  1.  1^.91 : 

"  teudentemqiie  maniis  Priamiim  conspexit  hiermes  ;" 

because,  although  it  might  have  contributed  to  the  pathos  of 
the  picture  to  have  represented  a  young  warrior's  hands  as 
stretched  out  ireaponless,  it  could  have  had  no  such  effect  to 
have  so  represented  the  hands  of  Priam,  who  was  so  old  as  to 
be  unable  to  wield  weapons,  and  Avas  equally  "  inermis  "  {lielp- 
less  and  defenceless)  whether  he  had  arms  in  his  hands  or  not. 
^eeAen.  2.  509,  510,  et  seq. ;  and  compare  Tiicit.  Ann.  G.  31 :  "  Et 
senectutem  Tiberii  ut  inermem  desj^iciens."  The  same  meaning 
follows  inermis  into  the  Italian,  as  Gerus.  Lih.  3.  11  : 

"  i  seniplici  fanciulli,  e  i  vccchi  iner)ni, 
e'l  volgo  delle  donne  sbiggottitc." 

UuAE  Nuxc  TELLus  .  .  .  AcciPERE  ?  Compare  Uuinctil.  Be- 
clam.  12.  28  :  "  Quomodo  me  a  scelere  meo  divellerem  ?  in  quas 
ultimas  terms,  (puie  inhospitalia  maria  conderem  ?" 
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/o. 


QIJIDYE  FERAT  MEMORET  QUAE  SIT  FIDUCIA  CAPTO 


FAR.  LECT. 
ttOiDVE  FERAT  '  MEM.     I  Pal.     Ill  D.  Heiiis. ;  X.  Heins.  (1670). 

\_punct.']   CEETU.s,    QUIDVE   FEKAT  ;    MEM.     Ill   HejTie ;  "Wakef.  ;  Wagn. 
(1832,  1841,  1861);  Lad.  ;  Haupt. 

'limnct.']  CRETUS,  QUiDYE  FERAT,  MEM.     Ill  P.  Manut. ;  I).  Heins.  ;  N. 
Heins.  (1670) ;  Brimck  ;  Yoss  ("  Nach  ferat  ein  komma  "). 

\_punct.']  CRETUS.  QUIDVE  FERAT  MEMORET.     I  Med. 
\^punct.,  &C.]  CRETUH  QUIVE  FUAT,  MEM.    Ill   Ribb. 
0  Vat.,  Rom.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


UuiDVE  FERAT.  What  iiews  he  brings,  i.e.,  what  he  has  to  say. 
Compare  Metast.  La  C/cmeiiza  cU  Tito,  1.  11  :  "  e  ben,  che 
rechi  ?"  [what  do  yon  bring  ?  /.  e.,  what  news  ?  what  have 
you  to  say?]  ;  Metast.  AcliiUe,  3.  2:  "si  turbato  Arcade!  che 
recasti  ?"   [what  news  have  you  ?] 

Quae  sit  fiducia  capto.  "  Qua  fidueia  se  ipse  captivitati 
obtulisset,"  Burmann,  Forbiger,  Kappes.  "  Quid  illud  sit  quod 
illi  fiduciam  apud  hostes  capto  pariat,  ut  putet  a  Troianis  sibi 
esse  parcendum,"  Servius  ;  after  much  trifling,  Wagner  (1861). 
In  both  explanations  both  fiducia  and  capto  are  understood 
in  a  stronger  sense  than,  as  I  think,  has  been  intended  by  our 
author.  Capto  has  just  been  used,  and  exactly  in  a  similar 
position  in  the  verse,  in  the  simple  sense  of  t/ie  prisoner ;  and,  as 
it  would  seem,  for  no  other  reason  than  as  a  descriptive  substi- 
tute for  the  pronoun  (ei),  always  when  possible  avoided  by 
poets.  Why  is  its  sense  different,  more  special  and  emphatic, 
here  only  eleven  lines  later?  Fiducia  was  the  word  com- 
monly used  by  the  Romans  to  express  the  confidence,  expecta- 
ti(jn,  view,  object,  \Nliich  a  person  had  on  any  occasion   in  his 
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mind,  or  ■sN'ith  whicli  he  went  anywhere,  or  performed  any, 
even  the  most  trifling  and  indifferent  act  [compare  Martial, 
;3.  38.  1  : 

"  quae  te  causa  tialiit,  vel  qu.a.e  fidacia  Roiiiam, 

Sexte  ?  quid  aut  speras,  aut  petis  inde  ?  refer." 

Ovid,  Met.  9.  720 : 

"  sed  erat  Jidifcia  dispar. 
coniugii  pactaeque  expectat  tempora  taedae, 
quamque  virum  putat  esse,  suum  fore  credit  lanthe. 
Iphis  amat  qua  posse  fnii  desperat,  et  auget 
hoc  ipsuiu  flammas  :  ardetque  in  virgine  virgo  "]. 

What  reason  is  there  why  its  meaning  here  should  be  more 
emphatic  and  special  ?  The  question,  "  what  is  the  jirisoner's 
case?  what  has  he  to  say  for  himself,  on  what  does  he  rely  P' 
[compare  Tacit.  Aiuial.  3.  11  :  "  Post  quae  reo  [Pisoni]  T. 
Arruntium,  T.  Yinieium,  Asinium  Galium,  Aeserninum  Mar- 
cellum,  Sext.  Pompeium  patronos  petenti,  iisque  diversa  ex- 
cusantibus,  M.  Lepidus,  et  L.  Piso,  et  Livineius  Regulus  adfuere, 
arrecta  omni  ci-vitate,  quanta  fides  amicis  Germaniei,  quae  fidu- 
cia  reo2,  is  perfectly  appropriate ;  and  according  to  our  author's 
custom,  completes  the  meaning  of  the  Trojans,  not  sufficiently 
fully  expressed  in  the  preceding  questions :  quo  sanguine  cre- 
Tus  ?  QUiDVE  FERAT  ?  precisely  as  the  self-same  words  ("  quae 
fiducia  ")  in  the  passage  just  adduced  from  Martial  complete 
the  similar  inquiry  :  "  quae  te  causa  trahit  ?" 

Capto,  the  captive.     Compare  Sil.  6.  492  (ed.  Pup.)  : 

.     .     "  quae  [Poenorum  cohors]  moesta  repulsa 
ac  minitans  capto  [Regulo],  patrias  properabat  ad  eras." 
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II, LK  HAEC  DErOfSlTA  TANDEM  FOKMIDINE  FAIHIK 


VAU.  LECT. 

ILLE— FATUE,  III  P.  Mauut.  ;  D.   Ht'ius.  ;    Phil.  ;  Pott.  ;  Heyne ;  Wagn. 
(1832,  1841,  and  1861);  Haupt ;  Wilms. 

ILLE — FATUR  03IITTED  I  Pal. ;  3Ied.  (but  tlie  verse  written  in  red  ink  at 
bottom  of  page). 

ILLE— FATiJK  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  III  N.  Heins.  (1670); 
Voss  ;  Peerlk.  ;  Pabb. 

0  Vat.,  Bom.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


I  cannot  agree  with  the  Leyden  octavo  edition  of  1680,  the 
younger  Heinsius,  and  Burmann,  in  enclosing  this  verse  be- 
tween crotchets,  and  still  less  with  Brunck  in  expunging  it  en- 
tirely, on  the  ground  that  it  attributes  fear  to  Sinon,  whom 
Yirgil  but  a  few  lines  previously  has  represented  as  fidens 
ANiMi,  ATQUE  PARATUs,  &c.,  and  must  therefore  be  supposititious. 
Neither  do  I  plead  in  its  defence,  with  Heyne  and  some  other 
commentators,  that  Sinon  first  pretends  to  be  agitated  with  fear 
(turratus),  and  then  pretends  to  lay  his  fear  aside  ("  Fingit 
Sinon  et  hoc,  quasi  deposuerit  formidinem,"  Heyne)  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  that  Yirgil,  having  represented  Sinon  as  enter- 
ing upon  the  execution  of  his  plot  with  boldness  and  confidence, 
represents  him  as  really  turbatus  [agitated  and  frightened),  when 
he  comes  to  be  actually  confronted  with  the  danger,  and  then  as 
reaUy  recovering  from  his  agitation  when  he  finds  that  the  im- 
mediate danger  is  over,  and  that  the  Trojans,  instead  of  putting 
him  to  death  instantly  on  the  spot,  are  willing  to  hear  what  he 
has  to  say. 

Turbatus  means  really  agitated,  and  deposita  formidine, 
rm%  recovering  self-possession,  because  (I ),  if  Virgil  had  in- 
tended to  express  by  these  words  only  simulated  emotion,  it  can- 
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not  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  afforded  some  clue  by  which 
his  intention  might  have  been  discovered ;  but  he  has  not  only 
not  afforded  any  such  clue,  but  has  actually  assigned  sufficient 
cause  for  real  emotion  :  Sinon  is  turbatus,  because  he  stands 
iNERMis  in  the  midst  of  the  phkygia  agmina  ;  and  deposita 

FORMIDIXE  FATUR,  becaUSe  CONVERSI  AXIMI,  flOMPRESSUS  ET  OMNIS 

IMPETUS,  ('2),  if  the  words  mean  only  simulated  emotion,  then 
Yirgil  represents  Sinon  as  of  such  heroic  constancy  and  resolu- 
tion as  to  look  upon  instant  violent  death  without  blenching; 
which  is  to  hold  him  up,  for  so  far  at  least,  as  an  object  of 
respect  and  even  of  admiration  to  Aeneas's  hearers  as  well  as 
to  Virgil's  readers,  and  thus  to  contradict  the  intention  (evi- 
denced by  the  temis  dolis,  arte,  ixsidiis,  crimine,  sceleru.m 
TANTORUM,  PERiURi)  of  representing  him  as  a  mean-minded 
man  entering  upon  a  dishonourable  and  dangerous  enterprise, 
with  an  audacious  confidence  (fidexs  aximi,  atque  paratus, 
&c.)  in  his  own  cimning  and  duplicity.  (3),  it  is  altogether 
unlikely  that  Yirgil  should  here  employ  to  express  sinii(/afed,  the 
very  same  words  which  he  employs,  Aen.  3.  612,  in  a  similar 
context  and  similar  circumstances,  to  express  real,  emotion.  (4:j, 
there  is  a  perfect  harmony  between  fiuens  animi  atque  para- 
tus, &c.,  and  TURBATUS  understood  to  mean  redl  agitation,  be- 
cause a  man  may  enter  upon  a  dangerous  undertaking  with 
confidence,  and  even  with  courage  (which  latter  quality,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  observed,  is  not  expressed  either  by  fidexs 
AXIMI,  or  PARATUS,  &c.),  and  yet  quail  before  the  instant  im- 
minent danger,  as  exquisitely  shown  by  Homer  in  his  most 
natural  and  touching  account  of  Hector's  flight  before  Achilles : 
how  much  more,  then,  the  wretch  Sinon  ?  (5),  turbatus  means 
real  not  simulated  agitation,  because  real  agitati(>\L  was  more 
likely  to  move  the  Trojans  to  pity  than  any  'emulation  of  it. 
Yirgil,  therefore,  taking  the  most  effectual  method  of  mo\iug 
the  hearts  of  the  Trojans,  and  recollecting  perhaps  the  advice  of 
his  friend  Horace, 

''  si  vis  mo  florp,  dolendiim  est 
piiaiiim  ii)si  til>i,'' 

presents  Sinon  to  tlieni  in  a  state  of  real  agitation,  pleading  for 
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his  life  with  all  the  eloquence  of  unaffected  fear.  So  Davus 
(Ter.  And.  ^.  ^),  instead  of  acquainting  Mysis  with  his  plot, 
and  instructing  her  what  answers  she  should  give  to  Chremes, 
prefers  to  place  her  in  such  a  situation  that — speaking  the  trutli, 
and  in  entire  ignorance  of  his  design — -her  answers  must  yet 
of  necessity  he  the  very  answers  which  he  desired ;  and  when 
Mysis  afterwards  inquires  why  he  had  not  schooled  her  as  to 
his  intentions,  replies : 

"  paullum  interesse,  censes,  ex  animo  omnia 
■lit  fert  natura  facias,  an  de  indiistria  ?" 

It  was  inconsistent  with  Yirgil's  plot  to  make  Sinon  speak  the 
truth,  but  he  could  with  perfect  consistency,  and  therefore  did, 
represent  him  as  actuated  by  real  emotion ;  which  real  emotion 
is  in  express  terms  contrasted  with  his  fahe  words  at  verse  107, 

PROSEQUITUR  PAVITANS,  ET  FICTO  VECTORE  FATUR. 

The  reader  will,  however,  observe  that  Virgil,  always  judi- 
cious, carefully  avoids  ascribing  extreme  fear  or  agitation  to 
Sinon;  he  is  turbatus  [agitated),  pavitans  (m  aflutter),  but  he 
does  not,  like  Dolon,  his  undoubted  original,  become  ^X(U|Oo<.- 
virai  Setovg,  nor  do  his  teeth  chatter  [apa[5og  Se  Sia  aTojua  jivir^ 
oBovTMv).  Such  extreme  degree  of  terror,  although  beautifully 
consistent  with  the  simple  undisguised  confession  of  Dolon, 
would  have  been  wholly  incompatible  with  the  cunning  and  in- 
tricate web  which  Sinon,  almost  from  the  first  moment  he  opens 
his  mouth,  begins  to  wrap  round  the  Trojans.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  the  strictest  propriety  and  observance  of  nature  that  Virgil 
represents  Sinon  at  first  bold  and  confident ;  then  disconcerted 
and  agitated  at  the  prospect  of  immediate  death  ;  then  re- 
assured by  the  encouragement  he  received  ;  then  again,  losing 
confidence  when  the  Trojans  manifest  the  vehement  impatience 
expressed  by  the  words  tum  vero  ardemus  scitari,  &c.,  and 
with  renewed  fear  and  trembling  (pa^itaxs)  pursuing  his 
feigned  narrative  ;  and  then,  finally,  when  he  had  received  an 
absolute  promise  of  personal  safety,  going  on,  without  further 
fear  or  hesitation,  to  reveal  the  pretended  secret  of  his  com- 
patriots. 

Throughout  the  whole  story  the  reader  must  never  forget 
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that,  althougli  it  was  Virgil's  ultimate  object  to  deceive  the 
Trojans,  by  means  of  Sinon,  with  respect  to  the  horse,  yet  he 
had  another  object  also  to  effect  (prior  in  point  of  time,  and  not 
less  important  than  his  ultimate  object,  because  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  attainment  of  that  ultimate  object),  viz.,  to  save 
Sinon's  life,  or  in  other  words,  to  assign  to  his  reader  suffi- 
ciently probable  and  natural  reasons  why  the  Trojans  did 
actually  sj)are  his  life,  and  did  not,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
execute  such  summary  judgment  upon  him  as  Diomede  and 
Ulysses  executed  upon  Dolon  under  similar  circumstances.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  first  words  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sinon 
are  a  tlirilling  exclamation  of  despair,  a  piteous  cry  for  mercy : 
HEU  !  QUAE  NUNC  TELi.us,  &c.  Tliis  has  the  effect  of  staying 
the  uplifted  sword,  of  averting  the  first  and  instant  danger, 
coMPRESSUs  ET  OMNis  IMPETUS  ;  they  encourage  him  to  speak,  to 
tell  who  he  is,  and  why  he  should  not  meet  the  captive's  doom  ; 
Sinon  respires,  recovers  his  self-possession,  and — endeavouring  to 
make  good  his  ground,  and  strengthen  the  favourable  impression 
produced  by  his  first  words — says  that  he  was  the  friend  of  that 
Palamedes  of  whose  unjust  condemnation  and  death  they  might 
have  heard,  and  the  principal  cause  of  which  was  the  opposition 
given  by  him  to  the  undertaking  of  the  war  against  Troy ;  and 
that  he  had  not,  like  the  other  Greeks,  come  to  the  war  out  of 
hostility  to  the  Trojans,  or  even  voluntarily,  but  had,  when  a 
mere  boy  (and,  therefore,  irresponsible),  been  sent  by  his  father, 
who  was  so  poor  as  not  otherwise  to  be  able  to  provide  for  his 
son.  He  then  enters  upon  an  account  of  his  quarrel  with  and 
persecution  by  Ulysses,  their  most  dreaded  and  implacable 
enemy  ;  but  perceiving  that  they  begin  to  take  an  interest  in 
what  he  is  saying,  suddenly  stops  short,  and  artfully  begs  of 
them  to  put  him  out  of  pain  at  once,  as  he  knew  that,  no  matter 
how  great  or  undeserved  his  sufferings  had  been,  they  could 
have  no  pity  or  forgiveness  for  one  who  was  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  being  a  Greek.  The  Trojan  curiosity  is  inflamed,  and  they 
insist  to  know  the  sequel.  He  proceeds  pavitans  (whether  be- 
cause he  had  not  yet  entirely  recovered  from  his  first  alarm,  or 
whether  alarmed  afresh  by  the  vehemen(!e  and  impatience  of  th« 
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Trojans,  or  whether  from  both  these  causes  conjointly),  and 
relates  how  hj  the  villanons  concert  of  the  priest  Calchas  with 
Ulysses  he  was  selected  to  be  offered  up  as  a  victim  to  ajDpease 
the  offended  gods  ;  how  he  escaped  from  the  altar,  and  lay  hid 
during  the  night  (the  preceding  night)  in  a  morass  ;  and  then 
lamenting  that  his  escape  from  death  by  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  had  only  led  him  to  death  by  the  hands  of  the  Trojans, 
and  that  he  was  never  more  to  see  his  country,  home,  or  rela- 
tives, concludes  with  a  pathetic  adjuration,  in  the  name  of  the 
gods  above  and  of  iuAiolable  faith,  that  they  would  yet  pity 
such  unexamyjled,  such  undeserved  misery,  and  spare  his  life. 
His  tears,  his  agony  of  fear,  the  plausibility  of  his  story,  their 
sj'mpathy  with  the  object  of  the  hatred  and  persecution  of  the 
Greeks  and  of  Ulysses,  prevail ;  they  grant  him  his  life ;  and  so 
closes  the  first  act  of  the  interlude  of  Sinon. 

In  nothing  is  the  admirable  judgment  of  Yirgil  more  re- 
markable than  in  the  skill  AN'itli  which  he  has  all  this  while 
kept  the  wooden  horse,  as  it  were  in  abeyance.  No  act  has 
been  done,  no  word  uttered,  which  could  excite  in  the  Trojan 
mind,  or  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  ignorant  of  the  sequel,  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  Sinon  has  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  horse,  or  the  horse  with  Sinon.  So  careful  is  the  poet  to 
avoid  every,  even  the  slightest,  ground  for  a  suspicion,  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  entire  plot,  that  it  is  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  by  the  agency  of  the  Trojans  themselves,  he  brings 
Sinon  into  the  vicinage  of  the  horse ;  and  that,  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  long  history  which  Sinon  gives  of  himself,  and 
which  the  reader  will  observe  is  now  concluded,  the  horse  is 
never  so  much  as  mentioned  or  even  alluded  to,  except  once, 
and  then  so  artfully  (as  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a 
date)  that  the  mention  which  is  made,  while  it  stimulates  the 
Trojans  to  question  him  on  the  subject,  seems  less  remarkable 
than  absolute  silence  would  have  been,  inasmuch  as  it  proves 
that  Sinon  does  not  do  industria  eschew  all  notice  of  an  object 
which  must  have  attracted  his  attention,  and  of  the  purport  of 
which  he  could  not  but  be  supposed  to  have  some  knowledge. 

In  tlie  second  act  of  the  interlude,  or  that  part  which  com- 
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niences  with  verse  152,  we  find  Sinon  totally  changed ;  "  now 
more  bold,  the  tempter  .  .  .  new  part  puts  on ;  "  his  life 
secure,  guaranteed  by  the  king  himself,  he  is  no  longer  the 
abject,  cringing,  hesitating,  trembling  wretch,  but  the  successful 
and  exulting  villain.  He  loudly  and  boldly  invokes  the  gods 
to  witness  his  abjuration  of  the  Grreeks  and  acceptance  of  the 
Trojan  covenant ;  and  makes  his  revelation  of  the  important 
secret  which  is  to  be  the  rich  reward  of  the  Trojan  clemency, 
not,  as  he  had  pleaded  for  his  life,  in  broken  passages,  leaving 
off  at  one  place  and  commencing  at  another,  but  u)to  tenorc — ex- 
plaining in  uninterrupted  sequence  the  absence  of  the  Greeks, 
their  intended  return,  the  object  for  which  they  built  the  horse, 
and  why  they  built  it  of  so  large  dimensions  ;  the  evil  conse- 
quences to  the  Trojans  if  they  offered  it  any  injury,  and  to  the 
(jrreeks  if  it  were  received  into  the  city,  &c.  The  impostor  is 
fully  credited  ;  the  generous,  unwary,  and  fate-devoted  Trojans 
are  caught  in  the  toils  so  delicately  woven  and  so  noiselessly 
drawn  around  them,  and  the  cui-tain  falls. 

If  the  reader  happen  to  be  one  of  those  critics  who  think  the 
story  of  the  wooden  horse  deficient  in  verisimilitude,  he  will 
receive  with  the  greater  favour  an  interpretation  which  tends  to 
increase  the  verisimilitude,  by  representing  the  falsehood  and 
cunning  of  Sinon  as  united,  not  with  that  quality  with  which 
falsehood  and  cunning  are  so  inconsistent  and  so  rarely  united, 
heroic  fortitude,  but  with  their  very  compatible  and  nearly  allied 
quality,  audacity. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  tliis  subject  without  remarking  how 
favourably  to  Trojan  faith  and  generosity  (as  might  be  expected, 
Yirgil  being  the  poeta  and  Aeneas  the  narrator)  the  conduct  of 
the  Trojans  towards  Sinon  contrasts  wath  that  of  the  Greeks 
towards  Dolon.  Ulysses  and  Diomede  encourage  Dolon,  and 
tell  him  not  to  think  of  death,  on  which  ambiguous  pledge  he 
tells  the  whole  truth  ;  they  reward  him  by  coolly  cutting  off  his 
head,  as  the  last  word  of  his  revelation  passes  his  lips.  Sinon 
tells  the  Trojans  a  tissue  of  lies,  and  not  only  has  his  life  spared, 
but  is  treated  with  kindness  and  hospitality. 

That  most  rigid  and  terrific  of  all  the  dispensers  of  the  so- 
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called  divine  retributive  justice,  Dante  (see  InfernOy  30.  Ij.6,  et 
sqq.),  punishes  Sinon  in  hell  with  an  eternal  sweating  fever,  in 
company  (according  to  the  great  poet's  usual  eccentric  manner 
of  grouping  his  characters)  on  the  one  side  with  Potiphar's  wife, 
whom  he  punishes  with  a  similar  fever,  and  on  the  other  with  a 
famous  coiner  of  base  money  at  Brescia,  whom  he  torments  with 
a  never-dying  thirst  and  dropsy,  and  between  whom  and  Sinon 
ensues  a  contention  in  none  of  the  gentlest  billingsgate,  which  of 
the  two  is  the  greater  sinner. 


77. 

CUNCTA  EQtIIDEM  TIBI  HEX  FUERIT  QUODCUNQUE  FATEBOR 


VAM.  LECT. 

FrEEiT  QTiODCTTxatiE  I  3Ied.  II  •^.  III  Serv. ;  Venice,  1470,  1471, 
1475  (Jenson)  ;  Modena;  Brescia;  Milan,  1492  ;  G.  Fabric.  ;  D.  Heins.  ; 
N.  Heins.(3  eds.)  ;  Heyne;  Wakef . ;  Pettier;  Dorph.  ;  Wagn.  (1832, 
1841,  1861);  Haiipt;  Ribb. 

FUERINT  QTJAEcrNQUE  I  Pal.  (tbiis :  FUERI?rT,  the  K"  being,  althongh  very 
pale  and  almost  indiscernible,  apparently  inserted  by  original  hand.  It 
is  omitted  by  Ribb.)  II  ff  (found  by  Pierius  and  N.  Heins.  in  the 
greater  number  of  their  MSS.,  and  by  Burm.  in  almost  all  his).  Ill 
Venice,  1472  ;  P.  Manut.  ;  Philippe. 

FUERIT  QFAECTJNQrE  III  Milan,  1475. 
0  Vat.,  Rom.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


FuERiT  QUODCUNQUE.  "  Quicunque  me  sequatur  eventus," 
Servius.  "  Quicquid  evenerit,  mihique  exinde  accident,"  Heyne. 
"  QuoDcuNQUE  referendum  ad  cuncta,"  Wagner.  Arguing 
against  which  interpretation  of  Wagner,  and  in  favour  of  that 
of  Servius  and  Heyne,  Siipfle  says  ("  Yirgilii  opera :  mit  an- 
merkungen  zur  Eneide  versehen  von  Karl  Fr.  Siipfle :  Kiu'ls- 
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rulie,  1847")  :  "  xlueh  haben  schon  die  alten,  wie  Pliaedi"iis  im 
prologe  zum  dritteu  buelie,  die  worte  aiiders  und  Avohl  richtiger 
gefasst,  namlieh  :  '  was  auch  daraus  warden  mag,  wie  es  mir 
auch.  ergehen  mag,  w^enn  ich  in  allem  euch  die  wahrheit  sage.'  " 
I  agree  entii-ely  with  Wagner,  and  think  the  meaning  is  :  "I 
will  confess  all  whatever  it  maj  have  been,  wiiatever  there  may 
have  been  in  it."  The  words  are  not  less  obsciu-e  in  the  quotation 
and  application  made  of  them  by  Phaedrus  (see  the  two-column 
note  on  them  in  Schwabe's  edition)  than  in  Sinon's  original 
use  of  them — a  notable  proof  of  the  almost  hopeless  obscnrity  of 
the  Latin  language  ;  an  obscmity  arising  from  its  brevity,  and 
especially,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  its  almost  constant  omission 
of 'pronouns  and  pronominal  adjectives.  I  am,  however,  in- 
clined to  think  that  in  Phaedrus's  quotation  of  the  words  "  cjuod- 
cunque  fuerit"  stands  in  apposition  to  "  hbrum  exarabo  tertiura," 
and  that  the  meaning  of  them  there,  as  in  Sinon's  original  use 
of  them,  is,  snch  as  it  is,  good  or  had,  of  u-hatevor  kind  if  mai/  turn 
out  to  he.  It  is  as  if  Phaedrus  had  said  :  But  now  as  to  this 
third  book  of  mine,  ye  shall,  as  Sinon  told  King  Priam,  hear 
the  whole  of  it  such  as  it  is,  be  it  good  or  be  it  bad.  See  Rem. 
on  1.  82. 

CUNCTA      .      .     .      FUERIT     QUODCLNQUE,     FATEliOR.         As     We 

might  say  in  English  :  I  ^411  tell  you  the  wliole  of  it,  let  it  be 

how  it  will — meaning,  not  how  it  will  be  with  me,  but  how  it 

will  be  with  the  matter. 

CuNCTA  QUODCUNQUE,  exactly  (as  well  remarked  by  Wagner, 

Praestah.)  the  Greek  Travra,  o  tl.    Compare  8.  427  :  "Fulmen — 

quae  plurima."     It  may  fiu'ther  be  alleged  in  support  of  the 

above  interpretation,  and  against  the  "  quicunque  me  sequatur 

eventus"  of  Servius  (an  interpretation,  however,  not  without  the 

suppoii  of  Corippus  Johannes,  7.  510  : 

"  tunc  Xasainon  pinnatus  ait:  '  me  cuncta  fateri 
ixissio  dura  pieniit.   mortem  licet  ipsa  minentur 
verba  mihi  meritam,  uarrans  tamen  omnia  dicam' ''), 

that  this  third  allusion  to  the  danger  of  death  with  which  Sinon 
was  threiiteued  seems  to  be  a  useless  repetition  of  a  fear  of  a 
danger  already  sufficiently  often    mentioned,    viz.,    in    abnost 
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every  line  of  the  preceding  account  beginning  with  cektae 
occuMBERE  MORTi,  verse  62,  and  ending  with  infensi  poenas 
CUM  SANGUINE  poscuNT,  versB  72. 


79-87. 

HOC  PRIMUM  NEC  SI  MISERUM  FORTUNA  SINONEM 
FINXIT  VANUM  ETIAM  MENDACEMQUE  IMPROBA  FINGET 
FANDO  ALIQUOD  SI  FORTE  TUAS  PERVENIT  AD  AURES 
BELIDAE  NOMEN  PALAMEDIS  ET  INCLYTA  FAMA 
GLORIA  QUEM  FALSA  SUB  PRODITIONE  PELASGI 
INSONTEM  INFANDO  INDICIO  QUIA  BELLA  VETABAT 
DEMISERE  NECI  NUNC  CASSUM  LUMINE  LUGENT 
ILLI  ME  COMITEM  ET  CONSANGUINITATE  PROPINQUUM 
PAUPER  IN  ARMA  PATER  PRIMIS  HUC  MISIT  AB  ANNIS 


VaNUM    ETIAM    MENDACEMQUE    IMPROBA    FINGET.       YaNTIM,    One 

who  asserts  what  is  not  the  fact,  from  ignorance,,  folly,  or  mis- 
take;  Grr.  /LiaTuiov,  \i]pov  {as  Soj)h.  AJ.  1161  (ed.  Brunek)  : 

Kafxoi  yap  atcrx^'^'''^''  x^veiv 
auSpos  fxaraiov,  (p\avp'  eirr] /J-vdou/j-fvov. 

Diog.  Laert.  2.  140 :  K(iTi<ppovnTo  [Menedemus]  Kvi„v  kui 
A}/()oc  '^TTO  Twv  Eptrpteoji/  aKOuau')  :  MENDACEM,  one  who 
asserts  what  is  not  the  fact  from  a  desire  to  deceive.  In  other 
words,  and  less  specially:  vanum,  one  who  is  deceived  himself; 
MENDACEM,  One  who  dcsircs  to  deceive  others.  Compare  Acn. 
1.396: 

"  ni  frustni  atiguriura  rmii  docuere  parcutes" 
(where  "vani"  is  ill-informed  on  the  subject,  and  therefore 
teaching  erroneous  doctrine ;  teaching  erroneous  doctrine,  but 
believing  Avhat  they  taught  to  be  the  truth).  Also,  Liv.  6.  14  : 
"  Vera  an  vaiia  iaceret" — things  conformable  to  fact,  or  things 
not  conformable  to  fact,  no  matter  whether  he  believed  them 
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or  not.  Verus  is  an  ambiguous  word,  sometimes  meaning 
true  in  point  of  fact,  i.  e.,  conformable  to  fact,  and  sometimes 
meaning  true  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  ambiguity  either  in  van  us  or  mendax — vanus 
being  always  untrue  in  point  of  fact,  i.e.,  not  conformable  to 
fact,  and  mendax  being  always  untrue  in  the  opinion  of  tlie 
speaker,  i.  e.,  not  conformable  to  the  opinion  of  the  speaker. 

Similar  to  the  Latin  use  of  vanus  is  the  Italian  use  of  its 
derivative  vaneggiare,  as  Metast.  La  Clonenza  di  Tito,  2.  7 : 

"  cosi  confuso  io  sono, 
che  lion  so  se  vatieyyio  o  se  ragiono." 

Metast.  Zenohia,  3.  2  : 

"  qual  riposo  aver  poss'  io, 
se  vanegglo  a  tiitte  1'  ore  ?" 

FoRTUNA  .  .  .  FiNxiT  .  .  .  iMPROBA    FiNGET.     See  Rem.  on 

Aen.  2.  552. 

FaNDO  ALIQUOD  si,  &C. — Not  FANDO    ALIQUOD,    but    FANDO,  SI 

NOMEN  ALIQUOD  ;   FANDO  being  taken  intransitively,  as  Ovid, 

Met.  15.1^97 : 

'■'■  fando,  alujuem  Hippolytum  vestras  (i)uto)  contigit  aures, 
credulitate  patris,  sceleratae  fraude  novercae 
occubiiisse  neci." 

Politian's  Herodian  (ed.  Boeder),  1.  15:  " neque miqimm  fdndo 
audiverant." 

Fando,  inter  faiidiiui,  in  concermtion,  as  Ausonius,  Epist.  16. 
36: 

*'  qucni  nemo  fando  dixeiit, 
qui  non  prius  laudaverit." 

The  repoi-t  or  rumour  which  so  came  fando  was  the  (^ariq  of 
Euripides,  Hippol.  129  (ed.  Stokes)  : 

odiV  fJ.01 

Trpoira  (parts  7)A9e,  SecrTTOivaf 
nipofXivav  vocrepa, 
KoiTa,  5e/j.as  evTos  ex*"' 

OIKUIP, 

where  oOtv  fioi  <puTig  i)\Be  is  literally  :  from  whom  the  first  sai/ing 
caiue  t(j  mo,  /.  e.,  from  whom  I  first  heard. 
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Falsa  sib  PRonrnoNE,  "  li.  c.  sub  faUo  criinine  proditionis," 
Servius ;  followed  by  Heyne,  and  all  the  other  conniientators  and 
translators.  To  this  interpretation  I  object :  Firstly,  that  no 
authority  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  proditio  may  be 
used  for  crimen  proditionis;  the  act  committed,  for  the 
charge  founded  upon  the  commission  of  the  act.  Scco)tdhj,  that 
if  Virgil  had  intended  to  say  that  the  Pelasgi  had  condemned 
Palamedes,  on  or  hy  means  of  a  false  charge  of  treason,  he 
would  more  probably  have  used  the  words  falsa  proditione  in 
the  same  manner  as  infaxdo  ixdicio,  without  a  preposition. 
Thirdly,  that  this  interpretation  represents  the  whole  Greek 
nation  at  Troy  (pelasgi)  as  conspiring  against  Palamedes  ; 
which  is  {(()  contrary  to  all  verisimilitude  ;  (i)  deprives  infando 
iNDicio  of  its  force,  because,  if  all  were  conspiring  against  Pala- 
medes, it  was  of  small  consequence  how  "  infandous"  the  infor- 
mation or  informer  was,  or,  indeed,  whether  there  were  any 
information  or  informer  at  all ;  and  (r)  contradicts  the  state- 
ment (verse  90)  that  it  was  through  the  machinations  of  Ulysses 
that  Palamedes'  condemnation  was  accomplished. 

Rejecting,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  received  interpretation, 
I  render  falsa  sub  prouitioxe,  during,  or  at  the  tiuu'  of,  a  false 
or  feigned  treason;  i.e.,  when  there  was  an  alarm  (whether  of 
accidental  or  concerted  origin  it  matters  not)  of  treason  in  the 
Grecian  camp.  The  words  being  so  interj^reted,  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  is,  not  that  the  Pelasgi  brought  a  false  charge  of 
treason  agaiust  Palamedes,  and  condemned  him,  altliongh  inno- 
cent;  but  that  the  Pelasgi  condemned  Palamedes  on  an  infan- 
dous information,  which,  being  brought  against  him  ed  a  time 
irhcn  there  iras  an  alarm  of  treason  in  the  ea)np,  was  on  that  ac- 
count the  more  readily  credited.  In  support  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, I  beg  to  observe — (1),  that  it  restores  to  proditione  its 
simple  grammatical  signification.  Compare  Caes.  de  Bell.  Gall. 
7.  20  :  "  '  Haec',  inquit,  '  a  me,  Vercingetorix,  benefieia  habetis, 
qnemproditionix  insimulatis' ";  and  (/i/^.)"Vercingetorix— juror//- 
tionis  insimuhitus — respondit."  (^),  that  the  use  of  sab  in  the 
sense  of  during,  or  at  the  time  of,  is  familiar  to  every  scliolar  ; 
thus,  sub  noctc,   sub  somno,  sub    profectione,    sub   ad- 
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veutu,  &o.  Livy  (26. 16)  has  eveu  joined  sah  to  the  close  cognate 
of  proditio — deditio;  onlyputting  deditio  in  the  accusative, 
because  he  wishes  to  express,  not  the  precise  time,  but  about  the 
time  of  the  deditio.  (3  , that,  this  interpretation  being  adopted, 
INSONTEM  is  no  longer  a  tautology  of  falsa  ;  the  latter  expres- 
sing only  the  falsehood  of  the  general  rumour  of  treason,  not  of 
the  particular  charge  brought  against  Palamedes.  (4),  that  this 
interpretation  represents  the  Pelasgi,  not,  unnaturally,  in  the 
triple  character  of  conspirators,  accusers,  and  judges,  but  natu- 
rally, in  the  single  character  of  judges,  prevailed  upon  partly 
by  the  prevalent  alarm  of  treason,  and  partly  by  the  offence 
they  had  taken  against  Palamedes,  quia  bella  vetabat,  to  give 
credit  to  an  infandous  information  against  him.  i5;,  that  a 
greater  degree  of  verisimilitude  is  thus  conferred  on  the  words 
NUNC  cassum  lumine  lugent,  because  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  Pelasgi  would  lament  Palamedes  (as  soon  as  experience  had 
taught  them  the  groundlessness  of  their  dislike  to  him  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  the  war)  if  they  had  themselves  been  deluded 
into  convicting  him  on  an  "  infandum  indiciiun,"  than  that  they 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  lament  him,  if  their  hatred  to 
him  had  been  so  great  as  to  induce  them  to  convict  him  on  a 
charge  which  they  not  only  knew  to  be  false,  but  of  which  they 
were  themselves  the  concoctors.  And  (O),  that  Ovid  draws  an 
express  and  strong  distinction  between  the  party  who  accused 
and  the  party  who  conde/Jiued  Palamedes  [Met.  13,  308 j : 

.     .     .     "  an  falso  Palamedeu  crimine  tiirpe 
accundsse  uiilii  [r/'r.  Ulyssi],  vobis  [_piz.  Pelasgis]  damnanse  decorum  est  ?" 

Falsa  proditione.  Not  only  was  Palamedes  innocent  of 
the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  but  the  crime  itself  had  no  existence, 
had  not  been  committed  by  anyone  ;  the  '*  proditio"  was  "falsa," 
a  mere  concocted  j)  r  o  d  i  t  i  o ,  which  had  no  existence  whatever  ; 
just  as,  Tacitus,  Aiiim/.  1.  30  ("  Utcpie  mos  vulgo,  quamvisyh/.s/.v 
reuni  subdere,  Munatium  Plaui-umconsulatu  functum,  principem 
legationis,  auctorem  senatus-consulti  iucusant"),  the  senatus- 
consultum  which  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  Muiiatius  I'lancus 
had  no  existence  whatever,  had  never  been  passed  at  all,  was  a 
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feigned  (falsum)  senatus-consultum.     Compare  ako  Ovid,  il/(!^^. 
15.15U: 

"  quid  Stj'ga,  quid  tenebras,  quid  nomina  vana  timetis, 
materiem  vatum, /(r&ique  piacula  immdi  ?" 

\_a  u'orM  which  has  no  existence  at  all,  a  feigned  worhf]. 

QuEM  (verse  83).  This  word  (quem,  and  not  ilium)  suffi- 
ciently shows  that  Sinon  has  not  yet  begun  to  give  any  new 
information  to  the  Trojans,  but  is  employed,  as  far  as  the  word 
NECi,  in  recalling  to  their  recollection  facts  with  which  he  knew 
they  were  jierfectly  well  acquainted  ("incipit  a  veris,"  Servius). 
The  words  nunc  cassum  lumine  lugent  (see  below)  are  thrown 
in  parenthetically  between  the  exordium  in  which  he  thus  re- 
minds them  of  known  facts  and  the  new  information  which  he 
begins  to  convey  at  verse  86,  illi  me  comitem,  &c.  Hence  a 
plain  reason  why  Sinon  does  not  specify  the  precise  charge 
made  against  Palamedes,  his  object  being  not  to  give  a  history 
of  that  individual,  but  merely  to  recal  to  the  mind  of  the  Trojans 
what  they  already  knew  respecting  him. 

Neci. — Nex,  not  merely  death,  but  death  by  violence,  and 
of  the  tinrcsistiny ;  slaughter,  butchery,  as  Georrj.  3.  1^78  : 

' '  hie  quondam  niorbo  caeli  miseranda  coorta  est 
tempestas,  totoque  autumni  incanduit  aestu, 
et  genus  onine  neci  pecudum  dedit,  onine  ferarum, 
coiTupitque  lacus  :  infecit  pabula  tabo. 
uec  via  mortis  erat  simplex  ;" 

therefore,  in  our  text,  neci,  execution  ;  and,  Liv.  34.  44  (quoted 
below),  "  necatus,"  executed,  jiut  to  death  as  a  criminal. 

Demisere,  sent  down.  Demisere  neci,  sent  down  to  death  hy 
the  hands  of  the  executioner.  But  why  down  ?  why  the  de  ?  Sim- 
ply because  nex  is  a  form  of  death  ;  and  death,  davarog,  Orcus, 
Pluto,  Hades,  the  inferi,  the  umbrae,  the  manes,  are  all,  in 
relation  to  this  world,  down,  below.     Accordingly,  5.  691 ; 

.     .     .     "  infesto  fulmine  wwr/i, 
si  mereor,  douittc.^' 

10.  664  : 

"  obvia  multa  virum  fhiii'dt'U  coipora  murli.''^ 
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2.  398:  "multos  Danaum  demittimus  Oreo,"  and  especially 
12.  883  : 

.     .     .     ' '  0  quae  satis  ima  dehiseat 
terra  niihi,  wr/wcsqiie  deam  demittat  ad  imusV 

(where  we  have  the  down  force  of  the  de  twice  intensified  by 

imus).      Also,  Stat.  Thch.    1.    658  (of  Choroebus  challenging 

Apollo  to  shoot  him  with  his  arrow)  : 

"  proinde  move  pharetras,  arciisque  intende  sonoros, 
insigneniqiie  animam  lefo  demitte.'''' 

The  same  verb  is  used  both  by  Sallust  and  Livy  to  express 
the  letting  down  of  a  condemned  prisoner  into  the  "  Robiu'  "  or 
underground  dungeon  in  which  he  was  to  be  executed — neca- 
tus  [Sallust,  Bell.  CatiL  58  :  "  Est  locus  in  carcere,  quod 
Tullianum  appellatur,  ubi  paululum  ascenderis  ad  laevam,  cii-ci- 
ter  xii.  pedes  humi  depressus.  Eum  muniunt  undique  parietes, 
atque  insuper  camera  lapideis  f ornicibus  vincta,  sed  inculta  tene- 
bris,  odore  foeda,  atque  terribilis  eius  faeies.  In  eum  locum 
postquam  demissKS  est  Lentulus,  vindices  reriun  capitalium,  .  .  . 
laqueo  gulam  fregere."  Liv.  34.  44  :  "  Pleminius  in  inferiorem 
demissus  carcerem  est,  necatusque"].  In  Rome  I  have  myself 
visited  this  lower  cell  or  *'  Robur,"  and  a  horrible  place,  indeed, 
it  is — less  horrible,  however,  at  present  than  when  it  received 
unhappy  Jugurtha  or  St.  Peter  ;  for  it  has  now,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  visitors,  a  second  opening  {viz.,  a  door  on  the  level  of 
the  floor),  and  to  enter  it  is  no  longer  the  same  as  never  to 
leave  it. 

The  notion  of  descent  to  Hades  contained  in  uemisere  neci 
is  repeated,  verse  90,  in  superis  concessit  ab  okis,  where  there 
seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the  expression  previously  used.  The 
ancient  idea  of  descent  in  death — as  expressed  in  the  Latin 
demittere  neci,  demittere  morti,  demittere  Oreo, 
demittere  leto, — seems  early  to  have  been  lost,  or,  at  least, 
mislaid  and  forgotten  by  the  Italians  ;  for  we  have  in  very  old 
Italian  the  simple  "  missono  a  morte,"  put  to  death.  See  Leo- 
pardi's  Martin'o  de^  Santi  Fadri,  cap.  2. 

Nunc  cassum  i.umine  lugent,  thei/  noic  (viz.,  convinced  by 
experience  that  it  was  unwise  to  have  tmdertakcn  the  war:  see 
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verse  108)  lament  the  loss  of  the  prudent  counsellor^  who  Bella 
VETABAT.  But  this  is  not  the  sole  force  of  these  words  :  they 
serve  also  to  excite  the  Trojan  sympathy,  first  and  directly,  for 
Palamedes  (not  only  innocent,  but  lamented  even  by  his  execu- 
tioners) ;  and  secondly  and  indirectly,  for  his  friend  and  com- 
panion Sinon,  afb'lictus  (see  verse  92,  and  Eem.)  by  his  fall ; 
like  him,  persecuted  to  the  death  by  the  same  Ulysses  ;  and  (by 
implication)  like  him,  innocent. 

Cassum  lumine. — Literally  without  light,  dark ;  compare 
Lucret.  5.  718  : 

"  nee  potis  est  cerni,  quia  cassum  hwiiiie  iertxir;" 

and  see  Rem.  on  Aeii.  1.  550.  The  use  made  of  cassum  by 
the  Romans  seems  to  correspond  nearly  with  that  made  by  us 
of  the  particle  A'.s.s;  in  composition.  Cassus  lumine,  lightless, 
i.e.,  lifeless;  cassus  sanguine  {Gig.  de Dir in.  2.  6Ii),  bloodless. 

Primis  ab  annis. — "  Ah  i)dtio  helli,  bene  Burm.  post  Ser- 
vium,"  Heyne ;  and  so  Wunderlich,  Wagner  (1845,  1849), 
and  Kappes.  "  Heyn.  recte  interpretatur  :  ah  initio  helli.  Alii, 
velut  Gossr.  [and  Yoss],  in  iuventute  prima  (quemadmodum  Aen. 
8.  517),  cui  tamen  explicationi  obstare  videutur  'dulces  nati ' 
qui  vers.  138  memorantur,"  Forbiger. 

The  opinion  of  Burmann,  Heyne,  Wunderlich,  Wagner 
(1845,  1849),  Forbiger,  and  Kappes  (I  do  not  say  of  Servius, 
Servius  not  seeming  to  have  any  opinion  at  all  on  the  subject), 
that  the  ''  anni  "  here  spoken  of  are  the  anni  of  the  war,  and 
not  Siuon's  own,  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  disproved  by  Aen.  8. 
517  :  "primis  et  te  miretur  ab  annis,"  where  the  same  word  in 
a  similar  context  can  by  no  possibility  mean  anything  else  than 
the  anni  of  Pallas.  See  also  Aen.  k-  30,  and  compare  Val, 
Flaec.  1.  22  : 

"  Haemoniam  priiiiis  Pt-lias  frenaliat  ab  rt'w«/.v." 

Ovid,  e.r  Poj/to,  2.  5.  US  : 

"  tu  comes  aiitiiiuiis,  tu  jir'ninx  iunctus  nh  annU  " 

(wliere  observe  that  it  is,  as  in  our  text,  a  comes  who  is  spoken 
bf).     Ovid,  Met.  U.  595  : 
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,     .     .     "  qui  [Memnon]  fortia  frustra 
pro  patnio  tulit  amia  suo,  primisque  nub  a/tnis 
occicUt  a  forti  (sic  vos  voloistis)  Achille  " 

(where  observe  that  it  was  to  these  very  arm  a  of  which  Sinon 
is  speaking  that  Memnon  went).  And,  finally,  Ovid,  Fad. 
5.  517: 

"  quacque  puer  [Hpieus]  quondam,  j^rlm is  diffuderat  anins, 
prodit  fumoso  condita  vina  cado." 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  primis  annts  spoken 
of  are  not  the  first  years  of  vSinon's  life  [i.e.,  Sinon's  childhood), 
but  the  first  years  of  Sinon's  manhood  [i.e.,  his  first  adult  years, 
his  prime),  because  such,  and  no  other,  must  be  the  meaning  of 
the  term  in  the  just-quoted  examples — Pallas  not  being  a  child 
but  a  grown  man  when  he  was  sent  in  command  of  Evander's 
troops  to  assist  and  take  example  by  Aeneas  ;  Pelias  not  being 
a  child  but  a  grown  man  when  he  ruled  ("  frenabat ")  Haemonia ; 
Memnon  not  being  a  child  but  a  grown  man  when  he  was  killed 
at  Troy  by  Achilles — nay,  being  expressly  styled  "  vir  fortis  " 
by  0\ad  himself,  verse  616  ;  and  Hyrieus  not  being  a  child  but 
a  grown  man  when  he  barreled  the  wine  with  which  in  his  old 
age  he  entertained  the  three  divine  visitors,  the  explanation  of 
the  words  being  in  Hyrieus'' s  case  given  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Ovid  himself,  who  at  verse  525  informs  us  that  Hyrieus 
had  a  wife  who  was  the  care  of  his  "  prima  iuventa."  If 
Hyrieus  had  a  wife  who  was  the  care  of  his  "prima  iuventa" 
( =  PKiMis  ANNis),  why  might  not  Sinon  also  ?  and,  if  a  wife, 
why  not  children  ?    Compare  also  Ovid,  Fast.  I^.  9  (of  himself)  : 

"  quae  deeuit,  priinls  sine  ciimine  lusimus  annis  " 

[the  first  years,  certainly  not  of  his  life,  but  of  his  manhood  ; 
the  time  when  he  was  a  yoimg  man  (Yirg.  Acn.  7.  162  : 

.     .     .     "  pueri  et  piiniaevo  flora  iuventus"), 

precisely  of  the  age  described  by  Sinon  in  our  text].  Ovid, 
Met.  12.  182  (Nestor  speaking  of  himself )  : 

.     .      .      "  quainvi.s  ohstct  inilii  tarda  vetustas, 
iiiulta(]ue  iric  fu>riaiil  jii-iiii's  sjirctata  .^"b  rniii'is"' 
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[observed  in  my  early  days,  i.  e.,  in  my  youth].     Silius,  2.  68  : 

"  haec  ignara  viri,  vacuoque  assiieta  ciibili, 
venatu  et  silvis priiuos  defendemt  ainios^^ 

[certainly  not  her  infancy,  but  her  early  years  of  maturity]. 
Cic.  ad  Aft  2.  3  (ed.  Orelli)  : 

"  interea  ciirsus,  quos^^riwa  a  ixirte  iuventae, 
quosqiie  adeo  constil  virtute  aiiimoqiie  petisti, 
hos  retine  atque  auge  faniam  laudesqiie  bonoriim." 

Id.  ad  Fam.  6.  12  (ed.  Orelli)  :  "  quod  ego  non  mirabar,  cum 
recordarer  te  et  a  i^nmis  fonporibiis  aetatis  in  re  publica  esse 
versatum."     Sil.  10.  18  (of  PauUus)  : 

"  atqiie,  iibi  cerixmen  prim i  ciet  immemor  aevi, 
foetus  Gradivo  mentem  Cato  fertiir  in  hostes."  ' 

And  especially  Sil.  6.  127  : 

"  vix  ijuerile  mihi  tempTis  confecerat  aetas, 
CVLIQ. primo  nialas  signabat  Regulus  oevo,''' 

where  the  time  of  boyhood,  "  puerile  tempus,"  is  directly  con- 
trasted with  the  first  time,  "  primo  aevo,"  i.  e.,  the  beginning 
of  manhood. 

Primis  ab  atsnis  is  thus  neither  more  ilor  less  than  the 
poetic  equivalent  for  the  prosaic  ab  ineunte  aetate.  Compare  the 
inscription  in  honour  of  Stilicho,  Gruter,  p.  412  :  "  Ab  ineunte 
aetate  per  gradus  clarissimae  militiae  ad  columen  gloriae  sem- 
piternae  et  regiae  affinitatis  evecto,"  where  the  context  places 
it  beyond  doubt  {as  a  similar  context  places  it  beyond  doubt  in 
Tacit.  Hist.  2.  77 :  "  duo  iuvenes,  capax  iam  imperii  alter,  et 
2)rimis  militiae  aiinis  apud  Germanicos  quoque  exercitus  clarus") 
that  the  age  spoken  of  is  the  military  age,  the  age  at  which  the 
youth  is  first  regarded  as  a  man  and  fit  for  military  duty.  Com- 
pare also  Pind.  JS'em.  9.  Ul  (ed.  Boeckli)  : 

SeSopKev 
vaiSt  tout'  Ayri(riSa./j.ov  peyyos  ev  a\iKia  Trpana, 

and  our  own  Milton,  Tar.  Lost,  11.  2^5  : 

"  his  fstarry  helm  unbuckled  showed  him  prime 
in  manhood,  where  youth  ended  " 
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(where,  however,  youth  is  distinguished  from  manhood,  not 
identified  with  it,  as  inventus  is  by  the  Latin  writers). 

Such  is  the  general  notion  expressed  by  primi  anni,  viz., 
"  prima  iuventa  "  (as  Tacit.  Aunal.  If.  1  (of  Ael.  Sejanus)  : 
"  Genitus  Vulsiniis,  patre  Seio  Strabone  equite  Eomano,  et 
prima  iuventa  C.  Caesarem  divi  Augusti  nepotem  sectatus"),  the 
age  of  commencing  manhood,  the  age  when  the  individual  is 
regarded  no  longer  as  a  child,  but  as  a  man,  and  is  entitled  to 
wear  the  toga  virilis  (Tac.  Ann.  U-  -4)-  Now,  what  was  this  age 
iu  the  Eoman  polity  ?  Of  course,  the  age  of  puberty,  /.  c,  four- 
teen years  complete.  Up  to  this  age  the  individual  was  not  a 
man  but  a  spes,  and  his  death  during  this  period  was  acerb  a, 
or  immature,  and  celebrated  neither  by  funeral  procession  nor 
panegyric.     Compare  Aen.  6.  1^.26 : 

"  contimio  auditae  voces,  vagitiis  et  ingens, 
infantiiinque  animae  flentes,  in  limine  primo, 
quos  diilcis  vitae  exsortes  et  ab  ubere  raptos 
abstulit  atra  dies,  et  fiinere  mersit  accrbo.^^ 

Tac.  Ann.  13.  15 :  "  Turbatus  his  Nero,  et  propinquo  die, 
quo  quartum  deciniuni  aetatis  annum  Britannicus  explebat,  vo- 
lutare  secum,"  &c.  Ibid.  13.  17 :  "  Festiuationem  exsequiarum 
edicto  Caesar  def endit,  id  a  maioribus  institutum  ref erens,  '  sub- 
trahere  oculis  acerba  fuuera,  neque  laudationibus  aut  pompa 
detinere.' " 

This  interpretation  of  primis  ab  anxis,  and  that  which  I 
have  given  of  "  Tu  Marcellus  eris,"  Acn.  6.  88If,  confirm  each 
other.  Sinon,  who  lives  to  be  a  man,  reaches  his  primi  anni 
and  is  sent  to  the  war,  becomes  a  soldier  (primis  ab  a>'xis  ix 
ARM  A  misit)  ;  but  Marcellus,  who  dies  in  childhood  without 
reaching  his  primi  anni,  does  not  become  a  soldier,  does  not 
fight,  only  ?ro«/f^  have  become  a  soldier,  u-oxdd  have  fought  ("tu- 
lisset,"  "  iret,"  "  foderet"),  if  he  had  lived  to  be  a  man,  if  he  had 
reached  his  primi  anni,  if  he  had  come  to  be  Marcellus.  "We 
thus  get  rid,  not  only  of  Forbiger's  (and  my  own  former — see 
"  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  ")  objection  to  refer  axnis  to  Sinon, 
but  of  reerlkamit's  i)roposed  wholesale  emendation. 
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The  expression  "primis  al)  annis  "  is  preserved  in  the  Italian, 
as  Agnese  di  Merania,  del  Visconti  di  Arlinoourt  (traduzione 
di  Gr.  Paganucci)  :  "  II  detto  Olbiirgo  e  stato  la  sola  guida  dei 
di  lui  primi  aiiiii."  Ibid.  :  "II  barone  di  Valdsbiirgo  si  era  ini- 
posto  il  piu  assoluto  silenzio  sugli  anni  pritin  della  sua  vita." 
Metast,  B('(joIo,  1.1: 

"ah!  rammeuta 
che  del  tuo  genitore  enmlo  antico 
fii  da'  prim'  anni." 

La  Nazione,  Firenze,  7  Aprile,  1862  :  "  Fino  dai  suoi  jJi'inii  a/iiii , 
niostro  grande  propensione  per  la  caccia,  si  esercito  nel  maueggio 
dell'  armi,  con  tanta  attivita,  che  acquistossi  nel  suo  paese  fania 
d'infallibile  tiratore." 

In  arma,  "/^  e.,  ad  bel/ufn"  Heyne.  I  think  the  meaning 
is  rather,  to  the  profession  of  arms,  to  seek  a  militanj  fortune. 
Compare  Terent.  Heaut.  1.  1.  59  : 

"  sed  in  Asiam  abii  hinc  propter  paiiperieni,  atque  ibi 
siinul  rem  et  gloriam  armis  belli  repperi." 


88-89. 

DUM  STABAT  REGNO  INCOLUMIS  REGUMQUE  VIGEUAT 
CONSILIIS 


Vuili.  ZECT. 

HEGNTJM  I  Pal.  (REGNU,  the  M  torn  off  ;  Ribb.  has  omitted  the  N) ;  Pieriiis 
("  begtim:  coNCiLns  ego  nusquam  in  his  veteribus  legi  exemplaribus  "). 
Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  PhQippe. 

HEGUM  I  3Ied.  (REGVM),  Ver.  (very  indistinct).  Ill  Donat. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670)  ;  Heyne ;  Prunck ;  Wakef.  ;  Peerlk.  ;  Wagu.  (1832,  1841,  1861) ; 
Lad.  ;  Haupt  ;  Ribb. 

0  Vat.,  Rom.,  St.  Gall. 


VAR.  LECT. 

C 
COXSiLiis  I  Ver.  (COXSILIIS,  very  indistinct,  except  the  snpcrscribed  C)  ; 

Fierius.     Ill  Rom.,  1473  ;  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins.  ;  X.  Heins.  (1670) ; 

Philippe;  Wagn.  (1841,  184J,  1861). 
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foxciLiis  T  Pal.,   3Ied.  II  cod.  Canon.   (Pmtler).     Ill  Heyne ;  Brunok ; 
Wakef.  ;  Pott.  ;  Wagn.  (1832)  ;  Peerlkp.  ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Eibb. 

O  Vaf.,  Bom.,  St.  Gall. 


Compare  Herder,  Der  Cid  unter  Frrd.  d.  ciro.^scn,  "2  : 

"  in  Asturiens  gebirgen 
zahlet  Gormatz  tausend  freunde, 
er  in  koenlffs  rath  der  erste, 
er  der  erste  in  der  schlacht." 

Also  Claud.  Bell.  Gild.  k-Q  (personified  Eome  speaking)  : 

"  armato  quondam  populo,  patrumque  vigebam 
con  nil  I  is.'"* 

Dares  Phryg.  18  :  "  Dum  Agamemnon  consulit  de  tota  re,  ex 
Cormo  advenit  Nauplii  filius  Palamedes  cum  navibus  trigin- 
ta.  Ille  se  excusavit ;  morbo  affectum  Athenas  venire  non 
potmsse  ;  quo  advenerit,  quum  primum  potuerit.  Grratias  agunt, 
rogantque  eum  in  conailio  esse." 

Query :  should  not  the  reading  both  in  Claudian  and  Virgil 
be  "  conciliis  ?"     Compare  Georg.  1.  2U  : 

"tuque  adeo,  quern  mox  quae  sint  habitura  deorum 
concilia  incertum  est." 

Afflictus  (verse  92).  Not  sorrouful,  for  that  meaning  is 
contained  in  luctu  ;  but  dashed  to  the  ground,  beaten  down  from 
his  prosperity y  viz.,  by  the  death  of  his  friend  and  patron.  It  is 
used  in  this  its  primitive  sense  on  the  only  other  occasion  on 
which  Virgil  has  used  the  word,  Aen.  1.  U56 ;  also  by  Milton, 
Par.  Lost,  1.  186,  "afflicted  powers;"  and  2.  166,  "afflicting 
thunder." 


*  Bentley,  ad  Hor.  Od.  -'?.  6,  reads  "  conciliis  "  here  : 

"  armatis  quondam  populi  patrumque  vigebam 
conciliis." 


AENEIDEA  [96-99  promisi— arma 


96-99. 

PROMISI  ULTOREM  ET  VERBIS  ODIA  ASPERA  MO VI 
HINC  MIHI  PRIMA  MALI  LABES  HINC  SEMPER  UIJXES 
CRIMINIBUS  TERRERE  NOVIS  HINC  SPARGERE  VOCES 
IN  VULGUM  AMBIGUAS  ET  QUAERERE  CONSCIUS  ARMA 


Et  verbis  ODIA  ASPERA  Movi. — Et  IS  epexegetic,  and  verbis 
the  words  in  which  "  promisit  se  ultorem ;"  as  if  Virgil  had 
written  :  "  et  movi  odia  aspera  verbis,  quibus  me  promisi  ulto- 
rem," or  "  me  promittens  ultorem." 

CoNSCius  affords  the  key  to  the  passage  hinc  .  .  .  arma. 
Sinon  having  mentioned  no  names,  but  merely  threatened  the 
authors  of  Palamedes'  ruin,  Ulj'sses  had  no  reason  to  believe 
himself  to  be  the  object  of  these  threats,  except  his  own  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  the  guilty  person.  Moved  by  this  con- 
sciousness (coNscius),  he  met  Sinon's  threats  by  a  recourse  to 
arms  (quaerere  arma),  viz.,  by  making  accusations  against 
Sinon,  by  spreading  ambiguous  reports  concerning  him,  and 
finally  by  procuring  Calchas  first  to  declare  that  a  Greek  life 
must  be  sacrificed  to  Apollo,  and  then  that  that  life  was  Sinon's. 

CoNSCius  means  conscius  sibi,  as  in  Ovid,  Trid.  5.1^.18: 

"nee  fore  perpetuam  sperat  sibi  nurainis  iram, 
conscius  in  culpa  non  sceliis  esse  sua." 

Also  Tacit.  Annal.  13.  18  (of  Nero)  :  "  sceleris  sihi  conscio,  et 
veniam  sperante,  si  largitionibus  validissimum  quemque  obstrinx- 
isset,"  as  if  he  had  said  :  "  veniam  quaerente  largitionibus." 

The  mistake  of  the  commentators  is  twofold — first,  the  con- 
necting of  CONSCIUS  not  with  the  whole  three  clauses,  but  with 
the  last  only ;  and  secondly,  the  confounding  of  quaerere 
CONSCIUS  arma  with  quaerere  conscia  arma:  "  Quidam 
CONSCIUS  ARMA  hypallagcu  putant,  pro  conscientia  arma,  ut 
(5.  595) :  '  et  quondam  ^ja^r«7s  ad  Troiam  missus  in  am/is,'  "  Ser- 
vius  (ed.  Lion) — an  aliter  of  Servius  which,  like  so  many  other 
of  Servius's  alifcrs,  shows  the  extreme  modesty  of  that  critic, 
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how  very  little  confidence  he  had  in  that  better  judgment  with 
which  he  had  just  interpreted  coxscius  ("  aut  peracti  sceleris  et 
de  nece  Palamedis,  aut  dolorum  suorum  .  .  .  aut  certe  sciens 
hunc  meum  animum  ").  "  Arma  esse  possunt  consilia,  quae 
agitabat  Ulysses  ad  depellendum  imminens  sibi  a  Sinone  peri- 
culum,  sic  coxscius,  sc.  periculi  imminentis  ;  possunt  etiam  esse 
fraudes  et  insidiae  quas  in  Sinonem  parabat,  coxscius,  tacite 
intra  se  ;  aut  conscius  est  cum  aliis,  communicato  scilicet  cum 
aliis  consilio.  Hoc  verum  videtur,  cum  statim  Calchantem  con- 
siliorum  socium  assumpsisse  dicatur,"  Heyne.  "  Nempe  illud 
QUAERERE  ARMA  vagum  cst  et  ambiguum  h.  1.  nisi  addatur 
aliquid,  quo  appareat,  quam  notionem  his  inesse  voluerit  poeta ; 
adiectum  est  igitur  conscius,  quo  indicetur  communio  quaedam ; 
.  .  .  coNSCiT's  ARMA  QUAERERE  igituT  pocta  dixit,  et  cum  Ulixis 
nomine  adiectivum  copidavit,  quum,  si  metrum  pateretur,  nihil 
mutata  sententia,  etiam  qnaerere  conscios,  quae  est  communis 
ratio,  dicere  liceret,"  Wagner  (1832),  followed  by  Jacob,  Quaesf. 
Epic.  p.  121.  "  Diese  stelle  machte  von  jeher  grosse  schwierig- 
keit.  .  .  .  Die  zwei  bedeutendsten,  aber  fast  entgegengesetzten, 
erklarungen  sind :  '  er  zieht  noch  andere  in  sein  geheimniss, 
sucht  vertraute,  und  mit  diesen  und  durch  diese  die  weiteren 
feindlichen  mittel  (arma)  (je<jen  Sinon ;'  oder,  "  Die  waffen,  die 
er  heimlich  im  zelte  des  Palamedes  tiickisch  versteckt  hatte, 
sucht  er  nun  mit  mitwissern  offen  auf,  um  daraus  die  klage  des 
veiTaths  gegen  denselben  zu  begriinden,  und  so  auch  den  Sinon 
zu  verderben,"  Siipfle.  "  Q,uaerere  conscius  arma,  to  seek 
allies  as  a  conspirator — nearly  equivalent  to  quaerere  arma 
consciorum,  or  quaerere  conscios,  as  Wagner  gives  it," 
Conington. 

Arma,  arms,  in  the  sense  of  ivar,  as  "  arma  virumque  cano." 
Quaerere  arma,  seelis  tear,  sets  himself  to  make  ivar,  viz., 
mth  me  ;  has  recourse  to  tear.  We  have  the  precise  expression, 
Tacit.  ^i6-^.  1.51:  "Tum  adversus  Yindicem  contractae  legiones, 
seque  et  GTallias  expertae,  quaerere  rursus  arma,  novasque  dis- 
cordias  ;  nee  socios,  ut  olim,  sed  hostes  et  victos  vocabaut."  Com- 
pare Ovid,  Atnor.  "?.  9.  U5  : 

"  et  inodo  bhiuditias  iliiat  ;  Tiioilo  iuraia  quaerat  " 
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[have  recourse  to  reproaches].     Propert.  1.  7.  5  : 

"  nos,  Tit  consuemus,  nostros  agitamns  amores, 

atqiie  aliqiiid  duraiu  qiiaerimus  in  dominam  " 

[I  seek  for  something — some  weapon — to  turn  against,  to  use 
against,  my  hard  mistress].  Tacit.  Annal.  13. 18  (of  Agrippina) : 
"  Nomina  et  virtutes  nobilium,  qui  etiam  tum  supererant,  in 
honore  habere,  quasi  quaereret  duceni  et  partes,"  viz.,  against 
Nero. 

UuAERERE  ARMA  differs  hoth  from  poscere  arm  a  and 
sumere  arma;  while  poscere  arma  is  to  call  for  arms 
when  you  are  ready  and  determined  for  the  fight,  and  sumere 
arma,  actually  to  take  up  arms,  to  arm — quaerere  arma  is  to 
go  in  search  of  arms,  to  turn  towards  arms,  to  have  recourse  to 
arms. 

Quaerere  conscius  arma,  conscious  that  he  is  the  person 
whom  I  have  threatened,  has  recourse  to  arms,  i.e.,  to  war; 
makes  war  against  me  as  the  best  means  of  defending  liimself, 
in  self-defence  begins  hostilities. 


101-103. 


sEn  QUID  ego  haec  autem  nequidquam  ingrata  revolvo 

QUIDVE  MOROR  si  OMNES  UNO  ORDINE  HABETIS  ACHIVOS 
IDQUE  AUDIRE  SAT  EST    lAMDUDUM  SUMITE  POENAS 

VAU.  LECT. 

\_punci.']  EEVOLTO,  QUIDVE  MOEOE  ?   SI  OMNEs'tTNO  OEDINE  HABETIS  ACHIVOS, 
IDQUE  AUDIRE  SAT  EST,  lAMDUDUM   SUMITE  POENAS  ;    III   Jahn  (1825)  ; 

Thiel. 

\_inmct.']  EEVOLVO  ?  QUIDVE  MOROE  ?   SI  OMNES  UNO  ORDINE  HABETIS  ACHIVOS, 
IDQUE  AUDIRE  SAT  EST  ;     lAMDUDUM  SUMITE  POENAS.  Ill  P.  Manut.  ;  1). 

Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Heyne. 

\_punct.~\   REVOLVO  ?   QUIDVE  MOROE,  SI  OMNES  tWO  ORDINE  HABETIS  ACHIVOS, 
IDQUE  AUDIRE  SAT  EST  ?   lAMDUDUM  SUMITE  POENAS  ;    III  Wagn.  (1832, 

1861) ;  Forb.  (1852) ;  Coningt. 
0  Vat.,  Rom.,  St.  Gall. 
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VAE.  LECT.   (vs.  103). 
[pM«C^.]    IDQUE  ArDIKE  SAT  EST.    lAMDTJDUM  SIJMITE  POEXAS.    HI   ServiuS  ; 

Schol.  in  Palimps.  Yeron.  (ap.  Malum)  ;  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N. 
Heins.  ;  Gesner  ;  Yoss  ;  Heyne  ;  AYagn.  (1832  and  1861)  ;  Ptibbeck. 
\^2»mct.']  iDQUE  AUDIRK  SAT  EST  lAJiDrDTTii.  STJMITE  POEXAS.  Ill  Ancient 
interpreters  cited  in  the  following  -words  by  Schol.  in  Palimps.  Yeron. 
(ap.  Malum) :  "  Plerique  tamen  sic  dlstinguunt :  idque  atjdire  sat  est 
lAMDUDUM  ;"  also  Donatus  ("  Professus  sum  lamdudum  me  restrum 
esse  inimlcum,  sumite  de  eonfesso  suppllelum  ") ;  Catron. 


I  do  not  at  all  cloulit  that  the  construction  is  :  "  si  habetis  uxo 
ORDiNE  OMNES  ACHivos  et  (si)  SAT  EST  Yobis  ad  mcam  damna- 
tionena  me  audire  Graecmn  {i.e.,  me  esse  ex  Graecis),  sumite 
lAMDUDUM  POEXAS  dc  me  ;"  and  the  meaning  :  *'  If  ye  put  to 
death  all  Greeks  without  distinction,  merely  because  they  are 
Greeks,  here,  I  am  a  Greek,  put  an  end  to  me  at  once."  In  order 
to  indicate  this  construction  and  meaning  the  punctuation  of 
Jahn  and  Thiel  should  be  adopted. 

Idque  audire  =  idque  mc  axdire  =  Graeeiiniqfie  me  audire 
=  Graeeunique  me  esse.     Compare  Hor.  JEpisf.  1.  16.  17  : 

"  tu  recte  vivis,  si  curas  esse  quod  a/tdis'." 

Ibid.  1.  7.  37:  "  rexque  patercpie  audisti  coram."  Diogeu. 
Laert.  2.  140 :  KaTi<ppoviiTo  [Meuedemus]  Kviov  khi  A)(poc  v-o 
T(i)v  Eptrpuwv  ttKovwv.     Theocr.  Idi/U.  16.  30: 

o(ppa  Kat  (IV  Ai'Sao  KeKpviJ.fj.fvos  icrdKos  hkovctt]  s. 

Philostr.  Heroic,  p.  8  (ed.  ]3oisson.)  :  iKtivov  Xiy<o  rov  tijq 
Aaodaiuetag'  tovti  yap  ^ojoft  okovchv.  And  especially,  L)io 
Cassius,  72.  16  :  ovto^  ow  o  ^outouCj  ovtoq  o  HookAjjCj  ovtoq 
o  Oiog  {kgi  yap  tovt'  i]kov£v),  "where  we  have  in  tovt  the  very 
ID  of  our  text. 

I  shall  not  take  on  me  to  say  in  what  sense  the  passage  was 
understood  either  by  Servius  or  Heyne,  tlie  gloss  of  the  former 
("  idque  audire,  etc. :  me  Graecmn  esse")  being  as  obscure  on 
account  of  its  brevity  as  that  of  the  latter  (viz.,  "Placet,  ai  dike 
id,  esse  me  unum  ex  Achivis ;  et  ad  primam  enuntiationis  par- 
tem refero  :  si  sat  est.     Ad  apodosin  retulisse  videtur  ( 'erda, 
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nt  sit,  vel  liaec  audire  satis  est,  nil  lit  amplius  ad- 
dam  necesse.  Sed  id  et  que  et  audire  pro  audmsse  \alde 
duram  orationem  efficerent.  Manendimi  adeo  in  prima  inter- 
pretatione,  qiiam  et  Servius  agnoscit  ")  is  obscure,  notwith- 
standing its  lengtli.  Cynthiiis  Cenetensis  ("  audire  pro  audi- 
ri-ssc^'),  Ascensins  ("Si  sat  .i.  satis  est  vobis  audire  id  .s.  quod 
dixi  "),  Yoss  ("  und  das  allein  zii  horen  geniigt  "),  Tliiel  ("  ali- 
quem  ex  numero  Grraecorum  esse  "),  Wagner  (1832),  approved 
doubtiiigly  by  Forbiger  ("  Si  ad  cognoscenda  principum  Achi- 
Yoruni  ingenia  satis  est,  id,  banc  unani  rem,  audire"),  Siipfle 
("  iDQUK,  namlicb,  dass  aucb  icb  ein  Acbiver  bin"),  Gossraii 
("  iDQUK,  se.  me  Argivum  esse  "),  Conington  ("  id,  that  I  am  a 
Greek,  /•.  78  "),  all  agree  in  understanding  the  structure  to  be 
iDQUE  [vos]  AUDIRE  SAT  EST — Wagner  alone  correcting  his 
error  and  interpreting  (1861) :  "  id,  /i.  e.  Achivum  .  .  .  audire, 
//.  (\  appellari ;"  and,  of  course,  then  at  last  understanding  the 
accusative  suppressed  before  audire  to  be  not  vos,  but  me. 

QuiDVE  MOROR?  "  Yestram,  scilicet,  festinationem  ;  vel 
mortem,"  Servius,  No  ;  the  verb  is  here  intransitive,  and  the 
sense  is:  *' What  am  I  dallying  about?  why  am  I  tedious? 
■\\^hy  am  I  talking  here  when  there  is  no  use  in  talking,  you 
liaving  already  decided  on  punishing  me  with  death  ?"  Com- 
pare Ovid,  Met.  13.  516  (of  Hecuba  lamenting  Polyxena)  : 

' '  quo  forrca  resto  P 
ijh'i<(vc  moror  ?  quo  ine  weivas,  diimnosa  senectus  ?" 

IdQUE  audire  sat  EST  lAMDUDUM  SUMITE  POENAS. '*  IaMDU- 

])UM  hie  est  quamj)rimiim,  lit:  Wamdudum  erumpere  nubem 
ardebant,'"  Schol.  ad  Palimps.  Yer.  (apud  Malum);  and  so  Ser- 
vius, Ascensius,  Heyne,  Yoss,  Thiel,  Wagn.  (18(31).  Iamdu- 
DUM  is  not  quamprimum,  but  the  very  contrary  ;  refers  not 
to  the  future,  but  to  the  just  past  time,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
English  already,  at  lad,  the  German  seJion.     Compare  4.  1  : 

"  At  rcgina  gravi  lantditdttin  saueia  ciu'a"^ 

[not  quamprimum,  but  noK,  for  some  time,  already — scJiO)i\. 
0.  26  : 

.     "  cquid  'in  sic  posc-ere  vcntos 
lamdndam,  et  frustra  ccino  tc  tondere  contra." 
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').  013  : 

''  turn  rapidixs  Mmdudain  arcii  contenta  parato 
tela  tenens  " 

{jilreadij].  Also  (the  very  passage  quoted  by  Wagner  (1861)  as 
example  of  ianifludum  used  in  the  sense  of  quamprimum), 
Ovid,  J/^'/.  11.  .'^82  : 

"  '  ardiia'  iamdudKin  '  demittitc  corniia  '  rector 
damat,  '  et  antenniH  totuiu  siibuectite  vehini'  " 

^ where  the  structure  is  not  (with  Wagner)  "  iamdudum  demit- 
tite,"  and  the  meaning  quamprimum  demittite;  hut  the 
structure  is  "iamdudmn  claniat,"  and  the  meaning,  alvcadij  calk 
out — the  sense  of  the  whole  passage  being  :  They  are  not  more 
than  half  across  the  sea  when  the  waves  begin  to  swell  and  show 
\\hite  tops,  and  the  captain  aJrecdi/  shouts  out,  &c.).  Compare 
also  Georg.  1.  212  : 

"  nee  non  et  lini  segeteni  et  Cereale  papaver 
tcmpiis  hiinio  tegere,  et  iaindnduiii  incimibere  aratris, 
(luni  sic.?a  tellure  licet,  dum  nubila  pendent'' 

l^now  at  lad  to  press  the  plough].     Ovid,  3Iet.  13.  ^57  : 

"  '  iitere  udiidndHiK  generoso  sanguine,''  dixit ; 
nnUa  mora  est" 

— a  passage  which  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  our  text,  and  in 
whi(3h  the  meaning  is  not  "  shed  my  blood  as  fast  as  possible," 
but  "now  at  last  shed  my  blood ;  shed  my  blood  already,  my 
blood  is  ready  to  be  shed." 

Iamdudum,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  the  equivalent  of 
quamprimum,  is  almost  the  very  opposite, — quamprimum 
looking  forward  and  signifying  as  noon  as  all  difficaUies  sJtall 
Jtace  been  removed,  iamdudum  looking  backward  and  signify- 
ing that  all  difficulties  have  been  already  removed,  that  all  is 
ready  ("  nulla  mora  "). 
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HOC  ITHACUS  VELIT  ET  MAGXO  MERCENTUR  ATRIDAE 
TUM  VERO  ARDEMUS  SCITARI  ET  QUAERERE  CAUSAS 

Hoc  .  .  .  ATRIDAE.  Compare  Ovid,  Hvr.  U.  7  (Dejanira  to  Her- 
cules) : 

"  hoc  vclit  Enrystheus,  velit  hoc  j;enii;iiia  Tonautis." 
TuM    ^ERO    ARDEMUS    SCITARI     ET    QUAERERE     CAUSAS.       The 

reader  is  left,  as  he  is  occasionally  left  elsewhere — c.v.  (jr.  1.  80  ; 
4.  663  ;  6.  77  ;  6.  529  ;  12.  603— to  conclude  the  actual  fact 
from  the  context.  We  have  an  exact  parallel  in  Ariosto,  OrL 
Fur.  U.  ^28 : 

"La  donnn  di  sapcr  cLlic  desio, 
che  fosse  il  negromautc,  ed  a  chc  eftVtto 
cdifieasse  in  quel  luogo  selvaggic^ 
hx  rocca,  c  faccia  a  tutto  '1  inondo  oltraggio. 

"  '  lie  per  maligna  inteiizione,  ahi  lasso,' 
disse  piangendo  il  vecchio  incantatore, 
'  feci  la  hella  rocca  in  cima  al  sasso, 
nc  per  avidita  son  riihatore,'  " 

where  the  desire  to  ask  the  question  is,  A^■ithout  any  question 
heing  asked,  followed  by  the  answer.  Compare  9.  303,  where 
the  actual  giving  of  the  sword  to  Euryalus  is  omitted,  and  left 
to  be  deduced  from  the  context  ;  and  Gvoiuj.  ./•  ^'^-^^  where  the 
actual  death  of  Emyclice,  and  Acn.  12.  GOJ,  where  the  actual 
death  of  Amata,  is  omitted,  and  left  to  be  similarly  deduced. 
The  sentence  seems  to  be  bt)th  in  structure  and  sense  a  very 
exact  translation  of  Hom.  Od.  10.  21^1)  (of  Ulysses  and  his 
comrades  full  of  anxiety  and  curiosity  to  hear  some  further 
account  of  their  companions  who  had  been  turned  into  beasts 
by  Circe)  : 

aAA'  ore  5r)  fxiv  iravTes  ayaffcrcx./j.fd''  e^epeovres, 

where  the  text  continues  : 

Kai  Tore  tmv  aWaiv  erapuiv  KareXf^ev  oAedpov. 
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and  where  a-yaaaaiiSa  is  interpreted  by  Heliodorus  (see  ApoUon. 
Liexic,  Avliere,  however,  the  reading  is  not  ayaacrafxida,  hut,  by 
ti  manifest  error,  ayaitaZ,oniQu)  ayav  TrpoatKii/jiiOa,  exactly  equi- 
valent to  Yu'gil's  ARDKMUs.    fSee  Eemarks  on  1.  86 ;  6.  77,  o2d. 

TuM  "\'ERO.  '•  T/h')i  indeed  we  are  all  on  fire."  They  were 
curious  before  to  hear  his  history",  see  verse  74  ;  but,  having 
heard  so  far,  are  now  doubly  cui'ious.  See  Eems.  on  2.  228  ; 
^5.  47,  and  4.  396,  449,  571. 

Ardemus.  The  force  of  the  verb  ardere  is  infinitely  more 
intense  than  that  of  its  English  derivatives  ;  which,  having  first 
lost  their  literal,  have  at  last,  as  a  consequence,  almost  wholly 
lost  even  their  metaphorical  sense.  The  Latin  word,  on  the 
<:-ontrary,  where  it  is  not  literal,  is  fully  metaphorical.  Compare 
Oic.  de  Oraf.  ?.  .^J  .•  *•  Tantum  est  flumen  gravissimorum  opti- 
morumque  verborum,  tam  integrae  sententiae,  tarn  verae,  tarn 
novae,  tam  sine  pigmentis  fucoque  puerili,  ut  niihi  non  solum 
tu  incendere  iudieem,  sed  ipse  ardere  videaris."  Argmn.  ad 
Terent.  Adi-lph.:  •'' tanta  iracundia  ineitatus  est,  ut  arderei^ 


107. 

FI(  10  PECTORF, 


"  Pecfits  pro  re)-his  posiut.  Nam  nimquam  fingitur  pectus,"  fSer- 
vius  (ed.  Lion).  "  Ad  fraudeui  composite  animo,  h.  e.  subdole 
et  fraudulenter,"  Heyne.  "  Subdolo  animo,  Ii.  e.  subdole  et 
fraudulenter.  Contrarimn  est  '  apertum  pectus'  apud  Cic.  Lac/. 
:?6.  .97,"  Forbiger.  "  Subdole,"  Wagu.  (1861).  ''  Mit  heucheln- 
(ler  seele,"  A'oss.  According  to  this  interpretation,  pectore  adds 
notliing  to  the  sense,  which,  had  the  metre  allowed  it,  had  been 
fully  expressed  b}'  "  ficte  fatur,"  =--  speaks  with  a  feigned  mean- 
ing, a  feigned  mind,  a  feigned  piu'port,  i.e.,  falsely.  Let  us  see 
whether  this  be  not  a  mista];e,   and  wliethor  pectus — always 
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else^'liere  the  breast,  either  literally  or  figuratively — have  uot 
here,  too,  its  oan'ii  proper  and  peculiar  meaning  ;  be  not  here, 
too,  breast,  either  literally  or  figuratively.  That  it  is  not  breast 
literally  being  perfectly  plain,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  with  the 
literal  physical  breast,  but  with  the  mouth,  we  speak,  our  in- 
quiry immediately  limits  itself  to  the  question  whether  pectus 
be  not  here  used  in  its  usual  figurative  sense  of  emotion,  feeling\ 
heart,  as  we,  using  a  similar  metaphor,  sometimes  say  (see 
9.  27-j  : 

"  tc  vero,  mea  quein  spatii^;  propioribus  aetas 
inseqidtiir,  ycnerande  piicr,  iam  pcctwc  toto 
*  accipio" 

[receive  you  with  my  whole  feeling,  my  whole  heart].  Auc-tor 
Dial,  do  CI.  Orat.  :?8  :  "  ut  sineera  et  Integra,  et  nullis  pra-sita- 
tibus  detorta,  uniuscuiusque  natura  toto  statim  pedorc  arriperet 
artes  honestas  "  [take  to  itself  with  its  whole  heart]).  And, 
fii'^t,  the  meaning :  "  speaks  with  feigned  emotion,  feigned 
feeling,  feigned  heart,"  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  with  feigned  feeling,  feigned  emotion,  feigned  heart, 
Sinon  speaks  all  through,  as,  verse  14-j : 


"  his  lacrymis  vitara  ilaiiiiis,  et  miseresciiuiis  ultro  :" 


verse  195 


''  talilms  insidiis  jjeriiuiqiie  arte  Sinouis 

credita  res,  captique  dolis  lacrynusquc  ooactis 
quos  neqiie,"  iS:i-.  : 

and,  .*»oeoin5Iy,  it  is  in  this  sense  our  author  uses  pectus 
in  the  precise!}'  parallel  passages,  {ft),  1.  525  : 

"iiiaxinais  Ilioneus  placido  siv  jxcforc  fatuv'' 

l^Dot,  surely,  A\ith  placid  words  or  meaning,  biif  A\ith  placid 
animus,  placid  feeling],      (to),  9.  740  : 

"  olli  siiLridciis  Sfdato  jKC'dic  Tunius'' 

[^nof,  surely,  with  sedate  words  or  meaning,  hiif  ^\•itll  sedate 
animus,  sedate  feeling,  sedate  heart].  And,  especially,  (<»), 
10.  :j^o : 

"  tnuunuiqiic  te^xnitem 
pro'N'olvens  super  liaci-  uxmnco  j^n't ore  i'atur  '' 
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^)wt  says  tliese  words  witli  hostile  meaning,  hi't  these  words 
with  hostile  feeling,  hostile  heart,  hostile  animus].  Compare 
also  (I  ,  0^•id,  Trisf.  £.  561  (Ovid  supplicating  the  clemency 
of  Augustus)  : 

"  aspieias,  quantum  decleiis  mihi  pectoris  ipse ; 

qiioqiie  favore  aninii  teque  tuosque  canani  " 

[with  how  much  feeling,  how  much  love,  how  much  affection 
you  have  yourself  inspired  me],     {e),  Ovid,  Amor.  3.  3.  4?  •" 

"  di  quoqiie  habeut  oculos  ;  di  qiioque  jjccti's  liabent. 
si  deus  ipse  forem,  numen  sine  fraude  liceret 
foemina  mendaci  falleret  ore  meixm" 

(where  "pectus"  can  be  nothing  else  than  feeling,  suscepti- 
hility  of  the  impression,  made  by  beaut}^,  of  the  passion  of  love). 
if),  Ovid,  Ej).  16.  305  (Paris  to  Helen,  of  :\renelaus)  : 

' '  himcciue  tii  speres  hominem  sine  pccfore  dotes 
posse  satis  foiinae,  TjTidari,  nosse  tuaer" 

[man  without   feeling,   without   sensibility],      (fj),  Ovid,   Jfrf. 

13.  290   (Ulysses,    of  Ajax)  :  "  rudis   et   sine  pedore   miles" 

[without  feeling,  without   sensibiHty].     (fc),  Ovid,    ex  Pot  do, 

Jj..l.ir: 

"da  miM,  si  quid  ea  est,  hetetantem _;yf ( ^>;y<  Letlion"' 

[Lethe,  that  dulls  the  feeling,  the  sensibility].  (*),  CatuU. 
Epith.  Pel.  et  Thet.  68  (of  Ariadne) : 

"  sed  neque  turn  mitrae,  neqne  turn  fliiitantis  aniictiis 
illa  viceni  cnrans,  toto  ex  te  pectore,  Theseix, 
toto  animo,  tota  pendebat  perdita  mente" 

(where  "  pectore,"  being  placed  in  the  same  category  with 
"  animo  "  and  "  mente,''  cannot  be  the  literal  breast,  can  only  be 
feeling),  (j),  Ilor.  Ep.  1.  !+.  6:  "  non  tu  corpus  eras  sine 
pectore "  [a  body  without  feeling,  without  sensibility],  {k), 
Lucan,  7,  701  (of  Caesar,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia) : 

.     "  quo  prrforf  Roniam 
intiabit,  f actus  cauipis  t'elicior  istis  "' 

[with  what  feeling?    witli   ^^•hat   emotion?]      (#),  Val.   Place. 
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o.  533  (of  Aeetes  moulding  tlie  passion  ("pectora")  which.  Jason's 
demand  of  the  fleece  has  excited  in  him)  : 

"  intcrca  qiioniaiii  belli  pugnaeque  propinqiiae 
cura  prior,  fingit  placidis  ieva,  pccfora  dictis" 

[moulds  his  fierce  feeling,  his  fierce  passion],  (tw),  Claud.  ^ 
Co}is.  Honor.,  p.  60  (of  the  unbought  affection  of  the  army  for 
Honorius)  : 

"  pcrdiirat  nou  empta  fides,  nee  pectora  merces 
alHgat.  ipsa  siio  pro  pignore  castra  laborant." 

(##),  Val.  riacc.  1.  G42  (Neptune  speaking  of  the  Argo) : 

' '  '  hane  [Argo]  mihi  Pallas 
et  soror  liani-,'  inquit,  '  iimlcens  meajKctora  fletu 
abstulerint '  ' ' 

[soothing,  softening  my  feeling].  And,  above  all,  (o),  Quintil. 
Inst.  10.  7.  15 :  "  Uuare  capiendae  sunt  illae,  de  quibiis  dixi, 
reruni  imagines,  quas  vocari  ^avraaiaq  indicavimus,  omniaque 
de  quibus  dicturi  erimus,  personae,  quaesfiones,  sjjes,  iiietus,  ha- 
benda  in  oculis,  in  afi^ectus  recipienda ;  pectus  [feeling]  est  enim. 
quod  disertos  facit,  et  vis  mentis,  Ideoque  imperitis  quoque, 
si  modo  sunt  aliquo  affectu  concitati,  verba  non  desunt."  The 
commentators,  therefore,  are  wrong  in  their  interpretation,  and 
FiCTO  PECTORE  is  uot  fictc,  i.e.,  vcrbis  fictis,  but  ficto 
affectu,  with  feigned  emotion,  with  an  afl^ectation  of  emotion. 
But  with  what  kind  of  feigned  emotion,  what  kind  of  "  fie- 
tum  pectus,"  is  it  that  Sinon  speaks  ?  Are  we  left  to  conclude 
from  the  "his  lacrymis  "  and  "  miserescimus  "  of  verse  145,  the 
"•  lacrymis  coactis"  of  196,  and  the  kind  words  of  comfort  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Priam,  verses  148  and  149,  that  Sinou's 
feigned  emotion  is  tliat  of  a  heart-broken  man,  a  man  bowed 
to  the  ground  with  affliction  and  sorrow  ?  No,  we  are  not.  Our 
author  is  quite  precise  and  particular.  Sinon  is  pavitaxs,  all 
over  in  a  flutter  of  agitation  and  apprehension  ;  and  this  flutter 
not  being  real — for  he  is 

"  fidons  aiiiiiii  atqiie  in  iitrumque  paratus 
sen  ver.sare  dolos  sen  eertac  occinuberc  morti  " — - 

EiCTo  PECTOiiE  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  us  that 
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it  is  not :  he  proceeds  Jiiirried,  and  qicahs  with  feigned  emotion  ; 
the  feigned  emotion  with  which  he  speaks  being  the  flutter 
(pAviTAXs)  with  which  he  proceeds.  Compare  Ovid,  Heroid. 
19.  191  (Hero  to  Leander) : 

"  .scil  niihi,  tacrulcas  qiioties  ohvertor  ad  undas, 

ueseio  qnae  jJcridmH  ivigora  j)cc fits  habent," 

where  "  pectus,"  directly  and  immediately  connected  with 
*'  pavidura,"  is  (although  somewhat  more  literally  breast  than 
the  "  pectus  "  of  our  text)  still  the  sentient,  feeling  breast,  not 
at  all  the  meaning,  intending  breast ;  not  at  all  the  thoughts, 
sentiments,  or  ideas. 

FicTO  rECTORE  is  thus  the  complement  of  pavitans,  and  the 
-entire  sense  of  the  two  sentences,  prosequitur  pavitaxs  and 
FiCTO  pectore  fatur,  is  prosequitur  ficto  pavore,  or  ficto 
pavore  fatur  or  prosequitur  ficte  pavitans,  or  ficte 
pavitans  fatur — the  second  verb  contributing  nothing  to  the 
sense,  and  being  added  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the 
second  of  the  two  sentences  into  which  the  author  has  thought 
proper  for  the  sake  of  rhetorical  effect  and  the  more  easy  com- 
pletion of  his  verse  to  divide  the  thought  prosequitur  ficto 
pavore,  or  ficto  pavore  fatur,  or  prosequitur  ficte 
pavitans,  or  ficte  pavitans  fatur. 


112—115. 

CUM  1AM  IlIC  TRABIBUS  CONTEXTUS  ACERNIS 
STARET  EQUUS  TOTO  SONUERUXT  AETHERE  XIMBI 
SUSPEXSI  EURYPYLUM  ScnATl  M  ORACULA  PHOEBI 
MITTIMUS 

VAIL  LEcr. 
j^fiTATrM  I  Med.  (tliiis  S(  ITAXTVM).  Ill  :\lo.l.  :  P.  Mamit.  ;  \).  Ileins. 
X.  ]Ieiii«.  (1670);  riiilippc  ;  Hcyne  ;  Ih-uiick ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. 

sciTAXTKM  I  l\th  II  "  In  Longobanlico  cod.  scitaxtkm  legimus,"  Pierius 
III  Piol.  Stci-li.  ;  AVagn.  (od.  Ilcyn.,  cd.  18(31);  Toss;  Lad.  ;  Haupt 
llibb. 
0    V,if.,  llnu,.,   Vcr.,  Sf.  Ga/l. 
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The  reading  of  the  Medicean,  scitatum,  is  confirmed  both  by  Liv.  o.  15: 
"  Q,uidnaui  eo  dii  portenderent  prodigio,  missi  seiscitatum  oratores  ad 
Delphiciim  oraeulum  ;"  and  by  Iscan.  4.  254  : 

"  hie  patriae  ct  propriis  scifn/iirn  oracula  rcgnis 
venerat." 


Staret. — "  Staret,  esset,"  Heyne,  Forbiger.  This  is  neither 
to  interpret  Yirgil,  nor  to  understand  poetry.  Stare  is,  indeed, 
one  of  those  verbs  which  are  used  in  the  Latin  language  in  pLace 
of  esse,  but  it  does  not  on  that  account  lose  its  own  proper 
meaning,  Staret  places  the  horse  before  our  eyes,  not  merely 
existing,  but  standhuj  there,  a  remarkable,  striking  object.  The 
object  is  the  more  striking,  the  picture  the  more  vivid,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  position  of  staret — first  word  in  its  own  verse, 
and  preceded  by  an  introduction  raising  expectation,  viz.,  tra- 
15IBUS  contextus  acernis  (sce  Rem.  on  2.247) — but  on  account 
of  its  being  itself  placed  before  its  nominative.  The  same  verb, 
in  the  selfsame  position  in  the  verse,  preceded  by  a  similar  intro- 
duction, and  preceding  in  the  same  manner  its  nominative,  Avill 
be  found  applied  to  a  real  living  horse,  4.  135  : 

.     .     .     "  osti-oque  insignis  et  auro 
staf  sonipes," 

and  with  the  same  effect,  that  of  placing  before  our  eyes,  if  we- 
only  deign  to  use  them,  the  horse,  not  merely  being  or  existing, 
1  >ut  standing  there  Ijodily ;  exactly  as  the  same  verb  in  the  same 
position  in  the  verse  and  similarly  preceding  its  own  nominati^■e 
places  so  livelily  before  us  the  three  hundred  horses,  not  merely 
being  or  existing  in  the  stables  of  Latinus,  but  standing  there, 
7.  275  : ._ 

"  ftdhciif  tcr  centum  nitidi  in  pmcscpibus  altis." 

It  is  in  the  same  way  the  urn  is  said  not  to  be  or  exist,  but  to 
stand,  at  6.  22  :  "  stat  cluctis  sortibus  urna  ;"  the  tower  is  said 
to  stand,  6.  554 :  "  stat  ferrea  turris  ad  auras ;"  the  altars  are 
said  to  stand,  4.  509  :  "  stant  arae  circum  ;"  the  silex  is  said 
to  stand,  8.  233  :  "  stabat  acuta  silex  ;"  and  this  very  wooden 
horse  itself  is  said  to  stand,  Hom.  Od.  8.  505 :  wq  o  f.i£v  earr^Ku. 
And  such,  I  believe,  will  invariably  be  found  to  be  the  use  made 
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L}- Yirgil  of  stare,  viz.,  to  express  either,  as  here,  literal,  or 
(as  2.  162  : 

'•  omiiis  spes  Danaum  et  coepti  fiducia  belli 
Pallaclis  auxiliis  semper  atcfit,'''' 

where  see  Eeni.)  figurative   standing,  never  to  express  mere 
existence  or  esse. 

The  use  of  stare  in  the  sense  assigned  to  it  in  our  text  hy 
Heyne  is  happily  not  to  be  found  either  in  Yirgil,  or,  as  far  as 
mv  memory  at  this  moment  serves  me,  in  other  first-class  Latin 
writers.  To  the  great  disgust  of  the  Latin  scholar,  it  is  very 
frequent  in  Italian  writers,  even  of  the  first  class  (as  Dante, 
I){fcrno,  .i.'i.  13 : 

"  altre  sfonito  a  giacerc,  altre  xtauno  erte, 

quella  eol  capo,  e  qiiella  con  Ic  piaiite  "), 

and  in  Italy  jars  on  his  ear  many  times  every  day  in  the  ordi- 
nary salutation  :  "  Come  sta?"     Then  there  is  the  Sp.  cdar. 

.SusPEXSi.  "Solhciti,  duhii  quid  facerent,"  Heyne.  The 
latter  part  of  the  definition  is  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  for- 
mer. Suspensus  is  not  sollicitus,  anxious,  uneasj',  but 
suspended,  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and,  because  at  a  loss  what  to 
do,  doing  nothing  ;  suspended,  not  merely  mentally,  but  in  act, 
at  a  nonplus,  «7rop(o  Ki\omiivm,  as  Euripides  {Iphig.  An/.  80) 
says  of  the  same  persons  in  that  precisely  similar  situation  at 
Aulis  which  is  referred  to  at  verse  116.  Compare  (n),  4.  9  : 
"  quae  me  .susjjoisatn  insomnia  terrent  ?"  [not  soUicitam,  but, 
as  is  plain  from  the  context,  irresolute,  undecided,  taking  no 
step,  suspended  from  action  by  the  terrifying  dreams  ("insom- 
nia terrent  "),  the  effect  of  which  upon  her  is  so  great  that  it  is 
only  after  her  sister  has  encouraged  her — 

"  his  dictis  inccnsuiii  aniiniuii  iiirtauunavit  aiiioro, 
spcnujTic  dcilit  ilnliiac  iiienti,  solvittxue  pudorcm'"  — 

that  she  begins  tcj  act  ("  principio  delubra  adeunt,"  &c.)2-  Also 
(#>),  2.  728  : 

"  mine  (iiiincs  trrrciit  aurac,  soiius  cxcitat  oiunis 
yji.ijiciistnn  ct  paiitcr  couiitii^ue  oneiiqiie  tinu'iitcm  " 

\_nof  anxious,    Imf  irresolute,  undecided  whether   to  go   on  or 
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stop — otherwise  the  poet  lias  failed  to  convey  the  full  picture, 
and  the  words  "  omnes  terrent  aurae,  sonus  excitat  omnis"  are 
without  their  most  ordinary  and  natural  consequence].  And  {**), 
Sil.  15.  460  : 

"  illc,  ul)i  ,s/i.y)cii.sl  Patres,  et  curia  vocein 
posceret,  iit  cantu  dueebat  corda  Scnatus" 

[where  the  fathers  were  at  a  nonplus,  did  not  know  what  step 
to  take].  That  suspensus  is  not  sollicitus,  but  ftuspended, 
haiKjintj  undetermined,  appears  further  from  the  marked  distinc- 
tion made  by  Cicero  between  the  two  terms,  ad  Aft.  2.  18  (ed, 
Orelli)  :  "  intellexi,  rpiam  suspeitso  animo  et  ■sol/ic/to  scire  averes, 
quid  esset  novi ;"  de  Leg.  Af/rar.  1.  8  (ed.  Orelli)  :  '■^  solUeitcon 
mihi  civitatem  suspicione,  suspensaui  metu,  perturbatam  vestris 
legibus  et  concionibus  et  seditionibus,  tradidistis."  Compare 
Manil.  1.  60  : 

''  nam  rudis  aute  illos,  nullo  disc- limine,  vita 
in  speciem  conversa  operum  rationc  carchat, 
ct  fifiqM'fnctff  novo  pciidchat  lumine  mnndi," 

where  "  pendebat  stupefacta,"  hung  stupefied,  is  equivalent  to  : 
remained  stupefied,  not  able  or  not  knowing  how  to  advance. 


119-126. 

AEGOLICA BECUSAT 


Argolica,  the  emphatic  word  of  the  sentence.  It  was  this  word 
which  filled  the  minds  of  the  hearers  with  horror.  No  matter 
how  much  blood  was  to  be  shed,  if  it  had  not  been  Argolic  blood 
there  Avould  have  been  no  horror.  To  aid  the  effect  of  the 
word  and  point  out  the  precise  meaning  and  import,  our  author 
has  placed  it  in  the  most  emphatic  position,  viz.,  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs,  and  in  the  beginning  of  a  new 
line,  from  the  rest  of  which  it  is  separated  by  an  al^rupt  and 
complete  pause.     See  Hem.  on  2.  246. 
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Cui  FATA  PARENT,  QUEM  TOSCAT  APOLLO. — Cui  FATA  PARENT, 

theme  ;  quem  I'osfAr  apollo,  variation  ;  quem  corresponding  to 
CL  r,  I'oscAT  to  parent,  and  apollo  to  fata,  as  if  he  had  said  : 
Avho  it  is  for  ^^•hom  the  fates  are  preparing  ruin  ;  who  it  is  whom 
Apollo,  the  oracle  of  the  fates,  demands.  That  this  is  the  true 
structm-e  is  placed  bej'ond  doubt  by  Stat.  Thch.  J.  700  : 

"liic  ccitc  est,  quein  fata  dabaut,  quem  dixit  Aijollo," 

where  we  have  not  only  the  same  fata  and  the  same  Apollo, 
but  the  same  repeated  relative,  the  same  rhythm,  and  the  same 
theme  and  variation,  and  where  "  fata  "  is  the  nominative.  Who 
is  there  who,  observing  that  the  two  relatives  in  the  line  of 
)Statius  have  one  and  the  same  antecedent,  does  not  at  once  con- 
clude that  the  two  relatives  in  the  line  of  Yirgil  must  have  one 
and  the  same  antecedent ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  received  read- 
ing CUI  is  not  to  be  ejected  to  make  room  either  for  Peerlkamp's 
conjectural  quid,  or  for  Dietsch's  no  less  conjectiu-al  quod  or 
QUAE,  each  of  the  three  requiring  an  antecedent  of  its  own  ? 
Who  is  there  who,  observing  that  "  fata  "  in  Statius's  line  is 
the  nominative  to  "■  dabant,"  and  varied  in  "  Apollo,"  does  not 
immediately  conclude  that  fata  in  Yirgil's  line  is  the  nomina- 
tive to  PARENT,  and  varied  in  ai'ollo,  and  that  the  alteration 
proposed  in  the  Jli-sc.  Obscrr.,  p.  86,  of  parent  into  paret  is  as 
little  called  fur  as  it  is  little  in  accordance  with  Apollo's  recog- 
nized office  and  mission — that  of  announcing,  not  at  all  that  of 
ordering  or  disposing  of,  the  future,  as  in  3.  2-j1  : 

"  quae  Phoelio  pater  omuipotens,  mihi  Phoebus  Apollo 

/irt'/'i/i.ri/  '!  " 

Thus,  as  I  am  fain  to  liope,  is  set  at  rest  a  question  so  long  at 
issue  among  A'irgilian  students  ;  and  not  only  the  reading  of  the 
manuscripts  justified,  but  the  opinion  of  Servius  and  the  majo- 
rity of  commentators,  viz.,  that  fata  is  in  the  nominative,  es- 
tablished as  against  that  of  I'reudenberg  {Spkil.  Viiidic.  Vinj.) 
and  those  Avho,  quoting  Ovid,  Met.  lU.  21J : 

"  talia  fiiigel>am  misero  iuihi_/W^'  parari,"' 

insist  that  fata  is  the  accusative,  and  the  sense  either  cri  //// 
parent  fata  (an  interpretation  to  wlii<'h  there  is  the  special 
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objection  that  there  was  as  yet  no  suspicion  of  foul  play),  or 
cui  ea  verba  (verses  116-119)  parent  fata,  to  which  there  is 
tlie  no  less  strong  objection  that  the  plui-al  ea  verba  cannot  con- 
sistently be  supplied  after  the  singular  quae  vox  immediately 
2  (receding. 

The  verb  par  are  has  been  (r#)  repeatedly  joined  with  the 
nominative  fata  by  Lucan,  as  2.  131  : 

"  ille  fiiit  vitae  Mario  modus,  omnia  passo, 
(fiiae  peior  fortuna  potest,  atque  omnibus  uso, 
i^uae  melior,  mensoque,  homiiii  quidfdtffpnrirrc/it," 


and  0.  783 


.     .     .     ''  qnid  fafn  pairnri/f 
lii[Aic,  Weber]  fecere  palam  ;" 


(l»),  once  with  the  same  nominative  by  Seneca,  Oedijyus,  -28  : 

"  ianiiam  aliquid  in  nos  fata  uioMvi  puntj/t ;'' 

{(*),  once  with  the  nominative  fortuna  by  Valerius  Flaccus, 
1.  326:  "sin  aliud  Fortuna  parat ;"  (r/),  once  with  the  nomi- 
native superi  by  >Silius,  1.  136  : 

''  magna  pr/trnif  tuipcrl ;  tonat  alti  regia  caeli, 
bcllantenique  lovem  cerno;" 

and,  (e),  once  by  our  author  himself  with  the  nominative 
''  [vos,  o]  di  j)atrii,"  9.  247  : 

''di  patrii,  quorum  semj)er  sub  nuniine  Troia  est, 
non  tameu  omnino  Teucros  Aelcxc  parat  Is'' ^ 

— instances  to  which  might  be  added  very  numerous  others,  but 
slightly  different  in  construction,  in  which  either  the  fates  or  the 
gods  are  said  par  a  re,  to  prepare,  whether  good  or  evil,  for 
men ;  as  Lucan,  2.  68  : 

"  'non  alios,'  iuquit,  •motus  tunc  fata  pnrcha/it 
quum,'  "  iSrc. 

Ibid.,  1.  GJ^2  : 

"  '  aut  liic  errat,'  ait,  '  nulla  cum  lege  per  aevura 

mundus,  et  iuccrto  discurrunt  sidera  motu ; 

aut,  si  fata  movent,  urbi  gener'u]n«  jja)-att(r 

humano  matura  lues.' " 
Ibki.,  O.'^O  : 

'•  quod  cladis  genus,  o  tuij/rri,  qua  iterite  pariiUs 
saevitiam  r" 
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Ibid.  ,?.  If : 

.     .     .     "  rector  r»lyni])i, 
sit  subitum,  quodcmique  poras.'''' 

Plant.,  J///.  Glor.  ?>?J  (ed.  Eitschl) : 

.     .     .     •■'aequiim  fait 
Aqo?,  jiarai.isiif,  uno  exeinplo  ne  omnes  Aitaiu  vivercnt.'' 

A(')>.  o.  l!i  :  "  quidve,  pater  Neptune,  paras?" 

Y\TX  PARENT,  the  fates  may  be  preparing,  as  Cic.  ad 
Qiiinf.  fnifr.  3.  9  :  "  Pompeiiis  abest ;  Apxiius  miscet ;  Hirrus 
jjaivf "  [Himis  is  preparing]. 

Quae  sixt  ea  xumina  divum,  flagitat.  "  Qui  sint  ii  dii, 
scilicet,  qui  tarn  atroeia  postuleut,  ut,  quasi  dubitans  nee  credeus 
id  fieri  posse,  quaerat  Ulixes,  num.  dii  sint,  qui  talia  postvdare 
possint,' '  Dietscli  {TJtoolog.  Vir<j.,  p.  0).  This  is  not  the  meaning. 
Ulysses  merely  demands  an  explanation  of  the  nvmina — will  or 
pleasure  of  the  gods  as  announced  by  the  oracidar  response — 
first,  because  it  is  to  give  this  explanation  Calehas  refuses  : 

KIS  QVINOS  SILET  ILLE  DIES,  TECTISQIE  REulSAT 
PRODERE  VOCE  SUA  QUEMQIAM,  AVT  OITOXERE  MORTI  ; 

and  secondly,  because  the  exactly  corresponding  expression, 
•J.  100  :  "  cuncti  quae  sint  ea  moenia  quaerunt,"  contains  no 
reprobation  of  the  "  moenia  "  spoken  of,  but  only  the  simple 
inquiry  what  those  "moenia  "are.  ^Ser^dus,  therefore,  is  per- 
fectl}'  right  in  his  gloss  :  "  cpiaeritur  modo  non  quid  dicaut 
(nam  planum),  sed  cpiis  debeat  immolari." 

NuMiNA,  the  will  or  i)leasure  of  the  gods  concealed  under 
the  mysterious  oracular  announcement.  See  Rem.  on  "  perverso 
numine,"  7.  584  ;  and  on  "  hand  numine  nostro,"  2.  396. 

Artificis  scells.  Precisely  the  converse  expression  is  used 
by  Em-ipides,  Med.  J^IO  (ed.  Pors.)  : 

KaKwv  S(  iravTuiv  reKTovfs  ffotpunarai 

Tectus.  That  TECTus  is  here  used,  not  in  its  derived  sense 
of  secret,  but  in  its  literal  and  primitive  sense  of  covered,  i.  e., 
shut  up,  or  closed  up,  viz.,  in  It  is  diceUinrj,  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  Statius's  imitation  {T/icb.  J.  5^0)  : 
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' '  iUe  nee  aspectmn  vulgi,  nee  fida  tyranni 
colloqiiia,  aut  coetus  iDrocemni  perfeiTe,  sed  atrd 
scdc  tcffl,  et  siiperum  vJ<nisufi  negat  acta  fateri." 

Compare  also  Stat.  ibid.  6-21.;  Acn.  7.  GOO  (of  Latiuus)  : 

"  saepsit  se  fccfif,  renini(|ue  reliquit  liabenas;" 

7'.  618  (also  of  Latinus)  : 

"  nbstinuit  tactii  pater  aversiis(|ue  refugit 
focda  ministeria  et  caeois  se  condidit  uiuliiis ;" 

Sopli.  Oed.  Ti/r.  3:20  (Tiresias  refusing  to  acquaint  Oedipus  with 
his  guilt)  :  ai^fc  jk'  fc  oiKovq. 


129-137. 

COMPOSITO VIDEXDI 


RuMPiT  vocEM.  Compare  Div.  Paul,  ad  Gahd.  4.  '?7  .'  pn^oi/  Kat 
/3or/(roi',  rj  o»j/c  wotvouaa,  where  Wakefield,  with  his  usual  rough 
vigour,  "  /.  e.,  p»isoi'  '^oy]v.  Nos  Angli  pariter  locutionem  hvcnl;  de- 
sonis  [he  should  have  said  de  fiatii\  usurpamus,  sed  illis  quidem 
minime  honestis  et  ah  altera  porta  erumpentibus."  He  might 
have  still  more  appositely  quoted  Shakesp.  Coin,  of  Errors,  3. 1: 

"  a  man  may  Ircul:  a  irord  ^\•ith  J'on,  sir,  and  words  are  Imt  wind  ; 
a}',  and  break  it  in  yonr  face,  so  he  break  it  not  behind." 

CoxvEKSA  TULEKE.  "  Passi  suut  verti  " — "  conversa  pass! 
sunt,"  say  Ruaeus,  Voss,  Jahn,  Forbiger,  Kappes  and  Weidner. 
"  Con  vert  erunt,"  say  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  Gossrau ;  while- 
Conington  hesitates  l^etween  the  former  of  these  interpretations 
and  that  which  I  advocated  in  my  "  l\\'elve  Years'  Yoynge,"' 
vi/.,  "  converterunt  et  tulerunt,  tm^ned  and  carried  to,"  i.e.,  "not 
ouly  turned  to  hut  carried  to  " — an  interpretation  which  1  \\o\t 
find  to  have  been  La  Cerda's  before  it  was  mine,  and  before  I 
adduced  in  support  of  it  Aen.  ,J.  370:   "  f uriis  incensa  feror,"' 
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TuLERE  is  after  all  so  vague,  and  therefore  so  weak  and  in- 
significant a  word,  that  too  much  fault  is  not  to  be  found  with 
those  commentators  who  regard  it  as  here  serving  merely  to 
make  out  the  verse  and  give  the  participle  the  force  of  a  finite 
verb.  On  a  similar  occasion  Livy  (o.  47) — happily  for  himself 
not  imder  the  necessity  of  either  measuring  the  length  or  comit- 
ing  the  nimiber  of  his  syllables — has  expressed,  forcibly  and 
without  any  ambiguity,  the  thought  which  our  so  much  and 
often  so  justly  vaunted  author  has  here  required  two  to  express 
weakly,  lamely,  and  ambiguously  :  "  Tuni  vigiles  eius  loci,  qua 
fefellerat  ascendens  hostis,  citati ;  et  quuni  in  omnes  more 
militari  se  animad^■ersmnml  Q.  Sulpicius  tribunus  militimi  pro- 
nunciasset ;  eonsentiente  clamore  militum,  iti  lotum  rUjilem  conii- 
cicntium  CKljjani,  deterritus,  a  ceteris  abstinmt :  remn  hand 
dubium  eius  uoxae,  approbantibus  cmictis,  de  saxo  deiecit." 

ErIPUI,    FATEOR,     LJ:T0    me     et     VINCULA    RUPI. — ViNCULA, 

"  quibus  ligatus  servabatm-,  et  ad  arani  adducebatm-,"  Heyne. 
No,  Thiel  is  right ;  ^ixcula  is  not  to  be  taken  too  strictly.  It 
is  merely  confinement,  state  of  restraint,  state  of  being  a  prisoner 
— VINCULA  RUPI,  I  broke  away,  biu'st  from  among  my  guards, 
from  the  confinement  in  which  I  was  held.  Compare  1.  58  : 
"  vinclis  et  carcere  frenat,"  where  the  meaning  is,  as  correctly 
explained  b}'  Heyne  himself,  not  in'fh  chains  and  a  jxrison  (the 
winds  not  having  been  chained),  but  icifh  the  restraint  of  a 
prison.     Compare  also  S.  Gol  : 

'■  et  tluvium  rlnclh  innaret  Clot'lia  nqjfix" 

\_uof  her  chains  being  broken,  but  her  confinement,  or  state  of 
custody,  being  broken — "  frustrata  custodes,"  Liv.  2.  13].  Also 
12.  29 : 

''  viutus  aiuoru  tui,  cog-nato  sanguine  victus. 

coniiigis  et  maestae  laerymis,  chicfti  omnia  rf//!, 
pi'oiuissani  eripui  gcneio,  anuu  inipia  suuipsi."' 

Ovid,  Fast.  !^.  002  : 

"  statque  spniel  iuiicti  riimpere  vi/ic/rt  tori." 

Ovid,  Anwr.  3.  .?.  J : 

"  scilicet  asseriii  iam  iiio,  jv/ziquo  catciKis  ; 
et  quae  depuduit  ferre,  tulis^se  pudet" 

HENUY.   .VENEIDKA,    VOl,.   II.  7 
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— examples,  tlie  two  former  of  the  use  of  the  expression  rum- 
pere  vincula,  the  latter  of  the  use  of  the  even  more  precise 
expression  rump  ere  catenas,  in  a  still  less  literal  sense,  the 
confinement  or  bondage  spoken  of  being  not  even  so  much  as 
physical,  only  moral.  Sinon's  chains  had  been  already  taken 
off,  and  he  was  standing  at  the  altar  with  the  sacred  fillet  round 
his  head  (verses  155  and  156),  when  he  burst  away  from  among 
the  hands  of  his  executioners  ("  vincula  rupit  et  eripuit  se  leto"). 
See  Eem.  on  "  vinclis  et  carcere  frenat,"  1.  58. 

Wagner  (1861)  does  not  know  what  vincula  are  here  spoken 
of,  but  is  quite  sure  they  are  not  the  same  as  those  spoken  of  in 
verse  147 :  "  Quae  vincuj.a  ?  certe  non  ea  quae,  vers.  147, 
commemorantui'" — a  piece  of  information  second  in  importance 
to  none  in  his  entire  work,  the  vincla  of  verse  147  being  those 
Trojan  viNCL A  with  which  Sinon  is  brought  boimd  before  Priam 
and  from  which  Priam  now  orders  him  to  be  relieved  (atque 

ARCTA  LEVARI  VINCLA  ILBET  PRIAMUs)  ;  and  the  VINCULA  of  OUT 

text  being  those  (Grrecian)  vincula  from  which  he  had  previously 
broken  loose  (eripui,  fateor,  leto  me,  et  vincula  rupi).  In 
his  next  edition  "Wagner's  doubt  will  have  been  cleared  up,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  tell  us  all  this. 

Delitui  dum  vela  darent,  si  forte  dedissent.  I  adhere  to 
the  received  jtunetuation,  and  reject  that  of  Heyne,  which  places 
the  words  darent  si  forte  between  two  commas  so  as  to  refer 
VELA  not  to  DAREN'T,  but  to  DEDISSENT.  I  am  determined  to  this 
choice,  not  only  by  the  reasons  assigned  by  Wagner,  but  by  the 
very  remarkable  j^arallel,  verse  756  : 

"  inde  douuim  si  f  jite  2icdem,  si  forte  tulisset, 
me  refero." 

Patriam  antiquais[. — Antiquam,  not  merely  old  ("  Pristinam, 
nihil  amplius, "  Heyne),  but,  as  occasionally  elsewhere,  dear 
old  ("  cler  heimath  alto  gefilde,"  Yoss) — old,  and  because  of  its 
being  old,  and  thereiore  associated  with  so  many  recollections, 
dear.  This  suggested  meaning,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  does  not 
accompany  the  word  into  the  English  language,  but  is  found  in 
the  Saxon  derivati^'e  old,  which  therefore  and  not  "  ancient"  is 
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llie  word  wliieh  corresponds  witli  the  antiqua:\i  of  our  text. 
Thus  we  never  say  iu  this  sense  "ancient  England,"  or  "an- 
cient Ireland,"  but  always  "  old  England,"  and  "  old  Ireland  ;" 
never  "  the  good  ancient  times,"  but  always  "  the  good  old 
times."  Compare  Soph.  Oed.  Tf/r.  IJO.'^  :  -a  Trarpia  \oy<o 
—  aXaia   SojfiaO'. 


141-143. 

QUOD  TE  PER  SUPEROS  ET  CONSflA  NUMINA  VERI 

PER  SI  QUA  EST  QUAE  RESSTAT  ADHUC  MORTALIBUS  USQUA^t 

INTEMERATA  FIDES  ORO 


SuPEROs  and  numixa  are  not  two  distinct  co-ordinate  subjects 
joined  together  iu  the  sense  as  they  are  joined  together  in  the 
grammar  by  the  copulative  et.  There  is  in  the  sense  but  one 
.subject,  SUPEROS  {i.  c  the  gods,  appealed  to  by  Sinon  as  cou- 
scios  veri);  but,  it  being  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  the  author 
to  connect  conscios  veri  with  that  word  and  at  the  same  time 
round  his  verse,  numina  is  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  supply  the 
necessar}^  dactyl  in  the  fifth  place,  and  so  a  word  wholly  super- 
fluous to  the  sense,  and  both  embarrassing  to  and  deceptive  of 
the  reader,  introduced — the  sense  being  neither  more  nor  less 
than  superos  conscios  veri;  and  the  reader  being  liu'ed 
away  in  search  of  some  difference  in  meaning  between  superos 
■iind  NUMiXA  to  account  for  the  latter  alone,  and  not  the  formei', 
being  conscious  of  truth.  Such  is  the  real  natm'e  of  the  epexegesis 
so  much  admired  by  those  numerous  readers  who,  to  admire  any- 
thing, require  no  more  than  to  find  it  iu  A'irgil.  See  Hem.  ou 
"  Italiam  Lavinaqiu^  littora,"  1.  G-9,  and  concluding  paragrajjk 
•of  Rem.  on  "  molem  et  montes  altos,"  1.  Go. 

Fides. — "  Fides  quam  hie  inclamat  est  iusti  rectique  obser- 
vantia,  //./.,  iuris  divini  et  humanitatis,"  llejme;   as  if  Sinon 

7* 
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adjured  Priam  by  liis  reverence  for  the  gods  on  tlie  one  liand, 
and  by  his  respect  for  right  and  justice  on  the  other.  This  is 
not  the  meaning.  There  is  neither  a  double  adjuration,  nor  is 
fides  ever  "  observantia  iusti  rectique."  For  (l),the  adjuration 
is  not  double,  but  single  and  simple, — "  I  adjui-e  thee  by  tht- 
gods  and  by  intemerata  fides,  if  there  is  any  among  men,'^ 
i.  e.  by  the  intemerata  fides  of  the  gods,  and  men  if,  indeed» 
tliere  is  any  such  thing  among  men ;  plainly  an  adaptation  to 
the  epo  of  the  "pro  deum  atque  homimmi  fidem"  of  every-day 
life,  and  the  genteel  comedy,  (\jmpare  6.  408  (Aeneas  address- 
ing the  shade  of  Dido;  : 

.     .     .     * '  per  sidera  iuio 
per  SHjicros,  et  si  (lua  tides  tellure  sub  ima  est." 

'I  swear  by  the  gods  above,  and  by  whatever  fides  there  is 
here  in  Hades,''  i.e.,  "I  swear  by  the  fides  both  of  the  gods 
above,  and  of  the  Manes ;  and  i'i],  fides  is  not  "  observantia 
iusti  rectique,  i.  e.  iuris  diviui  et  humanitatis,"  but,  as  fides  is 
always  and  invariably  ,/«/Y//,  the  keeping  inviolate  of  one's  word, 
promise,  or  pledge  (as  Cic.  cU  Oft'.  1.  7 :  "  Fundamentum  est 
autem  iustitiae /c/^'S ;  id  est,  dictorum  conventorumquecoustantia 
et  Veritas")  ;  in  other  words,  fides  is  moral  truth.  Compare 
11.  511: 

.     .     .     "  lit  ia.\\\ty  fidem  missique  roiiovtant 
exploratores" 

[as  public  rumour  and  the  report  of  our  scouts  pledge  us  their 
faith,  i.e.  assm-e  us];  4.  597 :  "en  dextra  .AWcs-que,"  [see  how 
he  has  kept  his  pledged  faith]  ;  4.  552  : 

'•  noil  SGYYAtii  fides,  ciiieri  proiuissa  Sycliaco." 

And  such,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Avill  be  found  to  be  the  mean- 
in"-  of  fides  wherever  it  occurs,  and  it  is  also  the  meaning  of 
our  English  derivative  and  parallel,  Faith,  as  Clarke,  Sermon,  S. 
"  The  word  faith  always  contains  the  notion  of  faithfulness  or 
fidelity." 

It  being  Sinon's  first  and  principal  object,  failing  which  all  he 
could  say  or  do  would  be  worse  than  useless,  to  convince  his  hearers 
of  his  moral  truth,  of  his  fides  [Grr.  to  Trtorroi-,  It.  /caitd,  Fr.  /o//- 
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(iiite),  nothing  could  be  more  proper  tlian  liis  adjuring  Priam  W 
the  FIDES,  i.  ('.  moral  truth,  of  gods  and  men,  especially  of  the 
gods  who  knew  the  facts,  the  absolute  truth  'conscia  xumixa 
\EKi],  and  would  themselves  their  own  FinEs  being  ixtemerata, 
testify  truly.  Into  what  court  were  ever  more  competent  ^dt- 
nesses  brought — unimpeachable  themselves,  and  acquainted 
b(  sides  with  all  the  facts?  Never  in  any  treatise  of  Ethics 
Avere  the  two  so  essentially  different  kinds  of  truth  more  accu- 
rately distinguished  from  each  other:  the  veruni,  or  the  true 
in  fact  and  independently  of  opinion;  and  the  fides,  or  true  in 
opinion  independently  of  fact.  In  like  manner,  G.  458,  it  being- 
Aeneas's  first  and  principal  object  to  convince  Dido  of  his  fides, 
liis  moral  truth  and  sincerity,  his  appeal  is  as  before  to  the  fides 
or  moral  truth  and  sincerity  ;  but  being  no  longer  among  men, 
liis  appeal  is  no  longer  to  the  same  fides,  the  same  moral  trutli 
and  sincerity  as  before,  viz.,  the  fides  of  gods  and  men,  but 
to  the  fides  of  the  gods  and  of  those  among  whom  he  now 
finds  himself,  viz.,  the  Manes  : 

.     .     .     ' '  per  sidei'a  iuvo 
jicr  supcros,  ot  si  qua  A'''^  telhire  suh  ima  est." 

On  the  contrary,  Aeneas's  object  in  his  first  interview  with  Dido 
being  not  to  inspire  her  with  confidence  in  his  words  (entire  con- 
fidence being  already  and  beforehand  placed  in  them  by  the 
guileless,  generous,  and  candid  rj[ueen),  but  to  express  his  un- 
bounded gratitude  and  everlasting  obligation  to  lier,  his  appeal 
is  made  not  to  fides,  but  to  iustitia,  tliat  iustitia  which, 
wliether  to  be  found  in  heaven  or  wherever  else,  would  never 
leave  unrewarded,  such  unexpected  and  unexampled  benignit}', 
generosity,  and  munificence  : 

'•  si  qua  pios  respoctant  iiuiiilna,  si  quid 
us(|uaiii  i"s/ifif'  est,"' 

Avith  which  appeal  to  iustitia,  Ileyne,  followed,  as  I  believe, 
by  most  commentators,  has  confounded  the  very  different  appeal 
in  our  text  to  fides.  Again,  and  with  similar  propriety,  2.  r)'}-"*, 
it  is  neither  to  fides  nor  to  iustitia,  but  to  pietas,  tender- 
liearteduess,  the  tender-lieartedness  of  lieaven  (see  Rem.  on 
J.  14),   tliat   Priam  appeals   when   lie   calls  upon  the  gods  to 
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reward,  as  it  deserves,  the  outrage  inflicted  by  Pyrrlius  on  an 
affectionate  tender-hearted  parent  : 

"  '  at  tibi  pi'O  scclere'  exclamat,  '  pro  talibus  ausi:<, 
di,  si  qua  est  caelo  pietas,  quae  talia  cxiret, 
persolvant  grates  dignas  et  praemia  reddant 
debita,  qui  uati  coram  me  cernere  letum, 
feeisti,  et  patrios  focdasti  funere  vultus.'  "' 

CONSCIA  NUMINA  VEKl.       Xot  NTMINA  VERI,  but  CONSCIA  -S'Kltl 

as,  Acii.  !i.  olO  : 

"  testatur  moritura  deos  et  cousc'ui  fafi 
sidera." 


Manil.  1.  1 


"  carmine  divinas  artes  et  couscia  fail 

sidera 

deduccrc  mundo 

aKsrodior." 


The  two  expressions  conscia  fufi  and  coiiscia  rvri  are,  indeed, 
nearly  identical,  that  which  is  fated  being  of  course  true,  and 
that  "which  is  true  being  fated. 


145. 


MISKKESCIMUS  ULTRO 


*'  Ultro  autem  non  est  xpuiifc  nam  iam  rogaverat,  sed  iji.^iipei;'^ 
Servius  (ed.  Lion),  followed  by  AVagner  (1861),  and  Conington. 
"Ultro  est  /ibcuter,  fdcili jJiviJ/ptoquc  aniino,'''  Heyne,  followed 
by  "Wagner,  Qiiacsf.  Viry.  "  Non  solum  eius  precibus  et 
lacrymis  impulsi,  sed  nostro  etiam  eensu  commoti,  facili  prom}i- 
toque  animo,"  I'orbiger.  "  Talibus  lacry:mls  a  itam  i)a:\ius,  et 
MiSEREsciMUS  eel  I'j.TRo ;  nedum  rogati,  ut  ab  hoe  nunc  duri 
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simus,"  Doederlein.  Let  us  try  to  extricate  ourselves  out  of 
this  cloudy  uncertainty  and  confusion,  and  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  meaning  of  tltro  in  our  text,  of  ultro  in  connexion  with 
MisERESCiMUs,  inquire  first  what  is  the  meaning  of  ultro  else- 
where, what  is  the  proper  and  Tisual meaning  of  the  word  ultro. 
The  proper  and  usual  meaning  of  ultro,  like  the  proper  and 
usual  meaning  of  any  other  word,  is  only  to  be  ascertained  by 
induction.  Compare,  accordingly  (rr),  Caelius  Symposius, 
Aenigm.  0'6  (of  Echo)  : 

' '  viigo  modesta  sacri  legem  beue  servo  piidoris  ; 
ore  procax  non  sum,  nee  sum  temeraria  lingua  ; 
if/tro  nolo  loqui,  sed  do  responsa  loquenti" 

[here  "  ultro"  is  plainly  neither  "  insuper,"  nor  "  facili  prompto- 
que  animo,"  nor  Loth  together,  but  proprio  motu;  i.e.  of 
myself,  taking  the  initiative].     (I»),  Terent.  Utnt.  Ij..  7.  !i2 : 

"  novi  ingenium  mulierum  : 
nolunt,  ubi  veils  ;   ubi  noils,  cupiunt  ultra" 

\J.e,  cupiunt  proprio  motu;  of  themselves,  taking  the  ini- 
tiative],    (e),  Sen.  Kippol.  Ifl^l : 

"  at  si  qiiis  ulfro  se  mails  offert  volens, 
seque  ipse  torquet,  perdere  est  dignus  bona, 
quels  neseit  uti" 

\J.e.  proprio  motu  offert].  {d),  Liv.  21.  1:  "  Eomanis 
iudignantibus,  quod  victoribus  victi  ultro  inferrent  arnia;  Poenis, 
quod  superbe  avareque  crederent  imperitatum  victis  esse"  [/.  e. 
proprio  motu  inferrent ;  of  themselves,  taking  the  initia- 
tive], [e],  Liv.  26.  17:  "Ne  iis  quidem  quae  uUi-o  dicta  erant 
stabatm'"  \_i.  e.  proprio  motu  dicta  erant].  {J'),  Acn. 
2.  19  J: 

*'  ultro  Asiani  magno  Pelopea  ad  moenla  bello 
venturam" 

[where  also  "ultro"  is  proprio  motu,  of  itself,  taking  the 
initiative],      (r/),  Ihid.  0.  l.'G  : 

"  at  non  audaei  cessit  fidueia  Tunio 

ultro  auiuios  tolllt  dictis  atciue  incrcpat  ultra  ' 
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[where  also  "  ultro"  is  proprio  motu,  of  itself,  taking  the 
initiative].     (I#),  10.  312  : 

"  occiso  Therone,  vlrum  qui  maximiis  ultro 
Aeneaii  petit" 

[where  also  "ultro"  is  proprio  motu].     (#),  11.  471: 

*'  multaqiie  se  iuciisat,  qui  non  acceperit  ultro 
Dardanium  Aeuean" 

[where  also  "ultro"  is  proprio  motu].     [J),  9.  6; 

"  Turne,  quod  optanti  diviim  promittere  nemo 
auderet,  volvenda  dies  enattulit  ultro'" 

[where  also  "ultro"  is  proprio  motu].     And  (Jt),  5.  446: 

"  Eiitelliis  vires  in  ventimi  cffudit,  et  ultro 

ipse  gravis  graviterqne  ad  terram  pondere  vasto 
concidit" 

[where  also  (although  we  do  not  usually  employ  the  expression 
proprio  mot  u  in  such  cases)  ' '  ultro' '  is  really  proprio  motu, 
of  humelf^  Eutellus  being  himself  the  cause  of  his  own  fall]. 
Nor  is  there  one  single  one  either  of  the  examples  adduced  by 
Tursellini  to  show  that  "ultro  ex  contrariis  varias  signifiea- 
tioues  aceipit,  nam  cum  coado  opponitur  est  spoafc,  cum  petenti 
est  iion  petrnfl,"  or  of  the  still  more  numerous  examples  adduced 
by  Wagner  {Quacsf.  V/rg.)  to  show  that  ultro  is  sometimes 
£u-  TO  TTspav,  sometimes  TnpatoOev,  in  which  ultro  is  not  simply 
and  without  any  auibages  proprio  motu,  avroiaaTwQ,  avro/xo- 
\ii)g,  of  one's  self.     See  Rem.  on  4.  304. 

Let  us  now  see  what  objection  can  be  made  to  ultro  under- 
stood here  also  in  this  its  usual  and  proper  sense :  "  To  these 
tears  we  grant  his  life,  and  pity  him  proprio  motu."  There 
is,  I  am  told,  the  objection  put  forward  by  Servius,  viz.,  that 
ui/nio,  so  understood,  is  in  contradiction  to  his  lacrymis 
DAMUS.  Their  pity,  I  am  told,  cannot  be  proprio  motu  be- 
cause Sinou  had  besought  it  ("iani  rogaverat")  ;  and  not  only 
had  Sinon  besouglit  it,  but  the  author  taking  up  in  his  .  ,  .  mise- 
KEsriMus  Sinou's  most  pitiful  miserere,  miserere,  had  called 
our  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sinon  had  besought  it. 
The  objection  is  not  without  weight  so  long  as  ultro  is  regarded 
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as  belonging  no  less  to  his  lacry-ahs  vitam  damus  than  to 
MisERESciMUs,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  life  which  we 
have  just  heard  was  granted  to  tears  to  be  granted  proprio 
niotu.  But  the  moment  we  confine  the  operation  of  ultro  to 
its  own  clause,  the  difficulty  vanishes,  and  we  have  Sinon's  life 
granted  to  his  tears,  and  at  the  same  time  his  hearers  so  softened 
that  they  pity  him  proprio  motu.  To  be  sure,  this  softening- 
effect  is,  philosophically  speaking,  produced  by  kSIuou's  tears, 
nor  is  there  any  such  thing  in  natm-e  as  motion  without  motor^ 
any  such  thing  as  proprio  motu  at  all;  but  it  is  not  so  felt 
by  the  Trojans,  who  regarded  it  as  Aeneas  describes  it,  viz.,  as 
a  spontaneous  uncaused  proprio  motu  (ultro)  operation  of 
their  own  minds.  We  have  a  precisely  similar  apparently  un- 
caused, but  really  caused,  proprio  motu  of  the  mind  of  Turnus, 
expressed  by  the  same  ultro,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
book,  where  Turnus,  stimulated  by  the  public  impatience  that 
he  should  come  forward  and  redeem  his  pledge  of  meeting 
Aeneas  in  fight,  not  only  comes  forward,  but 

.     .     .     "  uUro  implacabilis  ardet 
attollitque  auimos," 

'/.  c,  proprio  motu  will  not  be  appeased,  but  is  on  fire  for  the 
battle. 

The  second  clause  of  the  verse  is  thus  a  climax  of  the  first — 
*'  not  merely  do  we  grant  his  life  to  his  tears,  but  we  pity  him 
proprio  motu  also."  Thus,  also,  the  miserescimus  of  our 
text  is  really  "  insuper,"  but  this  meaning  is  not  contained  in, 
is  only  a  deduction  from,  ultro. 

To  the  suffffestion  of  Gesner :  "  Malim  tarn  en  ultro  ad  se- 
quentia  referre  :  ultro  ipse  viko  primus  maxicas,  &c.,  ut  indi- 
cetur  animus  Priami  mitis,  qui  )ion  rogatm,  non  monitus,  demi 
iubet  Sinoui  vincula."  I  object  («),  That  nis  lacrymis  vitam 
DAMUS  et  miserescimus,  "  wc  grant  him  his  life  and  pity  him," 
is  a  bald,  a  much  less  fitting,  response  to  Siuon's  tluilling  cry 
for  pity  : 

MISEllEUE  LAliOKUM 
"      TAXTORUM  ;  MISEUEllE  ANIMI  XOX  DIOXA  FEUEXTIS. 
J[1S  LACRYMIS  VITA5I  DAMIS  ET  MISERESCIMUS  CLTKO, 
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"  we,  grant  his  life  and  pitj^  liim  proprio  motu,  I.e.  by  the 
impulse  of  our  own  hearts."  (#»),  That  ipse  primus  iubet  gains 
nothing,  whatever  it  may  lose,  by  the  addition  of  ultro — those 
words  of  themselves  sufficiently  expressing  the  alacrity  of  Priam, 
himself  one  of  those  who  "  miserescunt"  ultro.  (c»),  That  the 
euphony  of  the  verse  forbids  the  separation  of  tlie  sixth  foot 
from  the  fifth  by  a  period.  («#),  That  such  separation,  if  occur- 
ring at  all  in  the  Aeneid,  is  of  the  rarest ;  and  [e],  That  mise- 
reri  and  ultro  are  not  only  joined  together,  but  joined  to- 
o'ether  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  and  so  as  to  afford  the  same  sense 
as  in  our  text,  by  Ovid,  Art.  Aiiiat.  3.  679  : 

"  iamdiidum  i^crsuasus  crit,  miserebitiir  ultroy 


148-156. 

QUISQUIS FUGI 


The  elder  Heinsius  placed  a  semicolon  at  graios  and  a  comma  at 
ERis.  The  younger  Heinsius,  and,  after  him,  Emmenessius  and 
I3urmann,  retain  the  semicolon  at  graios,  but  substitute  a  colon 
for  the  comma  at  eris — correctly,  as  I  think  ;  xoster  eris 
being  thrown  in  according  to  Yirgil's  usual  manner  (see  Rems. 
on  Aen.  1.  U  :  3.  571 ;  k-.  U8If  ;  6.  8h,  7 hi  and  882)  parentheti- 
cally between  the  two  connected  verbs  obeiviscere  and  edis- 
sere,  and  the  sense  running  thus  :  "  forget  the  Grreeks  (for  thou 
shaft  from  henceforward  be  ours)  and  answer  me  truly  these 
questions.  "  Wagner  in  his  edition  of  Hejme  returns  to  the 
punctuation  of  the  elder  Heinsius,  and  observes  in  his  note : 
"  Comma  post  eris  ponendum,  et  quae  sequuntur  liunc  in  moduiu 
accipienda  :  ^o,  proinde  eijissere  ;"  thus  separating  the  two  simi- 
lar verbs,  and  connecting  the  two  dissimilar.  In  his  Pmednhiliory 
however,  the  same  critic,  profiting  sub  sUentio  by  the  lessons  read 
him  in  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage"  and  "  Advers.  Yirgil.," 
restores  with  his  right  hand  the  punctuation  to  the  state  from 
which  he  had  removed  it  with  his  left. 
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NosTEK  Ellis,  /.  e.  slialt  be  Trojan,  slialt  be  counted  as  one 
of  lis.  Compare  0\id,  Fdst.  1^.  212  (Attains  pennitting  the 
statue  of  Cybele  to  go  to  Rome) :  "  nostra  eris,"  ikon  sltalt  \_still^ 
he  PJiri/giaii. 

SiDERA,  skv,  as  Acn.  5.  1.26,  628 ;  and  "  astris,"  5.  'j17. 

Ignes,  not,  witli  Servius  and  Donatus,  the  fires  of  or  in  the 
sky,  /.  c.  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  but  the  sky  itself  considered 
as  fire,  the  fiery  ethereal  sky.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  con- 
sidered as  fires  in  the  sky  cannot  have  a  numen  (xox  \m\.\- 
I'.ii.E  YE.sTRUM  NUMEx),  but  the  whole  sky — sun,  moon,  and 
stars  inclusive — considered  as  a  unity,  can.  See  Apuleius,  de 
Mimdo,  quoted  below. 

NoN  vioLABiLE,  uot  to  be  profaned,  viz.,  by  any  nefas, 
such  for  instance  as  a  false  oath,  as  if  he  had  said :  by  -whom  to 
swear  falsel}^  were  a  profanity  requiring  expiation.  Compare 
Liv.  2.  38:  "An  non  sensistis  triiimphatum  hodie  de  vobis 
esse  ?  vos  omnibus  civibus,  peregrinis,  tot  finitimis  populis  specta- 
culo  abeuntes  f uisse  ?  vestras  coniuges,  vestros  liberos,  traductos 
per  ora  hominum  ?  Quid  eos  qui  audivere  vocem  praeconis  Y 
c|uid  qui  vos  videre  abeuntes  I"'  quid  eos  qui  huic  ignominioso 
agmini  fuere  obvii,  existimasse  putatis  ?  nisi  aliquod  profecto 
nefas  esse,  quo  si  intersimus  spectaculo,  riolaturi  simus  ludos, 
piaculumc£ue  merituri :  ideo  nos  ab  sede  piorum,  eoetu  concilioque 
abigi."     Eurip.  Med.  7~)0  : 

0/j.vv/jLi  yatav.  T]\tov  0'  ayuou  cre^as, 
deovs  T€  nayras,  ffifxsveiv  a  aov  kKvoi. 

Apuleius,  dc  Miindo  (ed.  Flor.  p.  708] :  "  Caelum  ipsum,  stel- 
laeque  caeligenae,  omnisque  siderea  compago  aether  vocatur: 
non,  ut  quidam  putant,  Cjuod  ignitus  sit  et  incensus,  sed  quod 
cursibus  rapidis  semper  rotetur :  elementum,  non  unum  ex 
quatuor  quae  nota  sunt  cunetis,  sed  longe  aliud,  numero  quint  urn, 
ordine  primum,  genere  divinum  et  tnriolahilv"     Sil.  9.  1G8  : 

'■  tuiu  iuvcnis,  inai'stum  iittollcns  ad  siilera  vultiuu : 

'  pollutae  dextrao  et  facti  Titania  testis 
infandi,  qnae  noctumo  mea  luminc  tela 
dirigis  in  patrium  corpus,  non  amplius,'  inquit, 

'  his  oculis  et  damnato  vlulahvrv  visu.'  " 
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The  sense  assigned  to  the  word  by  Servius  (viz.,  a^^aprov)  be- 
longs to  a  later  latinity.  Compare  Flav.  Vopisc,  Vita  Did  Aiire- 
liani,  Ifl  :  "  Recte  atque  ordine  consnluissent  dii  immoiiales,  P. 
C,  si  boni  ferro  inriolahiles  exstitissent,  lit  longiorem  ducerent 
vitam :  neqne  contra  eos  aliqua  esset  potestas  iis  qui  neces  in- 
fandas  tristissima  mente  concipiimt.  Viveret  enim  princeps 
noster  Aurelianus  quo  neque  utilior  fuit  quisquam." 

VOS    ARAE    ENSESQTJE     NEFANDI     QUOS    FUGI.       "  Neque    ullis 

adpetitus  insidiis  est,  neque  devotus  bostiae ;  denique  sic  de  om- 
nibus iurat,  ut  per  ea  quae  non  fuerunt  dans  sacramentum, 
oareat  obiurgatore,"  Fragm.  vet.  interp.  in  Virg.  ap.  Malum, 
vol.  7,  p.  272.  See  the  similarly  equivocating  oath  of  Andro- 
mache, Senec.  Troad.  60 Ij.. 


156-170. 

YITTAEQUE DANAUM 


VAR.  LECT. 
[^;»;/cf.]  YITTAEQUE  DEr>r,  QUAS  III  Servius;  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins. ;  IN". 
Heins.  ;  Heyne  ;  AYagn.  {Praesf.);  Ribb. 

Ipinicf.l  viiTAEQUE,  DEUJi  QUAS  III  "  Multi  Hc  distingiumt,  et  sic  sub- 
iungimt :  deuji  quas  hostia  gessi,"  Servius;  Yoss. 

iN'ot  HOSTIA  DEUii,  but  viTTAE  DEUiT,  exactly  as  ]  1.  4  : 

''  Totd  dcioii  priiiio  victor  solvcbat  Eoo." 

To  make  deum  the  commencing  word  of  the  clause  is  to  throw  an  emphasis 
ou  it  wholly  foreign  to  the  sense.  On  the  contrarj',  it  comes  in  easily 
and  naturally  after  vittae,  bringing  with  it,  in  that  secondary  posi- 
tion, no  emphasis. 


Fas  mihi.  The  subsequent  teneoii  points  out  the  structure  ;  fas 
rut,  not  FAS  sit ;  i.  e.  testor  fas  mihi  esse  .  .  .  et  me  teiieri. 

OM^'IA  FERRE  SUB  AURAS.    Compare  Timaeus,  Le.r.  Phiton.  : 
Ttt'    avyuQ.)   vtto  tov    oodoov,    ij    vno    tov    7re(p>jjTi(7fiivov   aspoj 
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where  Hemsterhusius :  "  Usitata  locutio  utt'  avyag  ayeiv  in 
apertam  lucem  proferri." 

Servataque  serves.  Compare  Petron.  (ed.  Hadiian.),  p. 
1'j5  :  "servame,  servabo  te."  Sil.  14.  172:  "servas  nondum 
servatus  ab  hoste." 

Stetit  (163;, — "Stetit  pro  viilgari  posifafi<if  in,"  Heyne. 
Ou  the  contrary,  stare,  in  this  the  figm-ative  use  of  the  term, 
loses  nothing  of  its  sense  of  standing,  and  the  hope  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Danai  is  said  to  stand — not  in,  but — by  the  assist- 
ance of  Pallas,  exactly  as  the  lloman  state  is  said  to  stand — not 
ill,  but — h)j  military  discipline,  Liv.  8.  7  (T.  Manlius  Torquatus 
to  his  son) :  "  Disciplinam  militarem,  q^^a  stetit  ad  banc  diem 
Eomana  res,  sohdsti ;"  as  the  Latin  state  is  said  to  stand — not 
in,  but — ijij  the  guardianship  of  a  woman,  Liv.  1.3:"  Tantis- 
per  tutela  muliebri  (tanta  indoles  in  Lavinia  eratj  res  Latina  et 
regnum  avitmu  paternumque  puero  stetit ;"  as  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian state  is  said  to  have  stood  for  so  many  years  by  the  laws  of 
Lycm-gus,  Liv.  39.  33  :  "  ademptas,  quihus  ad  eam  diem  civitas 
stctissct,'Ljcva'^i  leges ;"  as  the  Italian  kingdom  is  said  by  Scipio 
Afrieanus  the  elder  (Silius,  13.  654,  ed.  Pup.)  to  have  stood — 
not  in,  but — hi/  P.  Corn.  Scij)io,  his  father  : 

'•  (j^uis  tc,  care  pater,  quo  staba>it  Itala  regna, 
exosus  Latiuni  deus  abstulit ':" 

as  the  Pomans  are  said  by  Propertius  (3.  22.  21)  not  merely  to 
be,  but  to  ■'if and  powerful  : 

"  nam  quantum  ferro  tautiim  pietate  potentes 

staiiiiis  :  victrices  temj^erat  ira  manus  ;"        ^ 

and  as  Cicero,  ad  Fain.  13.  JO,  informs  Plancus  that  he  (Plancus) 
knows  by  what  men  and  men  of  what  rank  he  (Cicero)  stood, 
(held  his  erect  position)  :  "per  quos  homines ordinesque  steterim, 
quibusque  munitus  fuerim,  non  ignoras."  Compare  also  Propert. 
4.  11.  1: 

'*  desine,  I'uiille,  mourn  lacnmis  urgere  sepulcrum  : 
panditur  ad  uuUas  ianua  nigra  preces. 
cum  semcl  infernas  intrarunt  funera  leges, 
non  cxorato  stunt  adamante  viae" 

[the  ways  [i.  e.  the  passages)  stand  [i.e.  stand  closel)  ■\\-ith  ada- 
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inant].  Compare  also  Ovid,  Fast.  5.  383 :  "  saxo  stant  antra 
vetusto"  [caves  stand  built  of  old  rock].  Aen.  Ij..  509  :  ^^  stant 
arae  circum"  [altars  not  merely  are  around,  but  stand  around]. 

Stetit,  so  understood,  is  well  opposed  to  fluere  ac  retko 
suBLAPSA  refekri,  verse  169. 

Palladium.— The  best  account  I  know  of  tbe  Trojan  Palla- 
dium is  in  Procopius,  Bell.  Gothic.  1.  15,  where  he  thus  describes 
■  a  representation  of  it,  cut  in  stone,  in  these  words  :  avn]  ca  jj  £v  toj 
Xi6(i)  tiK(i)v  TToAf/iOuat]  T£  Kui  TO  oopv  avareivovai]  are  ac;  ^vjujioXiji' 
iOlKS.  TToStJOljCe  KUI  a»c  TOV  \lT(jJVa  .   .   .   £X^''   ^^"  ' 

Fluere  ac  retro  si  blapsa  referri  spes  daxaum. — 
"  Fluere,  delabi,  et  est  Tun>  f.aa(Dv.  Nam  ideo  addidit  retro. 
Contra  Sallustius :  '  rebus  supra  vota  fluentibus,' "  Serv.  fed. 
Lion).  That  Servius  is  right,  and  the  Latin  fluere  simply  to 
Jlow,  is  still  further  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Cicero,  de  Off. 
1.  :26  :  "In  rebus  prosperis  et  ad  voluntatem  nos,ira.m.  J! uentibas, 
superbiam  niagnopere,  fastidium  arrogantiamque,  fugiamus" 
compared  with  Liv.  -27.  17:  "Hasdrubal,  quum  hostium  res 
tantis  augescere  incrementis  cerneret,  suas  imminui,  ac  fore  ut, 
nisi  audendo  alic^uid  moveret,  qua  coepissent  fluvrod,  dimieare 
(juam  primum  statuit."  As  in  each  of  these  passages,  no  less 
than  in  the  Sallustian,  the  fui'ther  meaning  of  the  word  fluere, 
/.  c.  whether  the  flowing  signified  by  that  word  is  flowing  in  a 
good  sense,  or  flowing  in  a  bad,  is  determined  by  the  context,  so 
in  our  text  whether  the  flowing  spoken  of  is  flowing  in  a  good 
sense  or  in  a  bad,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  context  only ;  and 
ibrtunately  the  context  is  sufficiently  decisive — retro  sublapsa 
REFERRI  explaining  as  clearly  and  unmistakably  as  it  is  possible 
for  words  to  explain,  that  the  flowing  is  backward,  or  in  a  bad 
sense  ;  in  other  words,  fluere  ac  retro  .sublapsa  referri 
SPES  DANAUM  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  tliought :  tltc 
hope  of  tlie  iJanai  is  ebbing,  expressed  for  the  verse  sake,  by  two 
theses  instead  of  one,  Jious  and  is  carried  back ;  in  one  word, 
ebbs.     Compare  Lucret.  4.  (J90  : 

"  quippe  f^temm  fid  rr  at  que  rcccdor  corpora  ri'hiis 
iiiulta  modis  multis  docui,  scd  phirima  debeiit 
ex  animaliLiis  iis  (j[uae  sunt  exereita  motu," 
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where  "■  fluere"  is  the  very  fi.uere  of  our  text,  and  where 
'•  fluere"  and  "  recedere"  make  up  jointly  the  notion  of  ebbing  ; 
exactly  as  in  our  text  fi;uere  and  retro  suhlapsa  ref'erri 
make  up  jointly  the  same  notion,  viz.,  that  of  ebbing.  Nothing- 
is  farther  from  Virgil's  mind  than  the  "  retro  fer)-t,  /abi,^'  of  a 
"  moles,  quae  in  altimi  erat  invecta"  (Heyne),  or  of  a  "  frag- 
minis  saxi  quod  vetustas  subruit,  vel  ruina  qualibet  deoidentis" 
(Wakefield),  unless  it  be  Conington's  "  man  earned  off  from  his 
standing-ground  in  noUdo  by  the  reflux  of  a  wave,  and  so  borne 
back  to  sea." 

Little  objection  will  be  made  to  the  ehh  of  hope  by  anyone 
who  happens  to  remember  Ednnmd  Burke's  ebb  and  flow  of 
monarchies  [On  (i  regicide  j^cace)  :  "Such,  and  often  influenced 
by  such  causes,  has  commonly  been  the  fate  of  monarchies  of 
long  dm'ation.  They  have  their  ebbs  and  their  flows.  This 
has  been  eminenily  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  of  France." 


178-179. 


OMIXA  XI  REPETAXT  ARGIS  XUMEXQUE  REDLCANT 
QUOD  PELAGO  ET  CURVIS  SECUM  AVEXERE  (ARIXIS 

VAR.  LECT. 
AYEXEEE  I  Vat.,  Pal.,  3Iv(I.  ;    "In  Mcdiceo  cod.  et  aliquot  aliis  ayexicee 
legitur,"  Pierius.     II   iji.     Ill  K  Heins. ;  Phil.  ;  Burm.  ;  Heyne  ; 
Brunck ;    Pott. ;    Jacck  ;    Dorph. ;    Haupt ;    Wagn.    {Lect.    Vinj.  and 
Prucst.);  liiljb.;  Kappes. 

ADVEXEEE  II  I  i}.   Ill  Yen.  1470,   1471,   1472,   147-5;  Mil.   147-3,   1492; 
Brese. ;  P.  Mauut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  La  Cerda  ;  Lad. ;  Bask. 

VEXEEE  II  vV- 

EVEXERE    II   -v\r- 

AUXERE  II  -Ar-     III  Pr. 

adduxere  II  vV. 

DUXEfiE  II   T-V- 

0  Rum.,   Ver.,  SL  Gall. 
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NuMEN  REDUCANT. — "  Cum  ipso  Palladio^avGcto  ut  solennibus 
sacris  restituatur  in  sedem  suam  revertendum,"  Heyne,  Wagner, 
Kappes,  and  commentators  generally.  Erroneously,  as  I  think  ; 
MTMEX  is  not  the  Palladium,  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  nor  is 
the  Palladium  to  be  restored.  Numen  is  the  approbation,  the 
good  will  of  the  gods,  tlie  blessing  of  heaven  (not  by  any  means 
the  blessing  of  Pallas  in  particular),  that  blessing  of  heaven  with 
which  the  Greeks  formerly  sailed  to  Troy — 

QUOD  PELAGO  ET  CURVIS  SECUM  AVEXERE  CARINIS. 

This  NUMEN  is  rendered  ipso  facto  void  and  null  by  their  return  ; 
in  other  words,  having  been  obtained  only  for  the  expedition,  it 
ceases  of  itself,  that  expedition  being  concluded;  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  obtain  a  new  numen  for  the  new  expedition. 
This  is  precisely  the  rationale  of  the  superstition  as  it  prevailed 
inYirgil'sowu  time.  Disappointed  in  his  expedition,  the  consul, 
or  other  commander  of  the  army,  returned  to  Pome,  in  order  to 
set  out  de  noro  on  the  new  expedition  to  the  same  place  with 
new  auspices  ;  and  so  precisely  our  text  :^numen  reducant,  go 
home  with  the  numen  ;  quod  avexere  carinis,  with  which  they 
liad  set  out ;  omina  repetant,  take  new  auspices  (deos  parant 
coMiTES,  obtain  a  new  numkn  ;  pelagoque  remenso  aderunt, 
.set  out  again  and  arrive  afresh).  Numen^reducant  is  thus,  not 
a  totally  independent  action  from  omina  repetant,  but  that 
previous  action  which  was  necessary  and  indispensable  before 
OMINA  repetant  was  possible — in  other  words,  omina  repetant 
and  numen  reducant,  intimately  bound  together  by  the  con- 
junction QUE,  constitute  one  wliole  ;  and  re-petant  and  re- 
ducant are  but  modifications  of  the  same  general  idea  of 
applying  to  heaven  de  novo. 

Numen  reducant,  although  expressive  of  an  action  which 
iu  point  of  time  precedes,  is  yet  placed  after  omina  repetant, 
according  to  Virgil's  usual  custom  [vaTtpov  irpoTipov)  of  placing 
tlie  principal  or  main  action  first,  and  that  which  was  only  sub- 
sidiary to  the  main  action,  after. 

The  Palladium  is  not  to  be  restored,["profaned  and  violated 
by  bloodstained  hands;  it  is  now  worth  nothing,  enters  no  more 
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into  the  calculations  either  of  the  Trojans  or  Calchas,  reappears 
no  more  upon  the  scene.  Pallas  is  to  be  atoned  not  by  the  res- 
toration of  the  old  image,  but  by  the  presentation  of  the  wooden 
horse,  which,  according  to  Sinon's  story,  has  been  made  of  so 
enormous  size  expressly  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  taken  into 
the  city,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  a  new  Palladium. 

As  to  NUMEN  see,  further,  Eem.  on  "numine  laeso,"  1.  12. 
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ITA  niGERTT   OMINA  CALCHAS 
HANG  PRO  PALLADIO  MOXITI  PRO  NUMIXE  LAESO 
EFFIGIEM  STATUERE  XEFAS  QUAE  TRISTE  PIARET 


ItA    DIGERIT    OMINA    CALCHAS. What.is  the  force   of  ITA  ?       Of 

course,  thus^  in  hoc  modo — this  is  the  way  in  which  Calchas 
DIGERIT  oMiNA  ;  or — this is  Calchas's  mode  digerendi  omina. 
But  is  this  all  ?  does  Yirgil  indeed  only  mean  to  tell  us  that 
the  way,  which  he  has  just  informed  us  is  the  way  in  which 
Calchas  digerit  omixa,  is  the  way  in  which  Calchas  digerit 
oMixA  ?  Impossible  !  There  must  be  some  further  meaning  in 
the  words,  or  they  are  useless,  this  meaning  having  been  pre- 
viously expressed.  The  further  meaning  is,  as  I  think :  it  is  in 
this  manner  Calchas  digerit  omina,  i.e.  this  is  the  effect  of 
Calchas's  manner  digerendi  omina,  viz.,  not  to  rid  you  of 
the  Greeks,  as  you  ignorantly  suppose,  but  to  bring  the  Greeks 
back  upon  you  under  new  religious  auspices,  and  with  increased 
force  (arma  deosque  parant  comites,  pelagoque  remexso 
iMPROvisi  aderuxt) — ITA,  this  is  the  way  in  which  Calchas 
digerit  omixa  ;  this  is  the  ultimate  result  of  all  this  designing 
jiriest's  manipulation  of  omens,  viz.,  to  bring  greater  danger  on 
you  than  ever ;  it  is  not  I  alone  who  am  ruined  by  them,  but 
you  also.  No  argument  could  be  more  powerful  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  Trojans  on  the  side  of  Sinon  than  the  argu- 
ment that  Calchas  was  their  enemy  no  less  than  his,  was  using 

HENRY,  AEXEIDEA,  VOL.   IT.  8 
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all   tlie   means  in  liis  power  to  effect  the  ruin  of  both — ita 

DIGERIT. 

DiGERiT,  digests,  i.  e.  analyses,  calculates,  solves  the  problem 
of,  disposes  of.  Compare  Ovid,  Met.  12.  21  (of  the  same  Calchas 
similarly  expounding  portents)  : 

"  atque  novem  volucres  in  belli  digerlt  annos." 

Ovid,  Fast.  2.  625  : 

"  cui  pater  est  vivax,  qui  matiis  digerlt  annos." 

Ovid,  Met.  U-  U60  (of  Ajax  Oileus)  : 

"  quam  meruit  solus  poenam  digcssif  in  omnes'' 

[distributes  and  so  gets  rid  of,  disposes  of].  Senec.  de  Constantia 
Saptentis,  15  :  "  Domus  haec  sapientis  angusta,  sine  cultu,  sine 
strepitu,  sine  apparatu,  nullis  observatur  ianitoribus,  turbam 
venali  fastidio  digerentibus'"  [arranging  and  disposing  of  accord- 
ing to  pleasure].     Senec.  Thy  eat.  822  : 

.     .     .     "  non  succedunt 
astra,  nee  uUo  micat  igne  polus  : 
nee  Luna  graves  digerlt  umbras" 

[clears  up,  dissipates,  and  so  disposes  of].  Senec.  Quaesf.  Nat.  7. 
22 :  "  Nubes .  .  .  modo  congregantur,  modo  digerutifur"  [cleared 
up,  dissipated,  and  so  disposed  of].  Liv.  2.  21:  "Nee  quid 
quoque  anno  actum  sit,  in  tauta  vetustate,  non  rerum  modo  sed 
etiam  auctorum,  digerere  possis." 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  force  of  the  digerit  of  our  text ;  there 
is  something  offensive  in  it,  not  properly  or  essentially  be- 
longing to,  but  nevertheless  occasionally  to  be  found  both  in 
digerere  itself  and  the  synonyms  of  digerere  in  other  lan- 
guages.    See  Horn.  //.  2.  236  : 

.     '.      .      TOvSe  5'  aajXiV 
avTOv  evi  Tpoir]  yepa  tt eff ffe /iiey ,    ocppa  iS-qrai 
7]  pa  ri  01  X  flM-^iS  Trpoffafjivuojj.iv,  rje  Kat  ovki. 

Pind.  Pz/th.  k.  ISU  (ed.  Dissen)  : 

Tov  Sg  TzafxTTuQr]  y\uKuv  rifjLideuKn  iroBov  TTpocrSaiev  Upa 

vaos  Apyovs,  /iTj  ripa  AfnTo/xevov 

Tav  aKivBvvov  irapa  fxarpi  /jLeyeiu  aiciiua  tt  e  ff  (ro  ut  ,    oAA    ftti  Kai  davario 

<papfj.aKou  KaWtffTov  eas  operas  a\i^iv  ivptcrOai   aw  aWois. 
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XuMixE  LAEso,  uof  tlie  Violated  image  or  Palladium,  hut 
the  violated  supreme  will  of  the  deity — violated,  viz.,  by  the 
oarrj-ing-  otf  of  the  Palladium.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  is 
the  variation  of  the  theme  contained  in  the  former  part ;  and 
theme  and  variation  taken  together  are  equivalent  to :  for  the 
violation  of  the  supreme  will  (nunien)  of  the  goddess,  by  the 
carrying  off  of  the  Palladium.  The  words  xumixe  eaeso  are 
used,  both  of  them,  in  the  precise  sense  in  which  they  are 
used,  1.  12,  where  see  Pern. 


193-200. 


tTLTRO — TIRBAT 


UlTRO  ASIAM    MAGNO    PELOPEA   AT)  MOEXIA  BELLO  VEXTURAM. 

Compare  Liv.  3.  8  (ed.  "Walk.)  :  "  iam  satis  valida  civitate,  ut 
non  solum  arcere  bellum,  sed  ultro  etiam  inferre  posset." 
Quos  XEQUE  .  .  .  CARIXAE.     Compare  Luc.  6.  140 : 

"  quern  non  mille  siniiil  tiirmis,  nee  Caesare  toto 
aufeiTet  Fortiina  locum,  vietoribus  iiniis 
cripuit,  vetuitque  capi." 

HiC  ALIUD  MAIUS  MISERIS  MULTOQUE   TREMEXDUM   OBIICITUR 
MAGIS  ATQUE  IMPROVIDA  PECTORA  TURB.^.T. This  prodigy  is  not 

merely  omhions,  but  ti/pical,  of  the  destruction  about  to  come 
upon  Troy.  The  twin  serpents  prefigure  the  Grecian  armament, 
which,  like  them,  comes  from  Tenedos  (where,  as  must  not  be 
forgotten,  it  is  lying  concealed  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
prodigy) ;  like  tliem,  crosses  the  tranquil  deep  ;  like  them,  lands  ; 
and,  going  up  straight  (probably  over  the  very  same  ground)  to 
the  city,  slaughters  the  surprised  and  unresisting  Trojans  fpre- 
figured  by  Laocoon's  sons),  and  overturns  the  religion  and  drives 
out  the  gods  (prefigured  by  the  priest  Laocoon) .  Even  in  the 
most  minute  particulars  the  type  is  perfect ;  the  serpents  come 
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abreast  towards  tlie  shore,  like  sliips  sailing  together  ("  Argiva 
phalanx  instructis  navibus  ibat  .  .  .  littora  .  .  .  petens"),  with 
flaming  eyes  raised  above  the  waves  by  the  whole  length  of  the 
neck  and  breast  ("  flammas  quum  regia  puppis  extulerat"),  and 
with  the  hinder  part  floating  and  curling  along  on  the  surfaeo 
of  tlie  water  (the  hinder  vessels  of  the  fleet  following  the  lead 
of  the  foremost)  ;  and,  wlien  their  work  is  done  (the  Trojans 
slaughtered,  or,  with  their  gods,  driven  out  of  the  city),  take 
possession  of  the  citadel,  under  the  protection  of  Pallas  ("  iam 
siimmas  arees  Tritonia,  respice,  Pallas  insedit,"  &c.). 

The  Greek  army  besieging  Troy  is  alwaj-s  typified  by  a 
serpent.     Compare  11.  ^2.  326: 

(lis  ovTOS  l^SpaKuvl  Kara  TiKv    ecpaye  (TTpovdoLo,  nai  avrrjv, 
OKTW,  arap  /xtjttjp  evarr]  rjv,  ij  reKf  TtKva' 
ws  r]/J.fis  [Axffl'oi]  roffffavr'  erea  TTToXe/xi^ofiev  av9i, 
tcl)  SfKUToc  5e  TToAiv  aiprjcrofxei'  ^vpvayviav. 

11.  12.  201  : 


aieros  vpnrertjs 

ipoiVT]evra  SpaKovra  (ptpccv  ovvx^ff(yi  irfAoopov 

(lis  7j/U€(s,  iSrc. 

Also  the  swarm  of  bees,  7.  69,  not  only  ominous,  but  typical,  of 
the  arrival  of  Aeneas  and  his  Trojans  at  Laurentum  : 

.     .     .     "  et  partes  petere  agmcn  casclein 
partll^us  ex  isdcm,  et  summa  dominarier  arcc." 

Also  the  serpent,  which,  issuing  from  the  timiulus  at  Saguntum 
(Sil.  2.  592)  and  gliding  through  the  middle  of  the  town  directly 
into  the  sea,  typified  the  flight  of  the  Manes  of  the  dead  from 
the  city  which  was  soon  to  be  taken  by  storm  by  the  enemy  : 

.     .     .     "  cexi  prodita  tecta 
expulsi  fngiant  Manos,  iimbraeqiiac  rccusent 
captivo  iacuisse  solo." 

Since  the  above  commentary  was  written,  I  have  found  a 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  therein  expressed,  in  Petronius's 
poem  descriptive  of  the  taking  of  Troy  (see  his  Safz/r.,  ed. 
Hadrian.,  p.  328),  in  one  part  of  which  he  informs  us  that  the 
noise  made  by  the  serpents  in  their  passage  tlu'ough  the  water 
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was  like  that  of  vessels  rowing  and  at  the  same  time  cutting  their 
way  through  the  sea — 

*'  qiialis  silenti  noete  remorum  sonus 

longe  refertur,  quum  premunt  classes  mare, 
.     piilsumque  mannor  abiete  imposita  gemit" — 

and  in  another  (two  verses  lower  down  on  same  page),  that  the 
necks  and  breasts  of  the  serpents,  as  tliey  came  along  through 
the  water,  resembled  tall  ships  : 

.     .     .     "  tumida  quorum  pcctora, 
rates  iit  altao,  latoriLus  spumas  aguut.'' 

Hic  ALiLD   MAirs,  .  .  .  MULTOQL'E   TREMExuuM.     Compare 
Horn.  Od.  U.  GdS  : 

aWa.  TTo\v  /Lt-ei^ov  re  Kat  apya\tooTfpov  aWo. 
ImPKOVIDA     PECTORA     TURBAT. "  TURBAT    PECTORA     ita     ut 

fierent  improvida  ;  ita  enim  praecipites  egit  ea  res  Troianos,  ut 
omissa  omni  cautione  faeerent  quod  Sinon  optabat,"  Wagner. 
No  ;  but  IMPROVIDA  TURBAT  are  to  be  taken  as  so  connected  to- 
gether as  to  form  one  complex  idea,  \iz.,  that  expressed  by  the  single 
!EugKsh  word  r/A/r/yi — turbat  {d(sti(rh.s)  improvida  [toiforeseeiiKj, 
not-e.rprcfi/ig),  i.e.  ((Jarms.  The  Latin  language  being  poor  of 
words,  is  frequently  thus  constrained  to  describe  or  ex2:)ress  by 
a  phrase  what  in  richer  languages  is  expressed  by  a  single  word, 
as:  "gelidus  Qoit,''\freezcs ;  "angusti  claustra  Pelori,"  straits  of 
Pelorus  ;  "  aggredior  dictis,"  r/ccasY  ;  "  expediam  dicih,''^  e.vplain ; 
"  excussos  laxare,"  imeoll :  "■  vela  damns,*'  sail;  "  eques  sternet," 
ride  over  ;  "  aequare  sequeudo"  (3.  071),  oeerfake,  &c.  See  Rem. 
on  6.  801. 
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ECCE PETUXT 

IIoRKEsco  REFEREXs.— This  iuterjectiou  is  not  placed  indiffe- 
rently anywhere  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence,  but  in  its  most 
natiu-al  and  effective  position,  after  the  words  (jkmixi  a  texedo 
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TRANQUiLLA  PER  ALTA,  excitatorj  of  expectation ;  and  imme- 
diately before  immensis  orhibus  axgues,  expressive  of  the  actual 
horrid  object.  The  weaker  effect  which  it  would  have  had,  if 
placed  at  a  greater  distance  hefore  immensis  ORBiiius  angiks^ 
is  shown  by  Dryden's  translation : 

"  when,  dreadful  to  behold,  from  sea  we  spied 
two  scriients,  ranked  abreast,  the  seas  divide," 

and  the  still  weaker  which  it  would  have  had  if  placed  afto',  Ly 
Surrey's : 

"  from  Tenedon,  behold,  in  circles  great 
by  the  calm  seas  come  fleeting\adders  twain  ; 
■which  plied  to^1■ards  the  shore  (I  loathe  to  tell) 
AN'ith  reared  breast  lift  up  above  the  seas." 

Compare  "Tritonia,  respice,  Pallas,"  verse  615,  and  Rem. 

Pectora  QUORUM,  &c.    Compare  Milton,  Fat-.  Lost,  1.  10  J : 

"  thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate, 
with  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  ejes 
that  sparkling  blazed ;  his  other  parts  besides 
prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
lay  floating  many  a  rood." 

Fit  sonitus  spumante  salo.  —  Tlie  hrine  foams  audibly. 
Compare  Quint.  Smyrn.  12,  456  (ed.  Ileyn.),  of  the  same  ser- 
pents :  £7r£(T^tapayj](i£  ot  ttovtoq  vKrao/xiVMv'  and  Petr.  89  (of 
the  same) :  "  dat  cauda  sunitum." 

Dryden's  translation  of  the  passage  is  marked  by  even  more 
than  Dryden's  usual  extravagance,  recklessness,  and  ignorance 
of  his  author's  meaning  : 

"  their  speckled  tails  advance  to  steer  their  coiirse, 
and,  on  the  sounding  shore,  the  flying  billows  force  ;" 

with  which  mistranslation  I  know  none,  not  Dryden's  own,  at 
all  comparable,  unless  it  be  Pope's  of  Ilom.  //.  19.  136: 

"  from  his  aml)rosial  head,  where  perched  she  sate, 
he  snatched  the  fury-goddess  of  debate." 

Arva. — There  is  no  occasion  to  suppose,  with  Heyne,  that 
arva  is  used  "pro  lit  tore,"  because,  interpreted  literally,  it 
affords  a  better  meaning,  viz.,  tJtc  fields,  or  odtirafcd plain,  inside 
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the  hcach,  where  it  is  probable  the  "  solennis  ara"  stood,  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  actual  shore  as  to  be  in  no  danger  from  the 
^iolence  of  the  sea  during  stormy  weather.  Compare  :  "  pelago 
premit  arva  sonanti,"  ^<?^;/.  1.  250,  and  Rem. 

Illi  ACiMiNE  CERTo  LAOcooxTA  PETUNT.  Wagner  (1861;, 
followed  by  Conington,  refers  to  "  ille  agmine  longo"  (5.  90;, 
and  "agmina  caudae"  [Georcj.  3.  U^S),  and  interprets  :  "  Intel- 
lige  spiras  ac  volumina  longumque  eorum  tractum" — confound- 
ing, as  it  seems  to  me,  agmina  caudae,  the  agmina  of  a 
serpent's  tail  (the  joints  of  the  serpent's  tail,  so  numerous  as  to 
be  called  agmina,  his  troops),  and  the  agmen,  march,  or 
course  of  a  serpent.  I  agree,  however,  with  Wagner  in  his 
other  comparison,  viz.,  that  of  "  agmine  longo"  (5.  90)  with  our 
text,  drawing,  however,  from  it  the  very  opposite  conclusion, 
viz.,  that  AGMixE  CERTO  in  our  text,  means  not  "spiras  ac 
volumina  longumque  eorum  tractum,"  but  "  certum  eorum 
cursum,"  their  sure  and  certain  march  ;  exactly  as  "  agmine 
longo"  in  the  passage  compared  by  Wagner  means  the  long 
march  of  the  serpent  there  spoken  of,  and  as  "leni  agmine,"  2, 
782,  means  the  mild  march  of  the  Tiber.      See  Rem.  on  2.  782. 


213-217. 

ET  PRIMUM  PARVA  DUORUM 
CORPORA  NATORUM  SERPENS    AMPLEXUS  "UTERQUE 
IMPLICAT  ET  MISEROS  INIORSU  DEPASCITUR  ARTUS 
POST  IPSUM  AUXILIO  SUBEUNTEM  AC  TELA  FERENTEM 
CORRIPIUNT  SPIRISQUE  LIGAXT  IXGENTIBUS 


Primum  .  .  .  POST. — There  is  a  most  material  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  account  given  by  Yirgil  and  the  view  presented  by 
the  sculptor,  of  the  death  of  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons.  Accord- 
ing to  the  former,  the  serpents  first  (primum)  kill  the  two  sons, 
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and  afterwards  (post)  seize  (corripiuxt)  the  father,  subeuktem 
AC  TELA  lERENTEM,  aud  kill  him  also  ;  while,  according  to  the 
latter,  the  serpents  are  twined  ahout  and  kill  the  father  and  the 
two  sons  simultaneously.  Virgil's  is  the  more  natural  and 
probable  account,  because  it  was  more  easy  for  the  serpents  to 
conquer  Laoooon's  powerful  strength  see  verse  50)  with  the 
whole  of  their  united  force  and  folds  than  with  such  part  only 
of  their  force  and  folds  as  was  not  employed  upon  the  sons. 
There  is  even  some  difficulty  in  understanding  (nor  does  an 
examination  of  the  sculpture  tend  much  to  diminish  the  diffi- 
cult}') how  two  serpents,  ah'eady  twined  about  and  encumbered 
with  the  bodies  of  two  persons,  even  although  those  bodies 
were  small  (parva),  could  seize  and  squeeze  to  death  a  third 
person  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  strength,  and  armed. 

The  sculptor,  if  he  had  had  the  choice,  would,  doubtless,  no 
less  than  the  poet,  have  represented  the  killing  of  Laocoon  to 
have  been  subsequent  to  the  killing  of  the  sons  ;  but  his  art 
failed  him ;  sculpture  could  not  represent  siiccessire  acts ;  the 
chisel  could  fix  no  more  than  a  single  instant  of  fleeting  time : 
driven,  therefore,  by  necessity,  he  places  the  three  persons  simul- 
taneously in  the  folds  of  the  serpents,  and  his  so  much  admired 
group  becomes,  in  consequence,  complicated  and  almost  incom- 
l)rehensible,  and  appears  in  the  most  disadvantageous  contrast 
with  the  simple  and  natural  narrative  of  Virgil. 

Such  is  the  infinite  inferiority  of  sculpture,  and  of  painting, 
to  poetry.  The  sculptor,  or  painter,  labours  day  and  night,  and 
for  years  together,  on  one  object ;  and,  in  the  end,  his  work, 
representing  but  an  instant  of  time,  fails  to  present  to  the  mind 
as  many  ideas  as  the  poet  supplies  in  half-a-dozen  lines,  the 
work  perhaps  of  half  an  hour. 

PrIMUM  .  .   .  ARTUS. Not  AMPLEXUS  CORPORA,   IMPLICAT    ET 

DEPASCITUR  ARTUS,  but  AMPLEXUS    IMPLICAT  CORPORA  ET  DEPAS- 

ciTUR  ARTUS.  In  Order  that  the  structure  may  be  showTi  by  the 
punctuation,  the  comma,  placed  by  the  older  editors  (the  two 
Heinsii  and  Heyne) ,  and  removed  by  Forbiger,  Thiel,  Wagner 
[Praest.],  and  Ribbeck,  should  be  restored. 

Implicat — ^Ainds  round,  twines  round.  See  Rem.  on  12.  743. 
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Amplexus  implicat  :  as  verse  218,  amplexi  superant  ;  verse 
290,  "  amplexae  tenent." 

Depascitur — feeds  atcay  on.  See  Rem.  on  "  desaevit," 
4.  52. 

Spiris.  —  Spirae  are  not  merely  coils,  but  spiral  coils — 
tending  upwards,  like  those  of  a  corkscrew  held  point-upward. 
See  Georg.  2.  153  &  15U,  where  Yirgil  informs  us,  almost  in 
express  terms,  that  a  snake  is  in  orbs  ("orbes"),  while  coiled 
upon  the  ground,  but  in  sjnres  ("  spirae"),  when  he  raised  him- 
self with  a  motion  twisting  upwards.  The  same  distinction  is 
observable  in  the  passage  before  us,  where  the  serpents  are  said 
to  be  in  orbs  while  on  the  water,  and  in  spires  when  folded 
round  Laocoon.  A  right  understanding  of  this  word  is  the  more 
Necessary,  because  it  is  the  only  word  in  the  description,  except 
.superaxt  capite  et  cervicibus  altis,  which  shows  that  the 
poet  so  far  agrees  with  the  sculptor  as  to  represent  Laocoon  and 
the  serpents  twined  about  him  as  forming  an  erect  group.  With 
a  similar  correct  precision,  our  own  Milton  applies  the  term 
apircs  to  the  coils  of  the  serpent  when  erect,  or  raised  upright. 
Compare  his  Far.  Lost,  9.  ^96  : 

.     .     .     "  not  M'itli  indented  wave, 
prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  rear, 


■with  burnished  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
amidst  his  circling  spires." 


Leopardi,  therefore  (Libr.  Sec.  del  -£"//.),  is  incorrect 

.     "el'  altra  parte  si  strascina 
radendo  1'  acqua,  c  si  contorce,  in  sjjire 
gli  smisurati  dorsi  ripiegando." 
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223-231. 

QUALIS  MUGITUS  FlfilT  QUUM  SAUCIUS  ARAM 
TAURUS  ET  INCERTAM  EXCUSSIT-  CERVICE  SECURIM 
AT  GEMINI  LAPSU  DELUBRA  AD  SUMMA  DRACONES 
EFFUGIUNT  SAEVAEQUE  PETUNT  TRITONIDIS  ARCEM 
SUB  PEDIBUSQUE  DEAE  CLIPEIQUE  SUB  ORBE  TEGUNTUR 
TUM  VERO  TREMEFACTA  NOVUS  PER  PECTORA  CUNCTIS 
INSINUAT  PAYOR  ET  SCELUS  EXPENDISSE    MERENTEM 
LAOCOONTA  FERUXT  SACRUM  QUI  CUSPIDE  ROBUR 
LAESERIT  ET  TERGO  SCELERATAM  IXTORSERIT  IIASTAM 


QuALis  MUGITUS  .  .  .  SECURIM.  Compare  Daute,  Inferno.,  12.  22  :■ 

"  qiial  e  quel  toro  che  si  slaccia  in  q^iella 
ch'  ka  ricevuto  gia  'I  colpo  mortalo, 
che  gir  non  sa,  ma  qua  e  la  saltella  ; 
vid'  io  lo  Minotauro  far  cotale  ;" 

also  Boec,  in  Filos.  : 

"  non  altrinicnti  il  toro  va  saltando 
qualora  il  mortal  colpo  ha  ricevuto, 
e  dentro  la  foresta  alto  mugghiaudo . 
ricerca  il  cacciator  che  1'  ha  feruto." 

UUALIS    IMUGITUS.— "QUALES,  /.  e.  QUALES  MUGITUS    TOLIJT,"^ 

Heyne,  Wagner  [Praesf.),  Thiel,  Forbiger.   I  rather  agree  with 
Peerlkamp  :  "  Qualis  est  mugitus  fanri.'"     Compare  JilcL  8.  85  .^ 

"  talis  amor  Daphnim,  qualis  cimi  fossa  iuvencum 
per  nemora  atque  altos  qiiacrendobucula  lucos 
propter  aquae  rivum  viridi  procumbit  in  idva," 

quoted  by  Conington. 

Sub  pedibus  .  .  .  teguntur.  Compare  Hjg'in.  Fab.  88 : 
"  Ea  compressione  gladium  de  vagina  ei  extraxit  Pelopia,  et 
rediens  in  templum  sub  acropodio  Minerrae  abscondit."  [The 
awe  in  which  the  goddess  was  lield  rendered  the  place  safe 
either  as  an  asylum  or  as  a  place  of  concealment]. 

TuM  VERO  marks  the  production  of  the  full  effect.  Tlie 
story  of  Sinon  had  moved  them,  but  it  was  only  the  punishment 
of  Ijaocoon  which  decided  them : 
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DUCENDVM  AD  SEDES  SIMVLACTaM,  ORAXDAQVE  DIVAE 
Xl'MIXA  CONCLAMAXT. 

►See  Eemm.  on  Aen.  '?.  105 ;  J.  ^7 ;  1+.  d96,^J^9,  571. 

Xovus  PAYOR. — Novu*,  iiBW,  /.  e.  new  in  kind,  strange,  such 
as  we  had  never  before  experienced ;  exactly  as  5,  670,  "  novus 
furor;  "  3.  181  (where  see  Hem.),  "  novo  errcn-e;  "  and  3.  591, 
"  nova  forma  viri." 

►ScELUs  expexdissp:  merextem. — "  ScELUs,  suppliciuni,'" 
8ervius.  "  Merito  Laoeoontem  punitum,"  La  Cerda.  "  Scelus  : 
poenas  meritas  pro  scelere,"  Hej-ne,  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and 
Fraest.),  Ladewig,  Gesner.  But  how  is  it  possible  for  the  same 
word  to  have  the  two  opposite  meanings,  of  wickedness  and 
punishment  of  wickedness  ?  What  kind  of  language  was  that 
in  which  two  so  opposite  expressions  as  scelus  expendere 
and  scelerum  poenas  expendere  are  not  only  equivalents, 
but  used  as  such  bj'  the  same  author  in  the  course  of  the  same 
work,  the  former  in  our  text,  the  latter  at  11.  258  ;  nay,  in  which 
the  one  expression  is  cited  by  commentators  as  explanatory  of 
the  other  ?  "Scelus  expendere  hat  gleiche  bedeutung  niit 
dem,  11.  258,  gebrauchten  ausdruck,"  Ladewig.  No  ;  the  scelus 
of  our  text  is  neither  the  wickedness  of  Laocoon,  nor  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wickedness  of  Laocoon,  but  it  is  the  wickedness  of 
the  punishment  of  Laocoon;  not  poenas  sceleris,  but  the 
very  point-blank  opposite,  scelus  poenarum.  The  onlookers- 
do  not  say  that  Laocoon  had  suffered  (paid)  punishment  (ex- 
pendisse  poenas),  Poenas,  the  word  ordinarily  apj)lied  to 
all  manner  of  punishment — to  the  infliction  of  half-a-dozen  lashes, 
of  a  week's  imprisonment,  no  less  than  to  banishment  or  death — 
had  been  too  general,  and  therefore  too  weak  a  term  feelingh' 
to  express  what  they  had  just  seen  befall  Laocoon.  It  was  not 
mere  ordinar}^  poenae  they  had  seen  him  suffer ;  it  was  some- 
thing far  worse.  They  had  seen  him  and  his  two  sons  devoured 
alive  by  two  great  sea  serpents  ;  that  shocked  and  horrified  them, 
and  they  applied  to  it  the  strongest  term  they  had  at  command, 
the  strongest  term  the  author  could  put  into  his  verse — they 
called  it  a  scEr.us.  Laocoon,  they  cried  out,  had  deserved  the 
SCELUS  he  suffered  (scei,us  exi'exdisse  merextem).     It  was  a 
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scELUS,  indeed,  but  well  deserved  by  liim     » 

SACKUM  QUI  CUSPIDE  ROBUR 
LAESERIT,  ET  TERGO  SCELERATAM  INTORSERIT  HASTAM. 

It  was  but  right  that  he  should  suffer  a  so  el  us  (expendisse 
scELUs)  who  had  himself  committed  a  scelus  (tergo  sceler- 
ATAM  INTORSERIT  hastam).  Hb  who  had  with  his  "scelerata 
hasta"  violated  (laeserit),  the  sacrum  robur  had  merited 
the  scELUS  they  had  seen  him  suffer.     And  so  exactly,  7.  307  : 

"  quod  sccIhs  aut  Lapithas  tantum  aut  Calydona  inerenteni'^ 

^ where  we  have  the  same  scelus  and  the  same  merentem  ; 
"scelus"is  not  poenas  scelerum,  but  scelus  poenarum;aud, 
the  cases  of  the  Lapithae  and  Calydon  being  the  reverse  of  that 
of  Laocoon,  neither  the  Lapithae  nor  Calydon  having  committed 
a  scelus  to  justify  the  scelus  of  their  punishment,  a  scelus 
to  justify  their  scales  t  as  poenas,  the  question  is  triimiphantly 
asked  :  what  so  great  scelus  (poenarum)  had  they  merited? 
what  scelus  had  they  committed  to  justify  the  *' scelus"  of 
their  punishment?)     Compare  also  Stat.  SUc.  "?.  1.  19: 

"  ijise  etenim  tecum  nigrae  solennia  pompae, 
spectatumque  urbi  scelus,  et  puerile  feretrum 
produxi,  et  saevos,  damnati  thuris  acervos, 
ploiantomquo  animain  supra  sua  funera  vidi " 

(where  "  scelus"  is  only  the  premature  death  of  the  innocent 
young  man).  How  much  more  abominable,  how  much  more 
detestable,  how  much  more  fitly  termed  scelus,  the  atrocious 
spectacle  of  Laocoon !  of  Laocoon  the  priest,  along  with  his 
two  sons  devoured  alive  by  serpents,  while  he  was  in  the  very 
act  of  sacrificing.  It  was,  if  there  ever  was,  a  scelus  (Scott, 
Lay  of  the  hsfMlndrel,  1.  U)  : 

"  deadly  to  hear  and  deadly  to  tell; 
Jesu  !  Maria  I  shield  us  m'cII." 

Eor  another  example  of  the  application  of  the  term  scelus  to 
an  awful  spectacle,  see  Stat.  Theh.  10.  BIj-C  : 

"  lora  excussa  manu,  retroque  in  terga  volutus, 
semianimos  artus  ocreis  retinentibus  haeret ; 
luiranduni  visu  belli  scelus  .'  arma  trahuutur, 
funiantesque  rotae  tellurcm,  et  tertius  hastae 
sulcus  arant." 
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Compare  also  Yal.  Place.  2.  294  (Hj^Dsipyle  speaking)  : 

"  solvlmiis  lieu  !  scrum  Furiis  scehis  .?" 

[not  poenas  scelerum,  but  scelestas  poenas];  and  Stat. 
Silv.  2.  1 75  (of  the  funeral  of  the  favourite  of  Melior)  : 

.     .    .     "  plebs  ciincta  tie/as,  et  praevia  flenint 
agmina," 

[the  sin,  the  see  In  s,  the  nefas,  that  so  young  and  amiable  a 
person  should  have  died].     See  Eemm.  on  2.  576 ;  5.  793. 
Sacrum  .  .  .  hastam.     Compare  Coleridge,  Aiic.  Mar.  : 

"  is  it  he  ?  quoth  one.     Is  this  the  man  ? 
by  him  who  died  on  cross, 
with  Lis  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low 
the  harmless  albatross." 

Sacrum  qui  cuspide  robur  laeserit,  theme ;  tergo  scele- 

RATAM  INTORSERIT  HASTAM,  variation. 


234-243. 

DIVIDIMUS  MUROS  ET  MOENIA  PANDIMUS  URBIS 
ACCINGUNT  OMNES  OPERI  PEDIBUSQUE  ROTARUM 
SUBIICIUXT  LAPSUS  ET  STUPEA  VINCULA  COLLO 
INTENDUXT  SCANDIT  FATALIS  MACHINA  MUROS 
FOETA  ARMIS  PUERI  CIRCUM  INXUPTAEQUE  PUELLAE 
SACRA  CAKUXT  PUNEMQUE  MAXU  CONTIXGERE  GAUDEXT 
ILLA  SUBIT  MEDIAEQUE  MIXAXS  ILLABITUR  URBI 
O  PATRIA  O  DIVUM  DOMUS  IUlU:\r  ET  TXCLYT.A.  BELLO 
MOEXIA  DARDAXIDUM    QUATER  IPSO  IN  LIMINE  PORTAE 
SUBSTITIT  ATQUE  UTERO  SOXITUM  QUATER  ARMA  DEDERE 

DiviDiMu.s  MUROS,  ET  MOEXIA  PAXDi.Mus  URBIS.  In  Order  to  Un- 
derstand the  picture  here  presented,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  gates  of  ancient  cities  were  very  small,  little  larger  than  our 
modern  doors  ;  and  that  the  walls,  which  were  high,  were  carried 
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across  over  the  gates,  so  that  there  was  no  division  of  the  wall, 
but  only  a  hole  or  opening  in  the  undivided  wall,  where  the 
gate  stood.  By  the  expression  dividimus  muros,  therefore,  we 
are  to  understand  that  the  Trojans  enlarged  the  gate  so  as  to 
make  a  complete  division  of  the  wall,  viz.,  by  breaking  down 
that  part  of  the  wall  over  the  gate  on  which  the  continuity  of 
the  wall  depended.  It  appears  from  Plant.  Bacchid.  953  (ed. 
Eitschl),  that  the  breaking  down  of  the  wall  over  the  Scaean 
gate  was  one  of  the  three  "  fata"  of  Troy  : 

"  Ilio  ti'ia  fuisse  audivi /«<«,  quae  illi  fuere  exitio  : 
signiim  ex  arce  si  perisset ;  alterum  auterast  Troili  mors  ; 
tertium,  qiiuni  jjortao  Phrygiae  limen  superiira  scinderetur." 

It  is,  no  doubt,  in  tacit  reference  to  this  prophecy  that  our 
author  dwells  so  emphatically  on  the  breaking  down  of  the 
wall : 

■DIVIDIMUS  MUROS,  ET  MOENIA  PANDIMUS  URlilS. 

Compare  the  similar  tacit  reference  to  another  (fourth)  fatum 
of  Troy,  in  the  words  {Aen.  1.  ^76)  : 

.     .     "  priusquam 
pabida  giistasscnt  Troiac  Xanthumquc  bibisscnt." 

Dividimus  muros  and  moenia  pandimus  are  not  two  distinct 
acts,  but  one  act  and  its  consequence — "  we  breach  the  walls,  and 
by  so  doing  open  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  leave  the  city 
unprotected  and  exposed  to  the  enemy  " — and  this  in  a  double 
sense,  because  not  only  is  an  opening  made  through  which  the 
enemy  may  enter,  but  the  city  is  deprived  of  the  charm  or  talis- 
man which  it  had  possessed  in  the  continuity  of  its  enclosure. 

In  Statius's  account  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian 
{Sih\  1.  7),  not  only  is  this  same  fatum  of  Troy  alluded  to, 
but,  in  words  which  are  a  manifest  copy  of  our  author's,  a 
similar  stress  is  laid  upon  the  ciirLsioii  of  the  wall : 

"  hiinc  ueqiic  dirixls  cepissent  Pcrgama  mmis.'' 

AcciNGUXT  .  .  .  GAUDENT. — Man  is  essentially  the  same  in 
all  ages  and  countries.  With  this  reception  of,  these  divine 
honours  paid  to,  the  wooden  horse,  compare  tlie  account  given 
by  Anna  Ilarriette  Leonowens  in   lier   work,  "  The    Euglish 
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Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court"  (Triibner  and  Company, 
London,  1870),  ch.  16,  of  the  conveyance  of  the  sacred  white 
elephant  to  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam  :  "  Tlius  in  more 
than  princely  sta^e  he  is  floated  down  the  river  [Meinam] 
to  a  point  within  seventy  miles  of  the  capital,  where  the  king 
and  his  court,  all  the  chief  personages  of  the  kingdom,  and  a 
multitude  of  priests,  both  Buddhist  and  Brahmin,  accompanied 
by  troops  of  players  and  musicians,  come  out  to  meet  him,  and 
conduct  him  with  all  the  honours  to  his  stable-palace.  A  great 
number  of  cords  and  ropes  of  all  qualities  and  lengths  are 
attached  to  the  raft,  those  in  the  centre  being  of  fine  silk.  These 
are  for  the  king  and  his  noble  retinue,  who,  with  their  own 
hands,  make  them  fast  to  their  gilded  barges;  the  rest  are 
secured  to  the  great  fleet  of  lesser  boats,  and  so  with  shouts  of 
joy,  beating  of  drums,  blare  of  trumpets,  boom  of  cannon,  a 
hallelujah  of  music,  and  various  splendid  revelry,  the  great 
Chang  Phoouk  [white  elephant]  is  conducted  in  triumph  to  the 
capital." 

AccI^'GU^'T  omxes  operi,  not,  literally,  g'ud  themselves  up  for 
the  icork,  but  set  themselves  to  the  trorlc.     Compare  9.  74  : 

"  atqxie  omnis  facibus  pubes  acchiffUnr  atris" 

[not,  of  course,  engirt  icith  darh  torches,  but  is  furnished  or  armed 
ivith  dark  torches,  having  dark  torches  in  their  hands~\. 

Stupea  vincttla  coi-lo  intendunt. — In  order  to  tow  it  along 
as  if  it  were  a  ship.  Compare  Emip.  Troad.  538  (of  this  same 
drawing  up  of  the  horse  witli  ropes  into  the  citadel) : 

KXwarov  S'  a/j.<pil3oAoLs  Xivoifft,  uaos  waei 

(TKa(pos  Ke\aivov,  €is  eSpava 
AaiVct  SaTfeSa  re  (povia  TrarpiSt 

naA.A.a5os  Btcrav  dtas. 

Also  Auson.  JIoscI/.  39  (apostrophizing  the  Moselle)  : 

"  til  dui)liccs  sortitc  vias,  et  qiiiim  amne  secundo 
defluis,  ut  celeres  feriant  vada  concita  remi  ; 
et  quum  per  ripas  nusquam  cessante  remulco 
intcnduiit  collo  malorum  vinciila  nautae."  * 


*  Query  whether  collo   malorum,   or   collo   uautarum?     Lemaive  un- 
derstands it  to  be  the  latter,  I  the  former. 
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Hejne,  Forbiger,  and  Thiel  inform  us  without  doubt  or 
hesitation,  that  intendunt  is  here  elegantly  used  ("  exquisitius") 
in  place  of  illigant,  innectunt;  and  this  is  the  meaning 
^\hich  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  translators,  as  well  as  by  For- 
cellini  in  his  Dictionarj'.  I  dissent,  however,  on  two  grounds  : 
(«),  because  there  is  not  only  no  instance  of  intendere  being 
used  in  this  sense,  but  no  instance  of  its  being  used  in  any  sense 
bordering  on,  or  at  all  related  to,  this  sense  ;  and  (l>),  because 
the  strict  interpretation  of  intendunt  (viz.,  stretch  or  extend) 
affords  an  unobjectionable  meaning  of  the  passage  :  they  stretch 
ropes  to  the  neck ;  prosaically,  tlirow  ropes  over  the  neck.  Compare 
5.  136:  "  intentaque  brachia  remis, "  where  see  Rem.  This 
meaning  is  not  only  unobjectionable  in  itself,  but  preferable  ta 
the  former,  inasnuich  as  it  was  easier  to  throw  a  rope  over  the 
neck  than  to  tie  or  fasten  it  at  so  great  a  height. 

The  idea  of  stretching,  or  extension,  will,  I  think,  be  found 
to  enter  into  all  the  significations,  whether  literal  or  metaphor- 
ical, of  intendere. 

CoLLO. — "  In  coLLO  noli  argutare ;  cum  fune  ex  eo  nexo 
trahi  equus  vix  commode  posset,  intellige  simpl.  funem  ex  ante- 
riore  parte  aptum,"  Heyne ;  who  seems  not  to  have  perceived 
how  useful  the  rope  round  the  neck  would  be,  not  alone  for 
steadying  and  preventing  the  horse  from  toppling  over  to  one 
side,  but  for  drawing  it  up  into  the  city,  viz.,  over  the  broken 
down  fortifications  (scandit  mueos,  verse  237).  See  Quint. 
Smyrn.  12.  422 : 

.      .      .      ayeipofxevoi  5'  apa  Travns, 
aiiprjV   aix(pe$a\ovTO   dooos  TrepiyUTj/cei'  nnrw, 
Sriffa/xeuoi  k  a0  uire pd  fv ,    eirei  pa  oi  eadKos  ETreios 
iTO(T<nv  viro  Ppiapoiffiv  evrpox"-  Sovpara  Oy^Key, 
o(ppa  Kev  ai^rioiffiv  ewi  TrroAieOpov  fwrjrai, 
(\KOfj.evos  Tpuoov  viro  ^e'pf  f 'f " 

where  KaOvirepOev  answers  exactly  to  our  author's  collo. 

Illa  subit  mediaeque  MINA^'s  iLLABiTUR  URBi. — "  Placet 
etiam  mens  Donati  haec :  subit  [machina]  et  illabitur,  et, 
nondum  ingressa,  adhuc  etiam  in  porta  haerehat ;  nam  infra, 
QUATER  IPSO  IN  i.iMixE  poRTAE  suBSTiTiT ;  iam  mediae  lu-bi 
minari  videbatur,"  Lemaire.     This  is  all,  and  in  every  respect^ 
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erroneous :  qr  ater  ipso  in  limine  portae  substitit,  although 
in  position  it  comes  after  minans  illabitur,  is  previous  to  it 
in  the  order  of  time  (see  Rem.) ;  and  mediae  lrbi  dejDends,  as 
rightly  observed  by  Heyne,  not  on  minan^^,  but  on  illabitur. 

Minans. — Servius's  first  explanation,  "  eminens''  (high  and 
towering!,  is  correct.  Servius's  second  explanation,  "  minitans" — 
especially  as  explained  in  some  editions  by  the  further  gloss, 
"  eventum  aliquem  malum  ominans' ' — is  incorrect.  The  horse, 
if  ''minitans"  at  all,  was  ''minitans""  only  in  the  sense  in 
■which  all  tall  towering  objects  are  minitantia,  viz.,  in  tlie 
sense  of  awe-iiispiriiig  [see  E.emm.  on  1.  166;  2.  6*28;  4.  88; 
8.  668),  Boileau's  reprehension  of  our  author  therefore  {^Rcfcr. 
Crif.  11  :  "  II  ne  se  contente  pas  de  preter  de  la  colere  a  cet 
arbre  [where  has  our  author  been  guilty  even  of  this  minor 
offence?]  mais  il  lui  fait  faire  des  menaces  a  ces  laboureurs") 
falls  to  the  ground  harmless,  or  harming  only  the  critic 
himself. 

0  patria  .  .  .  DARDANiDUM. — "  Ycrsus  Eunianus,"  Servius. 
On  which  comment  of  Servius,  Heyne  observes :  "  Scihcet 
in  verbis  :  '  0  jiater,  0  patria,  0  Priami  domus  '  I  "  Tlie  original 
of  both  aj)ostrophes  is  no  doubt  that  most  touching  apostrophe 
of  Oedipus,  Soph.  Ocd.  T.  1J9^  : 

w  TloKv^i  Kai  Kopivde,  Kai  Ta  irarpta 
\oyw  iraAaio  Soifxad',  oiov  ap'  €jU€ 
KaWos  KOKoiv  xmovKov  e^fdpe\paT€  I 

the  parental  relationship  of  which  passage  to  our  text  is  declared 
and  made  plain  not  merely  hy  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
apostrophes,  but  by  the  similarit}'  of  the  reflections  which 
gave  rise  to  them — the  reflection,  in  the  case  of  Oedipus,  that  he 
was  himself  a  KaWog  kqkiov  vttovXov  to  his  country  ;  in  the 
case  of  Aeneas,  that  the  wooden  horse  was  a  k-oAAoc  kokwi' 
vTTovXov  to  Troy,  a  fair  outside  pregnant  within  with  destruc- 
tion : 

QVATEU  IPSO  I.V  LIMINE  PORTAK 
SVKSTITIT,   ATUIE  VTEHO  SOMTIM  QUATEK  AUMA  DKUEKE. 
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246-247. 

TUNC  ETIAM  FATIS  APERIT  CASSANDRA  FUTURIS 
ORA  DEI  lUSSU  NON  UNQUAM  CREDITA  TEUCRIS 


Tunc  etiam. — Etiam  lias  been  understood  loy  some  commenta- 
tors to  connect  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs,  viz.,  tunc  fatis 
APERIT  CASSANDRA  FUTURIS,  with  the  preceding  context,  so  as  to 
afford  the  sense  :  besides  all  the  learnings  we  had  had  not  to  do  as 
tee  were  doing,  we  had  the  additional  warning  of  Cassandra ;  Cas- 
sandra also  raised  her  warning  voice.  "  Etiam  :  not,  then  as  often 
before ;  but,  besides  our  other  warnings,"  says  Conington. 
"Etiam  ei  vocabulo,  quod  ecferendum  sit,  postponi  satis  con- 
stat (Fabr.  ad  Liv.  21.  1.  5),  sed  apparet  h.  I.  non  tam  tempus 
illud  ecferendum  esse  quam  vaticinia  Cassandrae  ad  ea  quae, 
versu  242,  commemorata  sunt  omina  accessisse,  nee  tamen 
magis  quam  ilia  Troianos  ab  temeraria  laetitia  ad  sanam 
mentem  tradusisse,"  says  Dietsch  {Theolog.  p.  22) — botli  of 
them  combating  the  opinion  adopted  by  Heyne  and  Gossrau, 
as  well  as  by  Forbiger,  from  Servius,  viz.,  that  tunc  etiam 
is  equivalent  to  etiam  tunc  ("  Tunc  etiam  int.  pro  etiam 
tunc,  alias  languet, "  Heyne.  "  Sicut  antehac  saepius, " 
Grossrau.  "  >Sieut  antea  iam  saepius,"  Forbiger) — an  opinion 
as  correct  and  well-founded  as  that  of  its  impugners  is  ill- 
founded  and  incorrect.  The  vaticination  of  Cassandra  is  not  an 
omen ;  is  not,  like  the  three  sudden  baitings  of  the  horse  in  the 
Scaean  gate,  a  warning  not  to  proceed  with  their  blind  act :  the 
act  has  been  already  accomplished ;  the  omens — that  of  the  hollow 
sound  returned  by  the  wood  to  the  spear,  that  of  the  punishment 
of  Laocoon,  and  that  of  the  three  baitings  of  the  horse  in  the 
Scaean  gate — have  all  alike  failed  to  deter  the  Trojans  from 
carrying  their  fatal  determination  into  effect,  and  they  have 
actually  placed  the  horse  in  the  citadel : 

ET  MONSTRl  M  INrELlX  SACRATA  SISTIMUS  ARCE. 

Omens  are  now  too  late ;  the  act  has  been  already  done,  and 
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Cassandi-a  opens  lier  mouth,  tixc  etiam,  then  also  {/.  e.  then,  as 
so  often  before  :  "  Sicut  antehac  saepins,  nam  Helena  veniente 
praedixerat  futm-a  bella  et  mala,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion)),  not  to 
add  an  omen,  or  to  increase  the  effects  of  the  preceding  omens, 
but  to  inform  the  Trojans  in  inspired,  but  as  usual  wholly  dis- 
believed words,  of  their  impending  ruin,  fatis  futuris.  It  is  as 
if  our  author  had  said:  "AYe  place  the  unlucky  monster  in  the 
citadel,  on  which  occasion,  as  on  so  many  previous  ones,  Cas- 
sandra announces  our  impending  ruin ;  we  nevertheless,  who 
were  never  to  see  another  day,  put  as  little  faith  as  ever  in  her 
words,  and  deck  all  our  temples  out  with  wreaths  of  rejoicing 
and  thanksffivino:." 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  preceding  interpretation  that  it  leaves 
the  sentence  unconnected  by  any  particle  with  the  preceding,  I 
ask,  in  reply,  where  is  the  particle  which  connects  the  succeed- 
ing sentence  with  thiS  ? 

Oka. — Let  us  see  if  there  be  anything  in  the  position  or  cir- 
cumstances of  this  word  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  it  is  of  somewhat 
more  weight  than  commonly  supposed  ;  that  it  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  supplement  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  with 
Ai'KRir  the  simple  sense  breaks  ■'<t7ciicc,  speaks.  First,  it  is  the 
first  word  in  the  line.  Now,  a  word  placed  in  this  position  is 
itdvantageously  placed  for  the  reception  of  an  emphasis  from  the 
voice  of  the  reader  or  reciter,  if  the  line  be  the  first  line  of  the 
sentence,  on  account  of  the  natural  impetus  with  which  the 
mind  sets  out  on  any  undertaking;  if" the  line  be  not  the  first 
line,  as  in  the  present  instance  it  is  not,  tlieii  on  account  of  the 
rise  in  the  voice  which  natiu-ally  follows  the  fall  and  accompany- 
ing pause  at  the  close  of  the  immediately  preceding  line.  •  But 
OR  A  is  not  alone  the  first  word  of  its  own  line  ;  it  is  also  the  last 
word  of  its  own  sentence,  and  separated  from  all  the  succeeding 
ctjutext  by  a  pause.  Both  these  circumstances  render  it  still 
more  marked.  Being  the  last  word  of  its  own  sentence,  the 
preceding  words  of  the  sentence  lead  to  it,  prepare  both  the 
voice  of  the  speaker  and  the  mind  of  the  hearer  for  it ;  and,  be- 
ing separated  from  the  succeeding  context  by  a  pause,  the  voice 
of  the  speaker  and  the  attention  of  the  hearer  are  prevented  from 
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hurrying  off  from  it  to  the  next  worcL  We  wouki  expect  a 
priori  that  a  -word  placed  iu  this  situation  shoidd  he  an  import- 
ant word  ;  and,  on  examining  the  words  which  Yirgil  has  placed 
in  similar  situations,  we  find  that  they  are  always  important — ■ 
ex.  gr.,  2.  13,  "incipiam  ;"  5.480,  "arduus;"  5.319,  "  emicat;" 
8.  672,  "aurea;"  12.  340,  "  sanguineos ;"  1.153,  "  seditio :" 
8.  562,  "stravi."  In  some  instances — as,  ^^r.  ^r.,  the  two  last 
cited — it  will  even  be  found  that  the  single  Avord  so  placed  has 
more  weight  and  importance  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
verse ;  nay,  that  this  whole  rest  of  the  verse  is  a  mere  illustration 
(er/uiiferiiiig)  of  that  single  word.  Considered  according  to  these 
principles,  ora  should  be  an  important  word — not  merel}^  the 
supplement  to  aperit,  but  the  subject  of  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  line — cri-:dita  agreeing  with  it  and  not  with  cassaxdk  v. 
The  inference  is  confirmed  by  Ovid,  Jlef.  lo.  7Ij.  : 

"  primus  quoque  taliLxis  ora 
(locta  quiilcm  solvit,  Sfd  non  ct  credita,  verbis,"* 

where,  the  person  spoken  of  being  masculine,  "  credita"  must 
agree  with  "  ora"  even  although  the  position  of  "  ora"  does  not 
indicate  such  agreement.     Compare  also  («r),  Ac  it.  10.  82r2 : - 

"  oy((  niodis  Auchisiades  paUciitia  miris," 

the  "  ora  pallentia"  of  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  oka 
CREDITA  of  our  text.     (I»),  9.  181  : 

"  ora  pucr  prima  .^igiians  intonsa  iuvcnta," 

where  not  onl}'  do  "  ora"  and  "  intonsa"  occupy  tlie  precise  po- 

*  Gossraii  is  no  doiilit  at  liberty — who  shall  cripple  the  commentator's  liberty,  oi' 
cli])  the  free  wing.s  of  thought  ^ — to  understand  the  "  credita"  of  this  passage,  not  as 
accusative  plural  and  belonging  to  "  ora,"  but  as  nominative  singular  belonging  to 
pome  unspecified  unknown  feminine  subject;  nay,  is  at  libertj'  to  draw  such  argu- 
ment as  he  can  from  the  Ovidian  passage  so  understood  in  favour  of  his  (the  received) 
interpretation  of  the  Yirgilian  text,  and  to  insist  as  much  as  he  pleases,  fiist 
that  Ovid's  "  credita"  is  feminine  and  singular,  and  then  that  Virgil's  CRF]>Tr.v 
must  therefore  be  feminine  and  singular  :  but  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  lea-\e  out  of 
his  Ovidian  parallel  all  that  part  of  it  -which  impugns  and  disproves  his  own  state- 
ment, and  establishes  that  of  his  adversary — is  not  at  liberty  to  quote  Ovid  as 

isaying : 

.     .     .     "  ora 

doctii  quiJciii  solvit,  sfd  non  at  credita  verbis," 
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sit  ions  of  OR  A  and  credita  in  our  text,  but  wliere  we  have  the 
entire  line  cast  in  the  same  mould  as,  and  having  the  precise 
cadence  of,  our  text,  (e),  Ovid,  2[et.  10.  209  :  "  vero  .  .  .  Apol- 
linis  o/r."  (fl),  Apul.  De  deo  Socraf.  IS  :  "  incredita  vaticinia 
Cassandrae."  Add  to  all  which  (e),  the  quotation  by  ^Nonius  of 
the  verse, 

ORA  DEI  II"SSU  NGN  IXQIAM  CUEDITA  TEICRIS, 

without  either  cassaxdra  or  other  part  of  the  preceding  verse, 
is  a  more  than  sufficient  balance  for  Iscanius's  (6.  804)  : 

"  at  regina  gemeiis,  et  imnqiiniK  cnditn  TiHcrin, 
CernusiuDi  Cnsnthulra  petit." 

In  like  manner,  "  Troia,"  1,  2'j3,  considered  according  to  these 
principles,  is  an  important  word  embracing  not  merely  the  near 
"arma"  but  the  distant  "nomen"  (see  Hem.  on  1.  253). 
'•  Troas"  also,  1.  34,  is  an  important  word,  the  subject  not  merely 
of  the  preceding  "  iaetatos  aequore  toto  "  but  of  the  succeeding 
**  reliquias  Danaum  atque  immitis  Achillei,"  as  if  Virgil  had 
said :  these  famous  Trojans,  the  subject  not  only  of  the  Iliad, 
but  of  the  whole  of  the  following  poem.  Owing  to  this  position, 
Africus,  alone,  1.  90,  has  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  Eurus  and 
Notus,  in  the  preceding  line,  taken  together.  Compare  2.  4l8, 
where  "  Eurus  equis,"  owing  to  its  similar  position,  possesses  a 


vhilc  in  point  of  fact  ^vhat  Ovid  snys  is  : 

.     .     .     "  primus  quoque  talibus  ora 
docta  quidrm  solvit,  scd  non  rz"  credita  verbis." 

The  same  eomnicntator  is  at  liberty  to  argue  from  the  fact  of  the  "credita"  of 
Ovid's  {Fnst.  U-  -iOY)  "  casta  quideni  scd  non  et  credita"  being  nominative  singular, 
that  the  CREDITA  of  Virgil  is  nominative  singular  also,  and  to  show  if  he  can 
ibat  Ovid's  "credita"  is  spoken  of  Cassandra;  but  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  omit 
from  the  Ovidian  passage  the  words  which  show  that  the  subject  of  Ovid's 
"  credita"  is  not  Cassandra,  but  Claudia  Quinta : 

"  Claudia  Quinta  genus  Clause  rcferebat  ab  alto; 
ncc  facies  impar  nobilitate  fait, 
casta  quideni,  sed  n(jn  et  crui/ifa." 

'I'll';  following  arc  the  ipsinsima  trrbci  of  Gossrau — not  to  be  misunderstood  by  any- 
one :  "  Ita  '  cirdor'  dicunt  pro  '  mi/il  credit itr ' ;  of.  Ovid,  Fant.  ^.  307,  eadem 
Cassandra  dieitur  '  casta  qnidcm  scd  non  et  credita ;'  cf .  Mel.  15.  7.t  :  '  ora  doeta 
tjuldem  solvit,  sed  non  est  ereditn.' " 
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similar  weight.  Sarpeclon,  1.  104,  the  son  of  Jove,  has  as 
honourable  mentif)n  as  Hector,  though  Hector  is  the  first 
named;  and  the  single  "Spartanae,"  1.  320,  witliout  further  help 
or  adjunct,  is  a  balance  for  the  "  Threissa  Harpalyce,"  though 
the  latter  is  in  possession  of  nearly  two  whole  lines.  So  also  the 
Yoice  and  sense  delight  to  dwell  on  the  long  slow  Avord  "  coii- 
spexere,"  1.  15G,  for  which  the  attention  has  been  prepared  by 
the  preceding  "  pietate  gravem  ac  meritis  si  forte  virum  quern  ;" 
o;/  "  solabar,"  1.  243;  on  "  Teuerorum,"  1.  252,  correlative  to 
*'  Troia"  in  the  next  line,  as  if  Yirgil  had  said  "  of  /n's  (Antenor's) 
Teucri;"  on  "  prodimur,"  1.  25G,  explained  by  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  the  line;  on  "  vultu,"  1.  259,  also  explained  by  the 
remainder  of  the  line ;  on  "  Romanos,"  1.  286,  also  explained 
by  the  whole  remainder  of  the  line  ;  on  "  iaotemur,"  1.  336,  ex- 
plained by  remainder  of  the  line  and  following  line  ;  on  "  nu- 
davit,"  1.  360,  explained  by  the  whole  remainder  of  the  lino  ; 
0)1  "  thesaui'os,"  1.  363,  item  ;  ou  "  suspirans,"  1.  375,  item  ;  oit 
"  regia,"  8. 242,  item  ;  also  on  "  spiravere,"  1.  408  ;  "  imminet," 
1.  424;  "  eondebat,"  1.451;  "  suppliciter, "  1.  485  (does  not 
the  reader's  ear  rebel  against  the  union  of  this  word  with 
"  tristes"  y).  And  need  I  do  more  than  i)oint  with  the  finger 
to  "  bellatrix,"  1.  497  ;  "  incessit,"  1.  501  ;  "  dispulerat,"  1.  516; 
"ardebant,"  1.  519  ;  "oramus,"  1.  529  ;  "  aetherea,"  1.  551  ; 
"  arvaque,"  1.  554;  "purpureum,"  1.  595;  "argentum," 
1.  597  ;  "  Troianae,"  1.  628  ;  "iactatam,"  1.  633  ;  "  munera," 
1.640;  "  instruitur,"  1.  642;  "  consilia,"  1.  662  ;  "  vocibus,".. 
1.  675  ;  "irrigat,"  1.  696  ;  "  conveniuut,"  1.  704  ;  "  expediunt," 
1.  706;  "convenere,"  1.  712  ;  "  Phoenissa/'  1.  718  ;  "  haeret," 
1.  722;  "incipit,"  1.  725:  "hiberni,"  1.  750;  "insidias," 
1.  758  ?  ,        . 

It  would  be  an  affront  to  the  reader's  good  sense  to  ac- 
company him  in  this  ma^nner  through  the  other  books,  but  I 
must  not  pass  by  unnoticed  the  eminently  emphatic  position 
of  "  Argolica,"  2.  119 — lod  /cord  both  of  the  sentence  to  which 
it  belongs  and  of  the  whole  oracle  ;  prepared  for  as  well  by 
the  repeated  "  sanguine"  of  the  preceding  verse  as  by  the  whole 
of  that  verse,  especially  by  the  awful  words  "  animaque  litan- 
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dum:"  wliile  at  the  same  time  it  is  frsf  icord  of  its  own  ver^e, 
and  separated  from  the  sequel  not  merely  by  a  full  pause  hut 
by  the  change  of  the  speaker.  Nor  is  the  whole  of  our  author's 
art  exliausted  when  he  has  placed  the  word  in  this  emi^hatic 
position.  He  can  render  the  word  still  more  emphatic,  double 
its  emphasis,  either  by  making  it  the  repetition  of  a  former 
word,  as  "  lumina,"  2.  406;  "  Crethea,"  9.  775  ;  "  Misenum," 
6.  164  ;  "  ora,"  10.  822  ;  "  Parthus,"  12.  858  ;  "  uni,"  10.  602  ; 
"  Gallo,"  Ec/.  10.  72  (compare  "  ibimus,"  repeated  with  such 
extraordinary  effect  by  Statins,  8ik.  2.  1.  219),  or  by  entirely 
cutting  off  its  connexion  with  the  subsequent  context  by  means 
of  a  full  and  sudden  stop,  as  "incipiam,"  2.  13;  "  effera," 
8.6  ;  "  impulit,"  8.239  ;  "horrisono,''  9.  55  ;  "terribilis,"12.947; 
"dividit,"  12.  45;  "  suscipiunt,"  11.  806;  "  substiterat,"  11. 
609;  "desHuit,"  11.  500;  "  buccina,"  11.  475;  "devoid," 
11.  442  ;  "  viximus,"  10.  862  ;  "  Tydides,"  10.  29  ;  "  femina,'' 
4.  570  ;  "  respice,^'  4.  275  ;  "debentur,"  4.  276  ;  "  deseruere," 
3.  618  ;  and  Hom.  //.  1.  51 : 

avrap  eireir    avTotffi  fitKos  exe'T«i"C6y  e<piets, 
fiaW', 

where  (ia\X\  being  but  one  single  syllable,  is  even  more  emphatic 
than  any  of  the  Yirgilian  examples.  And  who  is  there  will 
dispute  with  me  that  it  was  not  by  mere  accident,  but  by  artistic 
design,  that  Euripides  [Hipp.  312,  ed.  Stokes)  placed  precisely 
in  this  position — viz.,  last  word  of  the  mu'se's  long  address,  and 
at  the  same  time  first  word  of  a  new  line,  with  every  word  of 
several  preceding  lines  pointing  directly  to  it — that  fatal  Itttto- 
XvTov  which,  like  the  last  turn  of  the  torturer's  vice,  wrung  from 
Phaedra  her  first  groan  of  confession,  that  never  enougli  to  be 
admired  oi/ioi  ? 

NuTK.     fx.a  Tijj/  avaffffav  nririav  Af^a^ova, 
7]  (Tois  TiKvoiffi  Si<nroTr}v  eyftvaro 
vodov,  (ppovovvTa  yuriffi',  oicrda  viv  KaXois, 

IlTTTO  A.  VT  OV' 

PriAi-.i).  oiuji. 

^  CTU.  di-yjavei.  ffidev  roSe  ; 

"Where  even  in  oiu'  own  Shakespeare  is  there  an  equal  amoimt  of 
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dramatic  effect  within  an  equal  compass,  and  how  much  of  this 
eifeet  is  owing  to  the  mere  position  of  the  word  IttttoXotov  ? 

The  reader  will  of  himself  understand  that  all  that  has  just 
been  said  respecting  single  words  is  no  less  applicable  to  a  word 
which  is  not  absolutely  the  first  in  the  line,  but  preceded  by  a  short 
<,'onnecting  link  (see  Rem.  on  "  fugis,"  4.  314),  for  instance,  "  et 
forit,"  12.  730  ;  or  to  a  phrase  consisting  of  two  or  even  three 
words  intimately  bound  together,  as  "  it  lacrymans,"  "  ossa  tre- 
mor," "intemerata  colit  pelagi  rupes"  (where  we  have  not 
only  the  position,  but  the  reduplication),  "voce  vocat,"  "bella 
gero." 

In  Leopardi's  translation  of  the  passage : 

"  allor,  volcnte  U  Bio,  Cassandra  il  labbro 
non  mai  crechita  apre  al  f iituro, ' ' 

there  is  not  only  the  usual  error,  the  connexion  of  cassakura 
with  CREDITA,  but  the  still  more  unpardonable  one,  that  of  the 
junction  of  dei  iussu  with  aperit. 

Ora  .  .  .  CREDITA.  Compare  the  somewhat  similar  applica- 
tion of  "  credula"  to  "  ora"  by  Prudent.  Cathem.  S.  kS  : 

"  piscis  item  scqiiitur  calamum, 
raptus  acumine  vulnifico, 
credula  saiicius  oi-a  cibo;" 

also  the  "  ora  nescia"  of  the  same  author,  where  the  face  is  said 
iwt  to  know,  by  the  same  figure  by  which  in  our  text  the  mouth 
is  said  not  to  be  believed  [Met.  k.  829)  : 

.     .     .     ' '  i)ucri  rubor  ora  notavit 
nescia  quid  sit  amor." 

The  above  interpretation,  never  entirely  without  advocates — 
f "oa*  [first  proposed  by  Servius  as  an  alternative  ("  Credita  : 
dubium  a  quo  verbo  veniat,  et  an  feminiuum  singulare  sit  parti- 
cipium  an  neutrum  plurale"},  and  afterwards  adopted  by  J.  H. 
Voss  in  his  translation, 

"  jotzo  entschlicsst  aufh  KassanJra  den  mund  annahendcm  schioksal, 
dor,  auf  des  gottes  gcbot,  nie  sprach,  das  glaubten  die  Teucrcr"] 

it  was  three  several  times  discussed  by  myself,  and  established 
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not  only  on  particular,  Lut  on  general  grounds — (see  "  Twelve 
Years'  Voyage,"  1853  ;  "  Jahrb.  fiir  Pliil."  68,  p.  509 ;  and 
^'Adversaria  Virgiliana,"  Grottingen  Philologus,  bd.  11, 1856; — 
found,  nevertheless,  but  slow  and  partial  acceptance  with  Yir- 
gilian  students,  until  by  some  happy  chance  not  the  interpreta- 
tion only,  but  the  very  Ovidian  parallel  with  which  I  had  estab- 
lished, it  made  their  appearance  in  Wagner's  Yirgil,  Cavm.  ed. 
min.  1861  (no  word  of  either  in  any  of  Wagner's  previous  edi- 
tions) ;  and  being,  as  usual  with  the  interpretations  of  that  work — 
no,  not  put  forward,  God  forbid  !  but — mistaken  for  the  editor's 
own,  CREDiTA  came  forthwith  to  be  joined  to  ora,  at  least  in 
iill  the  gymnasia  in  Germany. 

Festa  velami's  froxde. — Yei-amlts  (very  imperfectly  ren- 
dered by  Thiel,  "ornamus";  by    Surrey,  "deck")  means  to 
rciJ,  i.e.,  fo  corcr  in  such  a  manner,  or  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  hide 
J'i'oin  riew;  and  thus  denotes  the  profusion  of  green  boughs  used. 
Compare  Aen.  3.  '2o  :  "  ramis  tegereni  ut  frondentibus  aras." 


250-255. 


RUIT LUXAE 


Inasmuch  as  the  ancients  ahvays  represented  night  as  following 
the  course  of  the  sun,  i.  c.,  as  rising  in  the  east,  traversing  the 
sky,  and  descending  or  setting  in  the  west  (see  Stat.  Theh.  2.  01 ; 
Yirg.  Aen.  2.  8,  and  Remm.  ;  3.  512),  the  words  ruit  oceano 
xox,  applied  to  the  commencement  of  night,  are  to  be  imder- 
stood,  not  as  presenting  us  with  the  ordinary  English  image,  of 
night  falling  on  the  ocean,  but  as  presenting  us  with  the  directly 
reverse  image,  of  personified  niglit  rising  {inshmg)  from  the  ocean. 
So  Dante  [II  Purgat.  '?.  1),  philosophically,  and  following  the 
ancient  model : 
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"  gia  era  '1  sole  all'  orizzontc  giunto, 

lo  CTii  meridian  ccrcliio  covcrchia 
leriisalcm  col  siio  piii  alto  pxinto  : 
c  Ja  notte  ch'  opjiosita  a  ltd  ccrchia 
usc'ut  di  Gmigr  fiior." 

And  Shelley  [Pronief/wnti  Uithuiutd,  act  1,  se.  1)  : 

"  and  yet  to  me  welcome  is  daj'  and  night; 
whether  one  breaks  the  lioarfrost  of  the  morn, 
or  starrj-,  dim,  and  sloM'  the  other  cliiubs 
the  leaden-coloured  east." 

And  Schiller  ("  Der  abend")  : 

"  an  dem  himmel  heraxf  m\t  leisen  schritten 
kommt  die  duftendc  iiac/it." 

If  it  be  doubted  that  mere  can  express  motion  upwards  toward 
the  sk}',  I  beg  to  refer  to  Georg.  '2.  308  : 

"  rti'd  atram 
ad  cachini  picea  crassus  caligine  nubem ;" 

and  to  Aoi.  10.  256,  where  the  rising  of  the  day  is  described  by 
the  very  same  term  : 

"  revohita  ruchat 
matura  iain  luce  d'wx  noctemquc  fugarat.'' 

See  also  Hem.  on  Acn.  1.  7'J^O. 

Leopardi  has  fallen  into  the  vulgar  error  : 

.     .     .     "  il  ciel  f  ra  tanto 
si  cangia,  e  notte  a  V  ocean  ruUia, 
in  graude  ombra  avvolgendo  e  terra  e  polo,"  &c. 

Fusi  PER  MOENiA  TEUCRI  coNTicuERE.  —  "  Dispersi  per 
urbem,"  Forbiger.  No  ;  rusi  is  not  dii^pcrni,  but,  as  rightly  in- 
terpreted by  Forbiger  himself  at  Aen.  1.  218,  "prostrati, 
hingestreckt"  Compare  Stat.  Sih\  1.  2.  50  :  "fusa  iacet  stratis," 
and  see  Rem.  on  Aen.  1.  218. 

Tacitae  per  AMIGA  siLEXTiA  Li'NAE.  The  sileuce  (/.  c, 
silent  time)  of  the  night  was  favourable  to  the  descent  of  the 
Grecians,  there  being  no  one  in  the  way  to  observe  their  motions. 
The  moon  is  called  tacif,  because  she  does  not  tell — does  not 
blab — says  nothing  about  what  she  sees.  In  other  words,  and 
connecting  the  two  terms  silextia  and  tacitae,  nobodij  ^ccsfJicm 
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hut  the  )noon,  atui  sJie  does  not  tell  what  she  sees — does  not  betraij. 
Compare  Tibiill.   ed.  Amst.  1708),  1.  7.  5  : 

'•  iani  Delia  furtini 
nescio  qviem  tmita  callida  nocte  fovct." 

Also  IhkL  1.  ;.  12  : 

"  cavdine  nunc  tue'itu  vcitere  posse  fores." 

That  sii.ENTiA  LLXAE  does  not  mean  the  inter lunium,  Init 
the  time  when  the  moon  was  actually  shining,  appears  from 
Stat.  Theh.  2.  58 : 

"  inde  per  Arcturum  nudii^cqno  sUentia  Ic.iiae 
arva  super  popnlosqiie  meat.'' 

TaCITAK    per   AMIGA  SILEXTIA  LUNAE   belongS    not  to  PETEXS 

but  to  iBAT,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  placed  (with  J).  Heins.,  X. 
Heins.,  He3aie,  and  Hibbeck)  between  two  commas,  not  (with 
"W^agner,  ed.  Hevn.  and  Praest.)  to  be  thrown  by  the  expuuetion 
of  the  comma  after  luxae  entirely  to  petexs.  To  place  the 
words  before  littora  nota  petexs  as  forming  part  of  the  same 
clause  is  to  make  them  emphatic.  Being  unemphatic,  and 
merely  heightening  and  completing  the  pietm-e,  they  come  in 
with  propriety  only  in  the  second  place,  /.  e.  after,  not  before, 
the  word  descriptive  of  action. 


256-260. 

FLAMMAS EQUUS 


Fi.AMM AS  (ivuM  REGiA  puppis  EXTULERAT. — "  IntelHgeudum  cst 
.  .  .  Agamemnonem  signa  Sinoni  dedisse  veniendi,  sublata  face," 
Servius,  Voss,  Wagn.  (1861).  "Fax sublata, signumprofectionis, 
e  nave  praetoria,"  lleyne.  It  being  usual,  when  a  fleet  was  to 
sail  by  night,  for  a  light  to  be  hoisted  on  the  admiral's  ship,  or 
whatever  ship  was  to  take  the  lead,  as  tlie  signal  for  sailing 
^see  Livy.  20.  2-j  :  "  Lumiua  in  navibus  singula  rostratae,  l))na 
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onerariae  haberent :  in  practoria  narv  iitaigne  noctnriiuni  triuiii 
luminum  fore."  Stat.  Achill.  1.  33  : 

"  occe  novani  Prianio,  facihiis  dc  pnppe  Icvatls, 
feit  Bellona  nunnii), 

nud  there  being  no  mention  at  all  of  Sinon  in  our  text,  but 
only  of  the  light  hoisted  on  the  admiral's  ship,  and  the  sailing 
of  the  fleet  as  soon  as  the  light  is  hoisted,  there  seems  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  assumption  that  the  light  was  other  than  the 
usual  signal  for  sailing.  I  therefore  agree  with  Heyne  against 
Servius,  Voss,  and  Wagner,  and  find  in  the  following  words  of 
8ervius's  as  usual  confused  and  contradictory  gloss  a  confirma- 
tion of  my  opinion  :  "  More  militiae,  ut  (3.  519)  *  dat  clarum  e 
puppi  signiun' '' — equivalent  to  saying:  a  signal  for  sailing. 

ExTULERAT.  —  Effcrrc  being  the  verb  employed  in 
Koman  military  tactics  (see  Liv.  10.  19 ;  40.  28)  to  express  the 
raising  of  the  standard,  and  the  carrying  it  forward  out  of  the 
oamp  against  the  enemy,  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that 
there  is  here  a  tacit  comparison  of  the  personified  regia  puppis 
raising  its  signal  flame,  and  followed  by  the  argiva  phaeanx 
ixsTRtJCTis  XAViBus,  to  the  standard-bearer  of  an  army  raising 
the  standard,  and  followed  by  the  soldiers  to  battle. 

The  practice  of  the  admiral's  ship  carrying  a  light  by  night 
for  the  guidance  of  the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet,  having  come 
down  to  more  modern  times,  is  thus  humorously  alluded  to  by 
Shakespeare,  Henry  U,  part  1,  act  3,  sc.  3  (Falstaff  to  Bardolph)  : 
*'  Thou  art  our  admiral;  thou  bearcst  the  lantern  in  the  poop, — 
but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee." 

IxcLrsos  .  .  .  sixoN.  —  Ci.AusTRA,  uot  the  closed  doors  or 
vents,  but  the  enclosure  itself,  the  cIiio.sf)-i. 

Pinea  claustra  repeats  and  explains  utero,  and  is  substan- 
tially a  variation  of  that  theme,  although — there  being  only  one 
verb  for  the  two  clauses — the  form  is  less  strictly  that  which  I 
have  so  often  designated  theme  and  variation.  The  picture  of 
the  enclosure,  the  cJiiosfrl,  presented  in  utero,  and  repeated  in 
PINEA  CLAUSTRA,  is  again  repeated  in  the  very  next  breath  : 
iLLos  PATEFACTus  AD  AURAS  REDDiT  EQUus.  Here  EQUUs  is  Sub- 
stantially a  variation  of  pixea  claustra  as  pixea  claus  tra  has 
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been  of  utero,  and  as  cwo  robore  in  the  same  verse  is  of 

EQUUS. 

Laxat  .  .  .  EQUUS. — Compare  "Impulit  in  latus :  ac  venti," 
*.^c.,  AeiK  1.  8G,  and  Rem.  Laxat  is  siniplj  opois  :  as  Stat, 
T/ieb.  10.  ^>c)0  (of  Ganymede's  dogs)  : 

.     .     .      '■  fiustraque  sonantia  laxavt 
ora  canes  iimbrainc^iie  petunt  et  nubila  latrant." 

Stat.  Theh.  2.  128  : 

.     .     .     "  tiKris 


bella  cupit,  laxafqvw  gi'iias,  et  tempcrat  xmgiies." 


263. 

PRIMUSQUE  MACIIAON 

*'  Primi's  :  aut  princeps  (inter  primos,  aut  arte  primus)  aut 
numeri  sui,  nam  per  ternos  divisit,"  Servius.  "  Qui  primus  aut 
inter  primos  egressus  est,"  Heyue.  "  Molestum  /<!./.  primus: 
interim  amplector  HejTiii  explicationem  :  '  qui  primus  aut  inter 
primos  egressus  est;'  quanquam  fateor,  ita  neseio  quid  exile 
inferri  orationi,"  Wagner  {Qiiacsf.  Virfj.  28.  5,  and  Praesf.).  I 
understand  primus  here  to  mean  not  who  was  the  first  to  come 
out  of  the  horse,  hut  who  took  the  principal  part  in  the  business, 
who  regulated  and  directed  the  movement  of  the  part}',  o  apia- 
Ttvojv,  as  if  he  had  said  :  "  and  especiall}'  Machaon,"  or  :  "  fore- 
most, most  prominent  of  them  all,  Machaon."  Compare  («),  Sil. 
7.  85  : 

"  nee  non  et  proprio  venorantiu'  Pallada  dono, 

Phoebumquc,  armigeruiiiquo  deum,  j^riinninque  Dionem," 

Avhere  the  meaning  is  not  Dionc  ftrst  in  order,  or  they  icorshipped 
Dione  first ;  but  Dioue  of  most  and  prineipal  eonseqnenee,  paid  chief 
and  special  honour  to  Dionc,  viz.,  as  mother  of  Aeneas  and  best 
friend  and  protectress  of  Rome — "  Aeneadum  nutrix."  (#>),  verse 
»*>2,  above  :  "prirausqueThymoetes" — Thymoetes,  not  the  first  in 
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order,  but  the  principal  person,  the  person  who  takes  the  lead, 
management,  or  initiative — and  observe  how  exactly  parallel  the 
two  passages  are  in  structure,  in  location  in  the  line,  even  in  the 
connecting  particle  que,  no  less  than  in  the  sense.  Observe 
nlso  how  both  passages  stand  in  exactly  similar  relation  to  the 
horse,  one  of  them  referring  to  the  party  outside,  and  the  other 
referring  to  the  party  coming  out.  Compare  also  (o),  8.  6  : 
"ductores  primi,"  where  see  Rem.    («f),  Lucr.  1.  85  : 

"  Aulide  quo  pacto  Trivial  virginis  aram 
Iphianassaeo  turparuiit  sanguine  focdc 
ductores  Danainn  drlcH'tci  prl/iia  viroruni'' 

[principal  among  men,  first  and  foremost  among  men],  [e), 
2.  612  : 

.     .     .     "  hie  luno  Scaeas  saevissima  i^ortas 
prima  tenet" 

(where  "  prima"  can  mean  nothing  else  than  principal  person, 
taking  chief  part  in  the  assault  and  occupation  of  the  gate, 
directing  the  party).    (X),  10.  241  : 

.     .     .     "  Aurora  socios  veniente  voeari 
primus  in  arma  iube'' 

[taking  the  initiative,  setting  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment].    («y),  SiL  2.  579  : 

"  fama  dehinc  gliscente  sono  iam  sidora  adihat, 
iani  maria  et  terras  primninqvie  inti-averat  urbem" 

[the  city  more  than  all,  the  city  specially].  Whoever  last  got 
into  the  horse  was  likely,  from  the  necessity  of  position,  to  be 
the  first  to  get  out.  Now,  the  last  who  got  in  was  not  Machaon, 
but  Epeus  (Tryphiodorus,  179)  : 

vffTaTos  avre 
re^vris  ayKao/x-qris  (r]s  iire^aivev  ETreios. 

Epeus  therefore,  not  Machaon,  was  likely  to  be  the  first  who 
got  out.  Compare  also  (/#),  Capitolin.  Vita  Md.riu/.  Itoiiovis, 
1  :  "  Literis  et  Grraecis  et  Latinis  imbutus  ad  pn'n/ron  discip- 
linam,"  where  Salmasius  :  "  '  Prima  disciplina'  hie  non  est  quae 
pueris  incipientibus  traditur,  sed  praecipua.  .  .  .  tSic  '  primam 
doctrinam '  dixit  supra  Spartianus ;  sic  '  primuni  amatorem ' 
pro   '  praecipuum  et  egregium  amatorem '  ;  sic  etiam  '  prime 
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Latinis'  pro  *  egregie'  :  vit  *  prime  proba,'   apud  Naevium   in 
Acontizomcno  : 

'  Acontizoiuemis  f abula  est  prune  proba.' 

Ita  i^lautus  '  prime  catam'  dixit  in  Miltte  Glorioso  : 

Pa.  '  At  scietis.  sed  ecqiia  est  ancilla  illi  ?    Pe.  'Est  prune  cata.' 

Ita  fere  Graeei  irpwrov  usurpant,  ut  npojTov  eioog,  praecipiia  et 
primaria  foiina." 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  passage,  because  primus  is 
precisely,  on  account  of  tlie  difficulty  of  determining  whether  it 
is  to  be  understood  in  its  literal  or  in  its  figurative  sense,  perhaps 
the  most  frequently  ambiguous  word  in  our  author's  whole 
poem.  A  similar  ambiguity  attends  the  synonyms  of  primus 
in  other  languages.  An  almost  ludicrous  example  of  this  in  our 
own  language  is  read  every  day,  if  not  with  admiration  at  least 
without  a  smile,  by  the  thousand  English  visitors  of  the  eternal 
city  :  it  is  where  the  indispensable  red  book  pronounces  its 
judgment  of  a  jjicture  which  to  me,  profane  and  uninitiated  as 
I  am,  is  as  bad  a  specimen  of  pictorial  composition  as  the  sen- 
tence in  which  the  judgment  is  couched  is  of  verbal :  "  '  The 
Transfiguratiox,'  the  lad  and  greatest  oil  picture  of  the  im- 
mortal master,  and  justly  considered  as  the  first  oil  painting  in 
the  world."  * 


*  The  above  Rem.  was  written  in  1865.  Upon  further  consideration,  I  may  add 
that — while  still  fully  adhering  to  the  view  enunciated  above,  that  phimus  is  here 
not  Jirst  in  order,  but  Jlrst  in  quality — I  am  now  rather  inclined  to  think  tliat  the 
epithet  is  bestowed  on  Machaon  in  compliment  to  the  usefidness  of  his  art.  Com- 
pare Horn.  II.  11.  51U  : 

iTjTpos  ya.p  ain)p  ttoAAwi/  avraj to?  aXXoii' 

tovs  T  iKTajiveiv,  €7ri  T  i)7rio  <j>apiJ.aKa  TTa(TtTeiv, 

The  word  is  used  in  the  same  manner  by  Auson.  Idyll.  2.  1 : 

"  nomcn  ego  Ausonius,  non  ultimus  arte  medendi, 
et  mea  si  nosses  temporn,  primus  eram," 
where  not  only  is  "primus"  first  in  merit,  but  the  merit  is  that  of  a  physician. 
And  so  the  pkimus  of  our  text  has  been  understood  by  Cynthius  Cenetcnsi.s 
C'  Machaon  filius  Aesculapii,  primus  in  arte  medendi"),  exercising  his  own  judgment, 
not  as  usual  echoing  Servius,  who  leaves  us  uncertain  between  no  less  than  thrc<^ 
•  meanings:  "  Aut  princcps  (inter  prinios,  aut  arte  primus)  aut  numcri  sui,  nam  per 
teraos  divisit." 
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268-269. 

TEMPUS  ERAT  QUO  PKIMA  QUIES  MORTALIBUS  AECJKIS 
INCIPIT  ET  DONO  DIVIIM  GRATISSIMA  SERPIT 

Compare  Spenser,  Visions  of  Bella?/,  1  : 

"  It  was  the  time  when  rest,  soft  sliding  down 
from  heaven's  height  into  men's  heavy  eyes, 
in  the  forgetfulness  of  sleep  doth  drown 
the  carefnl  thoughts  of  mortal  miseries." 

"  Gratissima  answers  to  prima:  *  prima  eademque  gratissima,'  '* 
Conington.  I  think  not.  Sleep  is  always  gratissima,  no 
matter  whether  early  or  late  {as  Eurip.  Jihcsiis,  555  : 

OeXyei  S'  o/x/aaTos  eSpav 
vnyos'   aStiTTOs  yap  efia  ^Ki<papois  irpos  aovs)  \ 

and  gratissima  in  our  text  belongs  to  quies  only,  not  at  all  to 
prima,  the  sense  being  the  same  as  if  Yirgil  had  written  : 
"  Tempus  erat  quo  primum  quies,"  &o. 


270-279. 

IN  SOMNIS  ECCE  ante  OCULOS  MOESTISSIMUS  HECTOR 

VISUS  ADESSE  MIHI  largosque  effundere  fletus 
raptatus  bigis  l'T  quondam  aterque  cruento 
puevere  perque  pedes  TRAIECTUS  lora  tumentes 

IIEI  Mini  QUALIS  erat  QUANTI'M  MUTATUS  ab  illo 
HECTORE  qui  REDIT  EXUVIAS  INDl^TUS  ACIIILLI 
VEL  DANAUM  PHRYGIOS  lACULATUS  PUPPIBUS  IGNES 
SQUAEENTEM  BARBAM  ET  CONCRETOS  SANGUINE  CRINES 
VULNERAQUE  ILEA  GERKNS  QUAE  CTRCI'M  PEURIMA  MUROS 
ACCEPIT  PATRIOS 

*'  Visus  est  ADESSE  Mini  talis  QUAEis  erat  qimm  raptatus  esset,''" 
AVagner.     No ;  this  is  entirely  erroneous.     The  meaning  is  not : 
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appeared  to  be  present  to  me  in  such  condition  as  he  had  been 

when  RAPTATUS  BIGIS  ATERQUE  ;  but  :    RAPTATUS  BIGIS  ATERQUE, 

appeared  to  be  present  to  me  and  to  shed  floods  of  tears.  The 
Avhole  force  and  beauty  of  the  picture  consists  in  the  positiveness 
of  the  predications  concerning  Hector,  viz.,  that  being  (not  ap- 
pearing to  be)  MAESTissiMus,  and  raptatus  bigis,  and  ater 
CRUENTO  PULVERE,  he  appeared  to  be  present  to  Aeneas,  and  to 
shed  floods  of  tears.  Yisus  adesse  :\iihi  largosque  effundere 
fi,];tus  is  placed  immediately  after  the  subject  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  impatience  of  the  reader.  Instead  of  reserving  his  account 
of  what  the  subject  appeared  to  do,  until  after  he  had  completed 
his  account  of  the  subject  himself,  our  author  informs  you  as 
speedily  as  possible  that  he  appeared  to  stand  before  Aeneas  and 
shed  floods  of  tears.  There  is  then  time,  without  teaming  the 
reader  with  uncertainty,  to  complete  the  description  of  the  sub- 
ject, commenced  with  maestissimus  and  immediately  broken  ofi' ; 
and   the   description   is   accordingly   completed   in   the  words 

RAPTATUS    BIGIS,    ATERQUE    CRUENTO    PULVERE,     PERQUE     PEDES 

TRAiECTUS  LORA  TUMENTES.  We  havc  thus,  accordiug  to  our 
author's  usual  manner,  first  (viz.,  from  in  somnis  as  far  as 
FLETUs),  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  whole,  and  then  (viz.,  from 
RAPTATUS  as  far  as  tumentes),  the  colouring  and  fUling  up  of 
the  details.       The    prosaic    arrangement  would  be  :  Hector, 

MAESTISSIMIS,  RAPTATUS  BIGIS,  ATERQUE  CRUENTO  PULVERE, 
PERQUE  PE1>ES  TRAIECTUS,  VISUS  AUESSE  MlHI  LARGOSQUE  EFFUN- 

DERE  FLETUS.  At  TUMENTES  the  direct  description  of  the 
plight  of  Hector  in  the  dream  is  again  interrupted,  in  order  tu 
jilace  in  pathetic  contrast  with  it  the  appearance  presented  by 
the  same  Hector  in  the  pride  of  strength  and  flueh  of  victory  on 
the  battle-field  before  Troy,  and  so  introduce  with  tlie  greater 
effect  the  remainder  of  the  description,  the  last  finish  of  the 
picture  (squalentem  .  ,  .  patrios),  the  beard  and  hair  clotted 
with  blood  and  dust,  and  the  person  gashed  with  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  defence  of  his  country. 

How  comparatively  dull  and  tedious  had  been  the  narrative, 
had  the  natural  as  it  is  called,  or  prosaic  order,  been  preserved 
throughout — the  description  of  Hector's  plight  first  completed 
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in  every  i:)ai'tieular,  then  that  pKght  coDtrasted  with  the  ap- 
pearance formerly  presented  by  hnn  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
only  then  at  last  the  listening  audience  and  the  reader  informed 
that  this  so  described  Hector  ai:>peared  to  stand  beside  Aeneas 
and  shed  floods  of  tears  !  So  arranged,  the  passage  would  have 
run  pretty  much  as  follows : — Hector,  maestissimus,  iiapta- 
Tus  BiGis  (uT  QUONDAM   [raptatus  erat  ]  j,  aterque  cruento 

PULVERE,  PERQUE  PEDES  TRAIECTUS  LORA  TUMENTES,  SQUAI,EN- 
TEM    BARBAM,     ET    COXCRETOS     SANGUINE     CRINES,     VULNERAQUE 

ILLA  GERENS  QUAE    CIRCUM    PLURIMA  MUROS    ACCEPIT    PATRIOS 

HEI  MIHI,  QUALIS  ERAT  !  QUANTUM  MUTATUS  AB  ILLO  HECTORE 
QUI     REDIT     EXUVIAS    INDUTUS    ACHILLI,  VEL   DANAUM    PHRYGIOS 

lACULATUS     PUPPIBUS     IGNES ! IN     SOMNIS     ANTE     OCULOS     VISUS 

AD  ESSE  MIHI  LARGOSQUE  EFFUNDERE  FLETUS. 

Grronovius  [Diatrih.  Stat.  23) — removing  the  comma  from 
after  bigis,  and  placing  a  comma  instead  of  a  period  at  tumentrs, 
and  a  comma  before  as  well  as  after  erat — connects  erat  with 
RAPTATUS,  ater,  and  TRAIECTUS,  and  thus  observes  : — "  Dis- 
tinctio  huius  loci,  quae  omnes  editiones  occupavit,  arguit  nemini 
hactenus  eum  satis  intellectum.  Intricatior  constructio  est  sic 
evolveuda :   visus    miiii,   ut   quondam  erat  raptatus   bigis, 

ATERQUE  PULVERE  CRUENTO,  ET  PER  PEDES  LORA  TRAIECTUS  (lIEI 

MIHI !)  QUALIS  ?  QUANTUM  MUTATUS,  &c,  Imitatio  Yal.  Flacc. 
hoc  satis  docet  (4.  397)  : 

'  Inachias  crrore  ctiam  dofcrtiir  ad  undas, 
qualis  ?  et  a  prima  quantum  mutata  iuvenca  ? '  " 

But  how  very  much  simpler,  more  natural,  and  more  pathetic 
is  the  passage  considered  as  consisting  of  four  paragraphs, 
each  grammatically  complete  and  independent,  and  all  iouv 
constituting  so  many  intimately  connected  and  mutuall}'"  sup- 
porting links  of  thought,  each  preceding  one  of  which  as  it 
passes  through  the  mind  draws  the  other  after  it,  the  first  link 
terminating  at  fletus,  the  second  at  tumentes,  the  third  at 
IGNES,  and  the  fourth  at  patrios  ! 

Ut  quondam. — These  words  are  thrown  in  parenthetically 
in  order  to  connect  the  appearance  presented  by  the  ghost  of 
Hector  in  the  di'eam  with  the  appearance  the  real  Hector  pre- 
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Rented  at  Troj  after  lie  had  been  dragged  at  Achilles'  chariot 
wheels.  Hector  presented  in  Aeneas's  dream  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance he  had  presented  on  that  fatal  day  at  Troy.  The 
comma  therefore,  placed  after  bigis  by  the  more  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  older  editors,  and  removed  by  Wakefield,  Heyne, 
and  Wagner,  should  be  replaced. 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  the  reader  that  the  words  i:t 
QUONDAM,  although  intended  only  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
RAPTATUs  BIGIS,  present  us  also  with  a  natural  and  philosophical 
explanation  why  Aeneas,  in  his  dream,  saw  Hector  quaai  rap- 
TATUS  bigis;  viz.,  because  of  the  strong  impression  made  upon 
liis  mind  by  the  sight  of  Hector  after  he  had  been  actually 
dragged  by  the  bigae  of  Achilles. 

Cruento  pulvere  =  Xvdpix),  Horn.  //.  11.  169 ;  "20.  503  ; 
Od.  22.  If02 ;  23.  J+S. 

TuMENTEs. — Dead  limbs  do  not  swell  in  consequence  of 
violence  :  either,  tiierefore,  Yiigil  means  that  the  swelling  of 
Hector's  feet  was  the  result  of  putrefaction,  or  he  applies  the 
adjunct  tumentes  in  ignorance  of  the  physiological  truth  ;  or, 
aware  of  the  truth,  falsely,  for  the  sake  of  effect ;  or  else  he 
ineans  that  both  the  swelling  and  the  violence  which  produced  it 
were  anterior  to  death. 

It  is  highly  imj)robable  that  he  means  that  the  swelling  was 
the  consequence  of  putrefaction  ;  because,  although  he  might 
not  have  felt  himself  bound  by  the  authority  of  Homer,  who 
expressly  states  {lUad,  books  23  and  24)  that  Apollo  prevented 
putrefaction  from  taking  place  in  the  corpse  of  Hector,  yet  no 
poetical  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  suggesting  the  idea  of 
putrefaction,  inasmuch  as  that  idea  was  not  only  revolting  in 
itself,  but,  by  removing  oiu-  thought  so  much  the  further  from 
the  living  sentient  Hector,  directly  tended  to  diminish  that 
sympathy  with  him  which  it  was  the  sole  object  of  the  descrip- 
tion to  excite. 

It  is  still  less  likely  that  Yirgil,  aware  of  the  phj'siological 
truth,  applied  the  term  falsely,  for  the  sake  of  effect  :  the  uji- 
worth}^  supposition  is  contradicted  by  everything  which  is  known, 
or  has  even  been  heard,  of  Virgil. 

10* 
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The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  ineAitahle,  either  that  Virgil 
applied  the  term  tumentes  in  ignorance  of  the  physiological 
truth,  that  violence  inflicted  on  dead  limbs  will  not  cause  them 
to  swell;  or  that  the  non-Homeric  narrative  (see  Heyne,  Kiciirs. 
18  ad  AeiK  1),  which  he  certainly  must  have  followed,  when 
describing  Hector  as  having  been  dragged  round  the  walls  of 
Troy  (and  not,  as  in  the  Iliad,  from  Troy  to  the  Grrecian  tents, 
and  round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus),  represented  Achilles  as 
having  bored  Hector's  feet  and  dragged  him  after  his  chariot 
before  he  was  yet  dead.  Nor  let  the  reader,  living  in  times 
when  man  has  some  bowels  of  compassion  for  brother  man, 
reject  with  horror  the  imputation  to  Achilles  of  so  atrocious 
cruelty ;  let  him  rather  call  to  mind  the  boring  of  the  feet  of 
Oedipus,  of  the  feet  and  hands  of  malefactors  on  the  cross,  the 
slitting  of  noses  and  cropping  of  ears,  the  burnings  at  the  stake 
and  breakings  on  the  wheel,  not  so  very  long  since  discontinued 
in  Christian  countries.  This  latter  explanation  of  the  difficulty 
involved  in  the  word  tumentes  derives  no  small  confirmation 
from  the  words  in  which  Yirgil  {Ari}.  1. 1^87)  has  described  the 
di-agging  of  Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy  : 

"  ter  circum  Iliacos  raptavcmt  Hcctoni  miiros, 
cxaiiinmiuquc  aiiro  corpus  vendeliat  Achilles." 

There  must  be  some  good  reason  (see  Hem.  on  verse  552)  why  in 
these  lines  "  exanimum  corpus"  is  not  applied,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  to  "  raptaverat,"  but  solely  to  "  vendebat ;"  and 
STich  good  reason  is  at  once  suggested  by  the  explanation  just 
given  of  the  word  tumentes.  Achilles  drags  round  the  Ilian 
walls  Hedor  (not  Hector's  "  exanimum  corpus,"  Hector  being 
yet  alive),  and  having  thus  deprived  him  of  life,  sells  his  corpae 
("  exanimum  corpus")  for  gold.     Compare  : 

7JTIS  a  (pay  as  fj.ey  EKTopos  rpoxijAaToi's 
KaraSov,  oiKrpcus  t   l\tov  Trvpovfxevov, 

<pioted  by  Hesselius  ex  Graeca  Andromac/ic  in  his  note  on  the 
following  verses  of  the  Andromache  of  Ennius : 

'*  vidi,  vidoreqtie  passa  sura  aegerrimc, 
curnt  Hectoi'cm  quadiiiugo  raptaricr." 
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Also  Ovid,  Met.  13.  !i.3-j  (of  Polydoriis)  : 

"  ut  r-ecitlit  fortuna  Plirygiim,  capit  impius  enscm 
rex  TliracTim,  iuguloqiie  ?ui  deligit  alumni ; 
ct  tanqTiam  tolli  cnni  corjiore  ciiniina  possent, 
exaitimem  e  scopulo  subieetas  niisit  in  luiclas."  ' 

If  its  discrepancy  from  the  Homeric  narrative  raise  any  consider- 
able obstacle  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  against  the  reception  of 
this  explanation,  I  beg  to  refer  him  for  a  discrepancy,  not 
merely  with  an  isolated  passage,  but  with  a  verj'  large  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  story  of  the  Iliad,  to  Euripides's  Helen,  whr> 
never  even  so  much  as  saw  Troy.* 

IIei  mihi,  qualis  erat  I — Here  again,  as  at  verse  270,  the 
even  tenor  of  the  narrative,  which  should  be  hei  mihi,  qualis 

ERAT  I  SQUALENTEM  BARBAM  ET   COXCRETOS  CRIXES  VULXERAQtE 

iij.A  GEREXS,  is  broken  off  at  qualis  erat,  in  order  to  follow 


*  Since  the  aLove  Comment  was  written  and  published  (in  '•  The  first  tv»-o  books 
(it"  the  Aeneis  rendered  into  English  blank  iambic,"  Lond.  1845),  I  have  fallen 
;t<'eidentallT  upon  the  following  passage  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  verse  1030  (ed. 
Eton.  1786) : 

ExTup  it.fv,  o)  5)]  TouS'  eS<upr,9)j  Traoa 
^(OOTTjpi  7rpi<r6eis  ittttikwi'  e^  avTuyuiv, 
cKvanreT  aiev  (ar  ojreiiufei'  /3ioi'. 

.Although  these  Hues,  proving  the  existence  of  an  account  of  Hector's  having  been 
<h-agge(l  alive  after  Achilles'  chariot,  convert  almost  into  certainty  the  argument 
■»\-hich  in  that  Comment  I  have  presented  only  as  a  probability,  I  have  yet  allowed 
the  Comment  to  remain  imaltcrcd,  in  order  to  exemplify  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  a  closer  examination  than  is  usual  of  the  apparently  trivial  or  supposed  Avell- 
understood  expressions  of  our  autlior. 

Still  more  lately  (January,  I'S'j'i;,  I  havefouud  the  following  adilitional  evidence 
that  some  writers  tlid  describe  Hector  as  having  been  dragged  alive  after  the 
chariot  of  Achilles.  It  is  in  the  account  given  by  Q.  Curtius  (4.  28)  of  ^Uexander 
tlic  Great  ha\dng  caused  Betis  to  be  fastened  alive  to  a  chariot,  and  so  dragged  to 
death:  "Per  talos  enim  npiraHtis  lora  traiecla  sunt,  reHgatumque  ad  cm-rum 
traxere  cii'ca  urbem  equi ;  gloriautc  regc,  Achillcm,  a  quo  genus  ipse  dediueret, 
imitatum  se  esse  poena  in  hostem  capienda." 

I  can  hardly  sufficiently  praise  the  docility — slow,  albeit,  and  almost  too  late — (jf 
my  venerable  pupil,  Wagner.  Compare  the  total  darkness  in  which  he  leaves  this 
jiassage,  not  only  in  his  edition  of  Ilcj-ne's  Virgil  (1832),  but  in  his  own  Virgils  of 
1845  and  1849,  with  the  marvellous  light  which,  translating,  and  as  usual  without 
.ifknowledgment,  from  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage"  (1853),  he  thi-ows  on  it  in  his 
«  dition  of  1861  :  "  Viva  membra  timient  sic  nui'cata,  nou  mortua.  Vivum  rapta- 
tum  esse  Ilectorem  etiain  Soph,  refert,  AJ.  lU.JO,  xqq..  Curt.  4.  28." 
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out  and  enlarge  upon  (in  tlie  words  quantum  mutatus  .  .  .  igxes) 
the  thought  qualis  erat  ! 

Hki  mihi,  qualis  erat  ! — Compare  that  most  touching 
lamentation  in  that  most  pathetic  perhaps  of  all  the  ancient 
dramas,  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  verse  1126 :  w  (fnXrarov  juvrj- 
fiiiov,  &c.  Classical  scholars,  so  called,  delight  to  quote  Shakes- 
peare's certainly  neither  verj  correct  nor  very  apt  reference  to 
this  passage,  Iuikj  Henri/  ^,  part  2,  act  1,  sc.  1  : 

XoRTH.  "  Even  sucli  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
so  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone, 
drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  bni'nt, 
but  I'riaiii  found  tlic  fire  ere  he  his  tongue," 

as  one  of  a  thousand  proofs  of  the  great  imperfection  of  Shakes- 
peare's scholastic  acquirements.  The  proof  is  a  cogent  one 
perhaps,  and  even  if  it  were  not,  it  could  be  spared,  for  there  is 
no  lack  of  others  to  which  no  exception  can  be  taken.  15 ut 
scholars  will  excuse  me  if  I  ask  in  the  name  of  those  wlio 
admire  Shakespeare  only  the  more  because  he  is  so  little  of  a 
classical  scholar,  so  little  of  a  Milton  or  Ben  Jonson,  which  of 
the  two  is  the  more  ridiculous — Shakespeare,  who  puts  Priam  in 
the  place  of  Aeneas  ;  or  that  Coryphaeus  of  classical  scholars, 
Bentley,who  bids  us  put  "T^calegon"in  place  of  ''so  woe-begone" 
in  Shakespeare's  line,  and  instead  of 

"  so  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  iroc-hctjojic,''^ 

read 

"  so  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  Vcalvcjon  /"  " 

The  whole  passage  hei  mihi,  qualis  erat  !  .  .  .  accepit 
PATRios  has  been  taken  by  Silius,  10.  508,  and  applied  almost 
rerhatim  to  Paullus  : 

"  hcu,  quis  erat  I  quaia  non  siniilis  niodo  Punlca  telis 
agmina  tm-banti !  vol  cum  Taulantia  regna 
vertit,  et  lUyrico  sunt  addita  vincla  tyranno ! 
pulvere  canities  atro,  arentique  cruore 
squalebat  barlia,  et  perfracti  tuibine  dentes 
muralis  saxi,  tuni  toto  corpora  vulnus."' 

Chateaubriand  (6^e></(?  du  CJiridiani^i))ic,])^xt  2,  livre  5,  c.  11), 
instituting  a  parallel  between  this  dream  of  Aeneas  and  tliat  in 
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wliich  Atlialie  (Racine,  Athalie,  ;?.  5)  sees  her  mother  Jesabel, 
observes :  "  Quel  Hector  parait  an  premier  moment  derant 
Enee,  tel  il  se  montre  a  la  fin.  Mais  la  pompe,  mais  I'eclat  eni- 
prunte  cle  JesaLel,  'pour  reparer  des  ans  I'irreparahle  outrage,' 
suivi  tout  a  coup,  non  d'une  forme  entiere,  mais 

.     .     '  de  lambeavix  affreux 
que  des  chiens  devoransse  disputaient  entr'  ciix,' 

est  une  sorte  de  ehangement  d'etat,  de  peripetie,  cpii  donne  au 
songe  de  Hacine  une  beaute  qui  manque  a  celui  de  Yirgile. 
Enfin  cette  ombre  d'une  mere  qui  se  baisse  vers  le  lit  de  sa  fille, 
comme  pour  s'y  cacher,  et  qui  se  transforme  tout  a  coup  '  en  os 
et  en  chairs  meurtris,'  est  une  de  ces  beautes  vagues,  de  ces  cir- 
constances  terribles,  de  la  vraie  nature  du  fantome."  In  reply 
to  which  criticism  I  shall  perhaps  be  permitted  to  observe  : 
first,  that  the  absence  from  Aeneas's  dream  of  a  "  peripetie" 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  so  much  and  so  justly  admired  in 
the  dream  of  Athalie,  so  far  from  being  a  defect,  is  rather  new 
evidence  of  that  superior  poetical  judgment  which  informed 
Virgil  that  the  proper  place  for  such  a  ''  peripetie"  was  not  in 
the  warning,  exhorting,  encouraging  dream  of  Aeneas,  but 
exactly  where  the  poet  has  placed  it,  in  the  horrifying  dream  of 
Tumus  {Acn.  7.  4^5)  : 

"  talibus  Alecto  dictis  exarsit  iu  iras,"  &c. 

It  was  witli  this  similar  dream  of  Turnus — with  that  Calybe 
changing  into  the  furious  Alecto  hissing  with  all  her  hj-dras  ;  oi* 
with  the  similar  dream  of  Eteocles — with  that  Tiresias  converted 
into  the  ominous  Laius  baring  his  divided  throat,  and  deluging 
his  grandson's  sleep  with  blood  ("  undanti  perfundit  vulnere 
somnum,"  8tat.  Thcb.  2.  1"2U),  not  with  the  totally  dissimilar 
Hector  of  the  totally  dissimilar  dream  of  Aeneas,  that  Cliateau- 
briand  might  have  correctly  compared  the  Jesabel  of  Athalie. 
But  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  I  use  this  plea  of  dissimi- 
larity as  a  mere  pretext  for  escliewing  a  comparison  from  -which 
my  favourite  Virgil  might  perhaps  issue  with  tarnished  laurels, 
I  beg  to  add,  secondly,  tliat  I  prefer  Aeneas's  dream  to 
Athalie's,    (r#),  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity — the  former 
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consisting  of  a  single  view  or  scene,  with  but  a  single  actor; 
while  the  latter  is  complicated  of  two  scenes,  each  with  its 
separate  actor,  and  those  scenes  so  far  distinct  and  independent 
of  each  other,  that  Chateaubriand  in  his  parallel  has  (whether 
disingenuously  or  through  mere  error  I  will  not  pretend  to  say) 
assumed  and  treated  one  of  them  as  the  whole  dream,  and  com- 
pared Aeneas's  dream  with  that  one,  without  making  any,  even 
the  least,  reference  or  allusion  to  the  other.     (I»),  Because  the 
ro/e  assigned  to  Hector  (viz.,  that  of  announcing  to  Aeneas  the 
capture  of  the  city  and  his  own  immediate  j)ersoual  danger ;  of 
urging,  and  thereby  justifying,  his  flight ;   of  conveying  to  him 
the  first  information  that  it  was  he  who  was  to  take  charge  of 
the  "  sacra"  of  Troy,  and  establish  for  them  a  new  and  great 
settlement  bej^ond  the  sea — that  settlement  no  less  than  the 
beginning  of  that  Roman   empire  whose  foundation  was   the 
subject  and  key  of  the  whole  poem — and  finally  of  actually 
committing  those   "  sacra"  into  his  hands)  confers  upon  Hector 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  a  real  character — of  one  of  the 
poet's  actual  dramatis  personae ;   while  Jesabel,  whose  part  rises 
little,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  production  of  a  certain  amount  of 
terror,  is  a  mere  phantom,  subsidiary  to  and  making  way  for 
the  child  Joas ;  who,  as  that  personage  of  the  dream  on  which 
the   whole   plot   and   future   incidents   of    the    drama    hinge, 
mainly  attracts  and  fixes  on  himself  the  interest.      Finally, 
Aeneas's  dream  is  to  be  preferred  to  Athalie"s,  because  the  former 
is  interwoven  with  and  forms  part  of  the  narrative  ;  the  latter 
stands  separate  from  it,  and  is  only  explanatory,  or,  at  the  most, 
casual.  The  sailing  of  the  ambushed  fleet  from  Tenedos,  Sinon's 
opening  the  claustra  of  the  wooden  horse,  the  descent  of  the 
chiefs  into  the  city,  the  throwing  wide  the  gates  to  the  whole 
Grecian  army,  Aeneas's  seeing  Hector  in  a  dream,  receiving 
from  him  the  "  sacra"  of  Troy,  waking  and  hearing  the  tumult, 
taking  arms,   &c.,  are   so  many  mutually  dependent  and  con- 
nected parts  of  the  same  history,  related  in  one  even  uninter- 
rupted tenor  by  the  same  narrator,  and  received  by  the  audience 
with  the  same  undoubting  faith  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  even. 
Athalie  herself  does  not  credit  her  own   dream  until  she  has 
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<lreamt  it  twice  over,  and  even  then,  when  she  comes  to  relate  it, 
thinks  it  necessary  to  warn  her  hearers,  in  verbiage  sufficiently 
French  and  tedious,  against  taking  so  bizarre  an  assemblage  of 
objects  of  different  kinds  for  the  work  of  chance  : 

"  de  tant  d'oLjets  divers  le  bizarre  assemblage 
pcut-t'tro  dii  hasard  vous  parait  im  oiivrage  ; 
moi-meme  qiielque  temps,  honteuse  de  ma  peur, 
je  I'ai  pris  pour  I'effet  d'une  sombre  vapeur. 
Mais  de  ce  souvenir  mou  ame  possedee 
a  deux  fois  en  dormant  re\Ti  la  meme  idee  ; 
deux  fois  mcs  tristes  yeux  se  sont  vu  retracer." 

I  should  not  j^erhaps  have  so  long  dwelt  on  this  comparison, 
if  Racine  had  not  been  put  forward,  not  merely  by  Chateaubriand 
but  by  so  many  other  French  critics,  and  by  the  French  nation 
generally,  as  the  French  Yirgil — in  his  other  performances 
ecpial,  in  AthaUe  superior,  to  the  Mantuan.  Alas  for  that 
superiority  which  even  here,  in  this  selected  passage  of  this 
selected  work,  is  guilty,  I  will  not  say  of  a  mere  inaccuracy  of 
f'X]3ression,  but  of  a  downright  confusion  of  ideas ;  inasmuch  as, 
Athalie  having  made  no  mention  of  the  real  Jesabel  but  only  of 
that  Jesabel  which  appeared  to  her  in  the  dream,  the  "  80)i 
ombre"  intended  by  Racine  to  refer  to  the  real  Jesabel  must 
of  necessity  be  referred  by  the  audience  or  reader  to  the  Jesabel 
of  the  dream,  andbe  understood  as  meaning  the  shade  of  that  appa- 
rition ;  or,  in  other  words,  althoiigli  Racine  undoubtedly  wished 
his  audience  to  understand  tliat  the  figure  wliich  "stooped  down 
to  embrace  Athalie  was  no  other  than  the  apparition  which  had 
just  spoken  to  her ;  yet  as  the  only  correlative  in  the  whole  con- 
text for  the  word  "  son"  is  tlie  p>receding  "  elle,"  the  sense 
which  he  has  actually  expressed  is,  that  the  figure  which  stooped 
down  to  embrace  Athalie  was  not  that  figure  which  had  just 
spoken  to  her,  but  only  the  shade  of  that  figure,  i.  c,  the  sliade 
of  a  shade — a  confusion  of  ideas,  or,  to  use  the  milder  term,  an 
inaccuracy  of  expression,  for  which  we  in  vain  seek  a  parallel 
even  in  the  least  correct  of  tlie  Latin  authors. 
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279-287. 


FLENS — MORATUR 


Flens  ipse. — "  Non  minus  quam  ille, "  Forbiger,  correctly. 
Compare  Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  1. 1^.  53 : 

"  et  narrare  meosj/oitijfciis  ijisc  labores." 

0  LUX  DARDANiAE.  Compare  Cic.  ad  Fam.  lU-  o  :  "  Si  tu  et 
TuUia,  lux  nostra,  valetis,  ego  et  suavissimus  Cicero  valemus." 
Pincl.  OL  ;?.  9  (eel.  Dissen)  :  SdctAa/t-  r'  i^av  n(j)Oa\/ioQ.  Ihid. 
6.  10 : 

TToOew  (TTpaTias  o(pQa\iJ.ov  e/aas, 
a/jLcpoTepoi'  fxavTiv  t   ayaOov  Kai  Sovpi  /j-apvaffOai. 

ExsPECTATE  :  not  expected ;  hwi  longed  for,  desired,  desiderated, 
as  Cic.  pro  domo  (ed.  Lamb.),  406  :  "  Cum  illo  die  minus  vale- 
rem,  in  senatum  nominatim  vocabar.  Yeni  exspectatus  .  .  .  meae 
valetudinis  ratio  non  liabebatur."     Ter.  Ade/ph.  5.  k..  20  : 

''  ilium,  lit  vivat,  optant ;  lueain  autera  \i\ori(!m.cxs2]ectanf.." 

ExsPECTATE  VENis.  Compare  Cicero,  just  quoted  :  "  Veni 
exspectatus." 

TJt  te  .  .  .  DEFEssi  ASPiciMUs!  &e. — Ut  bclongs  not  to 
DEFESSi  (Voss,  Wagner),  but,  as  sufficiently  shown  by  the  ex- 
actly corresponding  [Aen.  8.  IBIf)  ■ 

"  id  te,  fortissime  Teucmm, 
accipio  agnoncoque  libeiis  !  Vt  verba  parentis 
et  vocem  Aucbisae  niagni  vultumque  recordor, 

to  ASPICIMUS,  the  force  of  which  is  increased  by  defessi,  as  in  the 
passage  just  quoted  that  of  "accipio"  and  "agnosco"  is  in- 
creased by  "  libens."  Translate  therefore  :  "  How  we  behold 
you  !  i.  c.,  with  what  pleasure  we  behold  you  !  "  exactly  as  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  just  quoted  parallel  (even  without  attending  at 
all  to  the  "  libens")  :  "  How  I  receive  and  recognise  you !  i.e.,  how 
gladly  I  receive  and  recognise  you  !  "  and  in  the  second  it  is 
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"  Ut  recordor,"  *'  how  I  remember  !  /.  c.  ]ir»w  well  I  remember! " 
Conington  coincides  with  this  interpretation. 

Te  post  URBis  LAi'.OREs  AspiciMUS  !  Querj,  is  there  a  tacit 
reference  here  to  the  expression  of  the  Greeks,  wQoawTTov  ttoAewc  r" 

Ille  nihil.  Xot,  he  ilocx  not  sa>/  ani/thiug,  for,  as  immediately 
appears,  he  says  a  great  deal,  but,  taken  together  with  the  com- 
plement,  NEC   ME   QLAERENTEM   VAX  A   MORATUR,   hc   do€S  liot  mij 

anijthing  in  rephj,  nor  mind  mi/  vain  inquiries,  i.  e.,  he  does  not  xcnj 
(I ny thing  in  reply  to  my  vain  inquiries. 

Nec  ]me  quaerentem  vaxa  MORATUR.  Not,  as  I  have  ren- 
dered it  in  my  "  Adversaria  Virgiliana,"  does  not  delay  me  (i.  e., 
my  instant  flight)  by  ansivering  my  idle  inquiries,  but,  does  not 
mind  me  ashing  idle  questions,  i.  e.,  does  not  mind  my  idle  ques- 
tions. Compare  0.  400  :  "  nec  dona  moror"  [nor  do  I  mind,  /.  e.^ 
care  for,  pay  attention  to,  the  presents].  Leopardi,  so  often 
astray  in  his  translation,  is  right  in  this  instance  :  "  ne  di  mie 
vane  inchieste  ciu-a."  * 


*  As  remarked  above,  I  formerly  entertained  a  different  ojnnion  on  the  text.  I 
may  add  that  in  favonr  of  this  other  vio^v  I  had  noted  the  following-  passages  : — • 
Aoi.  1.  07 Jt  : 

"  liunc  Phoenissa  tenet  Dido  blandisque  i/torafiir 
vocibus." 

Luer.  G.  *2i.j  (quoted  by  Conington) : 

"  cxpediara  necjue  te  in  prouiissis  plura  morabor.' 


Kor.  T.p.  .?.  1. 


Gcorr/.  2.  Jt'- 


"  si  longo  sermonc  mover  tua  tcmpora,  Caesar." 


.     .     .     "  non  hie  to  carmine  ficto 
afqiie  per  ambaijcs  et  long^a  exorsa  icnebo." 
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290-301. 

HOSTIS SONITUS 


VJE.  LECT. 

AI.TA  A  crLMiKE  UI  "Wakef .  ;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Wagn.  [Led,  Virg.  and 
Praest.) 

ALTO  A  CULMINE  I  Viit.  (ALTO  CULMINE,  the  A  in  original  ink)  ;  Pal. : 
Med.  (a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  added  A  has  been  omitted  by 
Foggini) ;  Ver.  Ill  Pierius  ;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins.  ;  X 
Heins.  (1670);  Philippe;  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Hcyu.) ; 
llibbeck. 

0  Rom.,  St.  Gull. 


VAR.  LECT. 
\_pH)id.']  QUAEKE :  JiAGNA  TEEEKRATO  IM  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670). 

\_punct.']  QUAERE  MAGNA,  PERERKATO  III  Servius ;  Yoss. 

\^intnd.']  QUAERE,  MAGNA  PEEERRATO  III  "  Multi  QUAERE  distinguunt,  ot 
sic  snbiungunt :  magna  pererrato,"  Servius ;  Heyne ;  Brunck ; 
"Wakef.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Pro  est.)  ;  Lad.  ;  Ribb. 


E.UIT  ALTO  A  CULMINE  TROLA.     Compare  Horn.  //.  11.  117 : 

OS  hri  TToWawv  izoXiwv  KareXvffe  Kaprjva, 
7j5'  en  Kai  Kvcrei. 

Fatorum  co>[ites,  literally,  coinpanions  of  your  fates,  but,  in 
sense,  your  comjjanioua  in  your  fates ;  i.  e.,to  share  your  fates,  to  par- 
take of  the  same  good  or  evil  which  befalls  you.  Hector  performs 
only  the  one  act,  viz.,  that  described  in  the  words  manibus  .  .  . 
iGNEM,  and  this  act  is  accompanied  with  the  words  iios  cape 
VATORUM  coMiTES.  Tliis  is  Undoubtedly  the  meaning,  whether 
we  understand  the  word  pexates  to  mean  several  statuettes, 
which  are  represented  at  verse  296  by  the  most  considerable  of 
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them,  VESTA  ;  or  whether  we  consider  the  penates  of  verse  293 
and  the  vesta  of  verse  296  to  mean  one  and  the  same  thing,  viz., 
tlie  statuette  of  Yesta  alone. 

It  has  also  been  thought  that  the  visioned  Hector  actually 
puts  the  real  objects  into  the  hands  of  Aeneas,  not  merely  seems 
to  put  them — an  opinion  which  certainly  derives  general  coun- 
tenance from  the  fashion  of  visions  to  perform  (let  him  explain  it 
who  can)  real  and  substantial  acts  ^as,  for  instance,  Yenus  in  a 
dream  puts  into  the  hands  of  Polvxo  a  real  sword,  Stat.  TJieh. 
o.  139 : 

"  '  ipsa  faces  alias,  melioraque  foedcra  iimgam,' 
dixit,  et  hoc  fen-um  stratis,  hoc  (credite)  femim, 
impositit''), 

but  to  which  there  seems  to  me  to  be  this  strong  objection,  that 
it  is  little  likely  our  author  would  have  made  so  remarkable  a 
statement  without  some  historical  or  mythical  authority  for  it ; 
and  if  there  had  been  any  such,  some  notice  of  or  reference  to  it 
would  have  been  found  somewhere  among  the  ancient  ^vTiters ; 
whereas  so  far  is  such  reference  from  being  to  be  found,  that 
there  is  not  to  be  found  even  so  much  as  a  repetition  of  the 
statement  on  the  authority  of  Yirgil. 

Magna  (verse  295).  Not  quae  statues  magna,  but  moenia 
MAGNA,  QUAE  STATUES:  (1),  On  accouut  of  the  much  greater 
emphasis  thus  thrown  on  magna  (see  Hem.  on  2.  246).  ("8), 
Because,  according  to  my  sense  at  least,  the  line  reads  so  much 
better  broken  than  wholly  unbroken — not  to  say  that  it  is  so 
much  according  to  our  author's  manner  so  to  break  his  lines  by 
a  pause  after  the  first  or  second  word,  thus  at  one  and  the  same 
time  better  connecting  the  lines  in  respect  of  sense,  and  better 
preventing  that  sing-song  which  inevitably  results  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  separate  thoughts  within  an  equal  number  of 
separate  lines,  the  beauty  of  short  poems,  but  the  great  damning 
defect  of  long,  especially  of  the  long  Latin  poems  of  the  early 
churchmen,  and,  with  perhaps  the  single  brilliant  exception  of 
the  Paradise  Lost  and  Regained^  of  all  the  long  poems  of  modern 
languages.  And  (3),  Because  such  is  the  structure  in  the  re- 
petition of  the  injunction,  -3.  Io9  : 
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.     .     "  tu  inocnia  magnis 
inacjiia  para,  loiigiimque  fiigae  ne  linqaic  laborcm." 

Et  manibus  .  .  .  iGNEM. — It  has  Leen  thought  (Conington 
U(l  locum)  that  the  act  here  described  is  separate  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  an  act  with  which  Hector's  gliost  accompanied  the 
words  Hos  CAPE,  verses  294  et  seq.  In  other  words,  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  ghost  while  uttering  tlie  words  iios  cape,  &c., 
piit  the  Penates  into  the  hands  of  Aeneas^  and  only  now,  after 
he  has  ceased  to  speak,  brings  Vesta  out  of  the  penetralia  and 
23uts  her  also  into  his  hands.  This  is  tlie  usual  error  of  under- 
standing our  author's  words  too  literally.  The  fact  is,  the  ghost 
does  it  not  really,  but  only  in  a])pearance.  Compare  Yal.  Flacc. 
5.  242  (of  Phrixus,  in  the  vision,  appealing  to  put  the  golden 
fleece  into  Jason's  hands) : 

"  flixit  ct  admota  paiiter  fatalia  visas 
tradere  terga  marm." 

DiVERSo  LUCTU. — Divcrsus  indicates  difference,  not  of  kind 
or  quality,  but  of  situation.  "  Diversus  luctus"  :  icne  in  a  quartrr 
of  the  city  at  some  dintancc  fro))i  the  home  of  Anehisrs.  By  this 
single  word  thus  happily  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  action,  not  only  is  the  reader  carried  at  once  out  of  tlie 
retii'ed  house  in  which  Aeneas  is  sleeping,  into  the  midst  of  the 
sacking  and  burning  of  the  city,  but  time  allowed  for  the  nume- 
rous events  described  by  Pantheus  (verses  325  et  xcqq.)  to  occur 
before  Aeneas  is  awakened  by  the  noise. 

UUAMQUAM  SECllETA  PAREXTIS  AXCHISAE  DOMUS    ARBORIBUS- 

QUE  OBTECTA  RECEssiT. — One  of  the  objections  made  by  Napo- 
leon (see  his  "  Note  sur  le  deuxieme  livre  de  I'Eneide,"  quoted 
in  Rem.  on  verse  5)  to  Virgil's  account  of  the  taking  of  Troy  is, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Aeneas,  "  dans  ce  peu  d'heures  et 
malgre  les  combats,"  to  have  made  numerous  joiu'neys  ("  plu- 
sieurs  voyages")  to  the  house  of  Anchises,  situated  "  dans  un 
bois  a  une  demi-lieue  de  Troyes  [-v'V']."  Tliis  criticism  is  doubly 
erroneous ;  first,  because  the  house  of  Anchises  was  not  half  a 
league's  distance,  nor  any  distance,  from  Troy,  but  in  Troy 
itself,  as  evidenced  by  tlie  account  (verses  730,  753)  of  Aeneas's 
flight  from  Anchises'  house,  oi(t  o/'Troy,  throiigli  the  gate  of  the 
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city  ;  and,  secondly,  because  Aeneas  visits  the  house  only  twice, 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions  (as  if  Yirgil  had  been  careful  to 
guard  against  any  demiu^  being  made  to  so  many  as  even  two 
visits  to  a  house  situated,  as  he  here  informs  us,  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  town)  is  miraculously  expedited  by  a  goddess. 

I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  regarded  as  an  extenuation, 
and  not  rather  as  an  aggravation,  of  Xapoleon's  error,  that  he 
has  here  (as  in  the  other  parts  of  his  critique)  depended  wholly 
on  DeUlle's  very  incorrect  translation  : 

"  cleja  le  bniit  affreux  (quoique  loin  de  la  viUe 
inon  pere  eut  sa  demciire  a u  fond  cVtm  bois  tranquille),  (S:e." 

It  was  incumbent  on  him,  before  he  sent  forward  to  the  world, 
under  the  sanction  of  his  illustrious  name,  a  condemnation  of 
the  second  book  of  the  Aeneid  both  in  the  general  and  in  the 
detail,  to  have  taken,  at  least,  ordinary  pains  to  ascertain 
Yirgil's  true  meaning  ;  and  to  have  assured  himself  that  he  was 
not  fulminating  his  condemnation  against  errors  the  greater  part 
of  which  had  no  existence  except  in  tlie  false  medium  tlirough 
which  alone  (as  sufficiently  evidenced  both  by  liis  own  words  and 
his  quotations)  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  Virgil. 


302-312. 

SUMMI — UCALEGON 


Fastigia  tecti,  i.  e.,  tedum  faHtUjatum ;  a  sloping  or  ridged  roof, 
such  as  is  commonly  used  throughout  IJurope  at  the  present  day. 
That  this  is  tlie  meaning  of  the  term  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  passage  in  which  Livy  describes  the  testudo  (44.  9)  : 
*'  Scutis  super  capita  densatis,  stantibus  priniis,  seeiuidis  submis- 
bioribus,  tertiis  magis  et  quartis,  posLremis  etiam  genu  nisis, 
/((HtujatfDn  fiicjit  Uda  aeilificionim  .sioif  testudinem  faciebant." 

TUM     VERO     MANIFESTA    EIDES,    UANAUMQUE    rATESCUNT    IX- 
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siDiAE. — TuM  VERO  Hiarks  as  usual  the  acme,  tlie  extreme  degree. 
He  had  first  heard  the  noise,  increasing  continually  in  nearness 
and  clearness  (et  magis  atque  magis  .  .  .  clakescunt  sonitus, 
ARMORUMQUE  iNGRUiT  horror),  hut  now  from  the  top  of  the 
house  (tum  vero)  all  is  plain. 

Manifesta  FIDES. — "  Nou  somuii,  ut  quidam  Yolunt,  sed 
fraudis  Graecorum,"  Servius,  La  Cerda.  But  the  "  frausGfrae- 
corum"  being  the  very  thing  of  which  the  dream  had  told,  the 
"  FIDES  fraudis  Graecorum,"  i.e.,  the  truth  of  the  Grecian  fraud, 
comes  to  be  the  truth  of  the  dream — tum  vero  manifesta  fides, 
f/ieii  indeed  the  truth  of  irhat  the  dream  had  told  uyis  plain ;  da- 
xaumque  patescunt  insidiae,  and  the  ixsidiae  of  the  Da}iai  are 
open  to  my  senses.  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  Conington,  that 
"  it  matters  little  whether  manifesta  be  taken  as  a  predicate,  or 
FIDES  constructed  with  patescunt."  The  two  distinct  predica- 
tions, fides  [est]  MANIFESTA  and  insidiae  patescunt,  have 
double  the  force  and  energy  of  the  single  predication,  manifesta 
fides  insidiaeque  patescunt,  and  Yirgil  prefers  wherever  he 
can  to  make  distinct  separate  sentences — the  making  one  verb 
serve  two  clauses  being  with  him  the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
imless  where  some  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  the  contrary 
proceeding.  Even  taking  the  words  as  they  occur  in  Livj-,  G.  13 
("manifesta  fides,  publica  ope  Yolscos  hostes  adiutos"),  to 
guide  us  in  our  analj^sis  of  the  Virgilian  sentence,  we  have  still 
the  double  predication : — Then  indeed  (there  is)  clear  proof, 
clear  evidence  (in  other  words  :  the  truth  is  clear) ;  and  the 
insidiae  of  the  Danai  are  exposed,  lie  wide  open.  The  second 
clause  is,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  explanatory  of  the  first.  The 
Latin  fides  is  here,  as  always,  precisely  the  Greek  Triarig. 

I  do  not  at  all  doubt  but  that  there  is  a  direct  reference  in 
the  words  to  the  words  of  the  chorus  in  Aesch.  Sejit.  c.  Thel. 
HI^S  (ed.  Blomf.).  The  chorus  who  have  lieard  from  the  ayytXoc 
the  account  of  the  death  of  the  two  brothers  by  each  other's 
hands  sees  the  two  dead  bodies  brought  in  on  the  stage  and 
says : 

■r]\Qe  5'  oi- 
axTa  Trrj^iar'  ov  Koyoi. 
To5'  ai/ToSTjAo'   irpolimos  ayyi\ov  \oyos. 
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manifesta  fides  was  a  current  expression  among  the  Romans. 
<Jur  text  affords  one  instance  of  its  use.  A  second  instance 
occurs  in  Livy  as  above  quoted  ;  a  third  in  Lucan,  1.  522  ;  and  I 
doubt  not  there  are  many  others.  The  precise  expression  in  the 
precise  sense  has  descended  into  the  Italian.  Compare  BiagioH, 
on  Dante,  InfevnOy  2.  98  :  "  In  prova  della  prima  parte  si  puo 
addurre  .  .  .  queste  parole  del  Convito,  che  ne  fanno  nuDtifesta 
fedo.r 

Iam  PRoxiMUS  ARDET  ucALEGON. — The  prosopopoeia  is  plain 
and  unobjectionable :  Ucalegon  for  Ucalegons  house.  It  is 
seldom  our  author  uses  the  figure  so  happily,  only  too  often  he 
introduces  with  it  confusion  into  a  picture  otherwise  faultless, 
<u\  (jr.  (n),  Aeii.  5.  203  : 

"  naniquc  furens  animi  dum  proram  ad  saxa  siiburguet 
interior  spatioque  snbit  Sergestus  iniquo 
infelix  saxis  in  prociuTentibus  haesit ;" 

where  it  is  the  real  bodily  Sergestus  who  is  "  furens"  and 
"infelix,"  and  who  *' suburguet,"  while  it  is  only  the  figured 
Sergestus,  i.e.y  the  ship  of  Sergestus  Avhich  "subit"  and  "haesit." 
Also  ip],  5.  270 : 

*'  cum  saevo  e  scopiilo  midta  vix  arte  revuhusj 
amissis  remis  atque  ordine  deb  His  uno, 
irrisam  sine  honore  ratem  Sergestus  agebat ;" 

where  it  is  the  real  bodily  Sergestus  who  "  agebat  ratem," 
while  it  is  only  the  figured  Sergestus,  i.e.,  the  rates  itself 
which  is  "revulsus"  and  "  debilis"  ;  and  (e),  10.  207  : 

"  it  gravis  Auhstes,  centenaque  arbore  fluctiim 

rerberat  assiirgens : 

hitnc  vebit  iiiinianis  Triton," 

Avhere,  if  we  understand  Aulestes  to  be  a  prosopopoeia  of  the 
sliip,  i.  €.,  to  mean  the  ship  itself,  we  have  the  sliip  carried  by 
itself  the  ship  on  board  the  ship  ("  hunc  vehit  immanis  Triton") ; 
and  if  we  understand  Aulestes  to  be  the  veritable  captain 
Aulestes  himself,  we  have  the  veritable  captain  Aulestes  himself 
not  only  heavy  ("  gravis")  but,  notwithstanding  his  heaviness, 
rising  to  and  lashing  the  sea  with  a  hundred  oars,  a  piece  of 
confusion  worthy  of  Bavins  or  Maevius. 

UKNUY,  AENEIUIi.V,  VOL.  II.  11 
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Instances  of  this  sort  of  confusion,  this  intermixture,  direct 
and  figurative,  are  unhappily  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  our 
author,  that  I  have  sometimes  been  disposed  to  explain  "  ilium 
expirantem"  (where  see  Kem.)  in  a  similar  manner,  and  to  un- 
derstand "  ilium"  literally  in  respect  of  "  expirantem  transfixo 
pectore  flammas,"  and  figuratively,  or  as  a  prosopopoeia  of  tlio 
ship,  in  respect  of  "  turbine  compuit  scopuloque  infixit  acuto"  : 
an  explication  which  I  have  however  been  prevented  from  ulti- 
mately adopting,  first,  by  its  too  great  aberration  from  the 
Homeric  myth ;  and  secondly,  by  the  too  great  lameness  and 
commonplace  of  the  picture  it  presents. 


320-327. 

SACRA  MANU  A'lCTOSQUE  DECS  PARVUMQUE  NEPOTEM 
IPSE  TRAHIT  CURSUQUE  AMENS  AD  LIMINA  TENDIT 
QUO  RES  SUMMA  LOCO  PANTHU  QUAM  PRENDIMUS  ARCEM 
VIX  EA  FATUS  ERAM  GEMITU  CUM  TALIA  REDDIT 
VEXIT  SUMMA  DIES  ET  INELUCTABILE  TEMPUS 
DARDAKIAE  EUIMUS  TROES  FUIT  ILIUM  ET  INGENS 
GLORIA  TEUCRORUM  FERUS  OMNIA  lUPITF.R  ARGOS 
TRANSTULIT 


Sacra  .  .  .  traiiit.  Compare  Callim,  Lavacv.  Pallad.  38  (of 
Eumedes,  priest  of  Minerva)  : 

OS  TTOKa  ^ovXfVTOv  yvovs  fin  oi  davarov 
Safiov  eTOLfxa^ovTa,  (pvya  reov  ipov  ayaKfia 
a>;(6T"  (X^^t  Kpsiov  5'  fis  opos  wKiffaTO. 

Deos  is  the  explanation  of  sacra,  and  the  meaning  is,  not  flir 
mcrcd  ohjecfs  cnul  the  gods'  images,  but  the  saered  images  of  the 
gods,  first  because  Pantheus  would  be  too  much  encumbered  b}' 
three  different  objects — sacred  things,  gods'  images,  and  his 
grandson  ;  and  se(.'  )ndly,  because  we  find  sacra,  by  itself  and 
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without  any  explanation,  meaning  sacred  iinafjcs,  or  images  of 
the  gods,  as  Ovid,  Met.  10.  690 :  "  sacra  retorserunt  oculos." 
Ibid.  G2U  : 

.     .     .     "  sfu-ya  ft,  sacra  altera,  patrem, 
fert  humeris,  venerabile  oim?,  Cythcreius  heros." 

Ovid,  Fast.  1.  527  : 

"  iain  pins  Aeneas  sacra  et,  sacra  altera,  patrem, 
afferet.     Iliacos  excipe,  Vesta,  deos." 

Ovid,  Heroid.  7.  157  (Dido  to  Aeneas)  : 

"  tn  modo  per  matrcm  fraternac|iie  tela,  sagittas, 

perque  fugae  coinites,  Dardaua  sacrx,  deos." 

This  use  of  sacra  to  signify,  kut  i^o\r]v,  the  images  of  the 
gods  exactly  corresponds  to  the  use  of  iusta  to  signify  funeral, 
of  tithes  to  signify  the  special  tenths  which  are  the  church's 
dues,  &c. 

Quo  RES  SL'MMA  LOCO,  PANTHU,    QUAM  PREXDIMUS  ARCEM  ? 

The  meaning  of  this  passage,  so  much  and  to  so  little  purpose 
disputed  by  the  commentators,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  no 
less  by  Silius's  imitation,  1.  598: 

"  o  patria,  o  Fidei  domus  iuclyta,  quo  tua  nunc  sunt 
fata  loco  ?  sacraene  manent  in  collibus  arces?" 

the  first  clause  of  which  is  the  first,  and  the  second  clause  of 
M'hich  is  the  second  clause  of  Virgil's  sentence  expressed  in  diffe- 
i-ent  words,  than  by  Plautus's  prototype,  Mercat.  986  (ed. 
Eitschl)  : 

"  ubi  loci  siet  res  sumnia  pul)lica  r" 

Qlo  loco,  not,    irhcre  ?  but   in    lehut   condition  .'*     Compare 
Senec.  Hippol.  358 : 

Chor.   "  altnx,  profare  ;  quid  f.'ras  ?  (y/^f>nani  in  locn  est 
regina?  sa(!vis  cc<|uis  est  Haniniis  modus?" 

[not,  u'lierc  is,  but  /;/  trhat  co)iditlo)i  is  the  queen  ?  as  shown  by 
''  saevis,"  &c.,  and  by^the  answer  "  spes  nulla,"  &c.].  Lucan,  S. 
507 : 

"  noscis,  puer  inip/ol)e,  ncs/is, 
t/Ko  tua  sit  fortuiia    oco'" 

11* 
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[^in  ichat  comUtioii  thii  fortune  is].     Terent.  Adelph.  3.  2.  1^6  : 

"  peiorc  res  loro  won  potls  est  esse,  qiiam  in  hoc,  quo  nunc  sita  est." 

Quo  RES  suMMA  LOCO  ?  Ill  icJud  Condition  is  the  State  ?  Res 
SUMMA,  our  alt,  tlie  main  eltanee,  that  on  ichicJi  everything  hinrjeSy 
by  consequeuce,  tJie  State,  '"  salus  suprema  publica."  See  Aen. 
11.302;  Ovid,  Ileroid.  7.  12;  C.  Nepos,  l^umen.  9.  2;  Liv. 
33.  7  and  8  ;  Hid.  lioni.  Parth.  App.  tributa :  (pofioj  cs  -n-epi 
Tov  avfATTavTOQ,  a/ua  kqi  irodut  tov  iraiSog.  Procop.  de  Bello 
Gothico,  o.  13  :  BtXtaa/otoc  Sf  inpi  re  t»j  Pwjujj  kqi  roig  oX 
TTpaynaai  CH<jag.  La  Riforma  [newspaper],  Firenze,  4  Gren. 
1868:  "Yedendo  la  persistenza  del  conte  Menabrea  [prime 
minister]  a  voler  teuere  in  mano  la  sonuna  della  cose  italiane." 
Milton,  Par.  Lost,  6.  671  : 

"  had  not  the  Almighty  Father,  where  he  sits 
shrined  in  his  sanctuary'of  heaven  secure, 
consulting  on  the  s?im  of  things,  foreseen 
this  tumult,  and  permitted  all,  advised;" 

and  again,  verse  G97  : 

.     .     .     "  which  makes 
wild  work  in  heaven,  and  dangerous  to  the  main.'''' 

QuAM  PRENDiMUS  ARCEM  ? — //'  we  throw  ourselves  into  the 
*^  arx,"  2chat  hind  of  an  arx  shall  we  find  it  to  he?  is  the  'Wir^* 
any  longer  defensible  '?  Compare  Cic.  ad  Fam.  lli..  5  :  "  Etsi  in 
quam  rempublicam  veniamus  intelligo."  Prendimus  is  nearly 
as  in  Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  3.  112 :  "  Pbaron  prebendit,  atque  ibi 
praesidium  posuit."  Aeneas  uses  tbe  present  tense  because  be 
is  actually  (see  verse  315)  on  bis  way  to  tbe  "arx"  at  tbe 
moment  wben  be  meets  Pantlieus  coming  from  it,  verse  319, 

Tbe  questions  quo  res  summa  eoco  ?  and  quam  prendimus 
ARCEM  ?  are  not  to  be  considered  as  two  distinct  independent 
questions,  but  tbe  second  as  supplementary  to  tbe  first,  tbe 
RES  SUMMA  being  lost  if  tbe  "  arx  "  was  lost.  Compare  Aris- 
teas,  IL'st.  72  interpret uni  (Gallandi,  vol.  ii.,  p.  784),  of  tbe  arx 
wbicb  stood  beside  tbe  temple  of  Jerusalem  :  tuv  S»/  itoov  rr^u 
TTuauv  tivai  <;^uA«kj)i'  r»)v  uKfuiv.  Tbe  second  clause  of  tbe  verse 
is  tbus  a  variety  of  tbe  fii'st,  and  sets  before  tbe  reader  in  tbe 
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concrete  form  that  whicli  the  first  presents  merely  in  the  ab- 
stract. See  also  Sil.  Ital.,  as  above,  where  precisely  the  same 
two  questions  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  each  other. 
Inell'ctabile  tempus. — Not  incdtahlc,  but  out  of  which  there 
is  no  possibility  of  escaping  by  any  crertion ;  therefore,  final,  that 
shall  finish  and  utterly  destroy  ns,  as  Stat.  Theh.  J.  J^5  (of  the 
Nemean  forest) : 

"  quippe  obtcnta  oonii;?,  ot  iid'hictahUis  umbra" 

[so  dense,  intricate,  and  large,  that  no  exertion  would  get  you 
out  of  it].  Senec.  Nat.  Qitaest.  6.  7 :  "  Ineluctabiles  navigio 
paludes,  nee  ipsis  quidem  inter  se  pervias  quibiis  incoluntur." 
Ibid.  6.  8 :  "  Pervenimus  ad  immensas  paludes,  quarum  exitimi 
ncc  incolae  noverant  nee  sperare  quisquam  potest,  ita  implicitae 
acj^uis  herbae  sunt;  et  aquae  nee  pediti  eluctabiles,  nee  navigio, 
quod,  nisi  parvum  et  unius  capax,  limosa  et  obsita  palus  non 
ferat."  Compare  our  author's  use  of  the  similar  verb  at  Georg. 
3.  Sj^o  :  "  aqua  eluctabitur  omnis"  [the  whole  of  the  water  will 
make  its  way  out].  AvairaXaiarog  seems  to  be  used  in  the  same 
sense  by  Euripides,  Alccst.  889  (ed.  Fix.) :  Tv\a,  Tv\a  cva-n-a- 
XataTOQ  iiKtt  [fatum,  fatum  ineluctabile  venit] ;  and  a(l)VKTog  by 
the  same  author,  one  himdi-ed  lines  farther  on  in  the  same  play  : 
Kai  CT  £1'  a(pVKTOiai  \ipu)v  fjAf  Out  ctafiot^. 

FuiMiis  TROEs,  Fi-iT  iLiu.M. — The  full  forcc  of  these  expres- 
sions will  be  perceived  by  those  readers  only  who  bear  in  mind 
that  among  the  Romans  the  death  of  an  individual  was,  not 
unfrequently,  announced  to  his  friends  by  the  word  fuit;  see, 
in  Wernsdorf's  Poetae  Latini Miuores,  "  Elegia  incerti  auctoris  de 
Maecenat.  morib."  : 

"  mollibus  ex  oculis  alii[uis  til)i  procidet  luinior, 
cum  dicar  subita  xocQ,  fidssc,  tibi." 

So  also  riautus.  True.  1.  2.  93 : 

"  horresco  tniscra,  mcntio  quotirs  fit  paiiionis; 
ita  pacuo  tihv  fait  I'hionesium  ;" 

and  Pseud.  2/^0  (ed.  Ritschl)  : 

.    ''La.  (iuis  est,  qui  iiK)nnii  mi  i)l)(upato  niolostam  optulit  ? 
J's.  Qui  tibi  ■^o'jpitalis  fuit.      I5\.    Mortuost,  qui/(«J< ;  qui  est,  is  vivost  " 
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(where  there  is  a  play  upon  this  meaning  of  the  word).  Ihid. 
Mostell.  820  (ed.  Ilitschl)  Simo  (selling  his  house) : 

.     .     .     ' '  Pol  niihi 
eo  pretio  empti  fuerant  olim.    Tuax.  Aiuliu  '  Fiurant '  diceie  't 
A'ix  Yidctur  continere  lacnimas  " 

(where  there  is  a  similar  play  upon  the  word  "  fuerant").  Com- 
pare also  Cicero's  announcement  of  the  execution  of  the  Catili- 
narian  conspirators,  "  vixerunt ;  ''  and  Schiller,  Mar.  Stuarl, 
act  4,  sc.  11 : 

.     .     '■^  lone  hat  [idchf, 
wcmi  ic-li  dies  blatt  aiis  meiiieu  liaudeu  gebe." 

Cliarlotte  Corday  in  her  letter  to  Barbaroux,  written  on  the  eve 
of  her  execution,  and  preserved  in  Lamartine's  Ilistoire  dr-s 
Ofro))di)is  (44.  30),  refers  to  this  Roman  mode  of  expression  : 
'•  C'est  demain  a  huit  heures  que  I'on  me  juge.  Probablement 
a  niidi  j'o/irai  teen,  pour  parler  le  langage  llomain."  So  also 
Manzoni,  //  Cinque  Maggio  (of  Napoleon)  : 

"  cl  fu  :  siccome  immobilo 
dato  il  mortal  sospiro 
stette  la  spoglia  immemore 
orba  di  tanto  spiro, 
cosi  percossa,  attonita 
la  terra  al  mmzio  sta." 

Accordingly  the  meaning  of  om'  text  is  not :  We  were  Trojai/^-, 
Init  tve  Trojans  no  longer  exist,  Ilium  no  longer  exists,  all  is  past ; 
exactly  as  Aen.  7.  ^13  :  "  sed  fortuna  fuit "  [its  fortune  is  past 
and  gone].  From  the  Latin  fuit,  used  in  the  above  sense,  come 
both  the  Italian  fu  and  the  French  feu,  defunct,  as  is  placed 
bej'ond  all  doubt  by  the  plm-al  furent — "  Les  notaires  de  quel- 
(j^ues  provinces  disent  encore,  au  pluriel,  furent,  en  parlant,  de 
deux  personnes  conjointes  et  decedees,"  Trevoux  ;  and  to  the 
8ame  effect,  Furetiere.  Corresponding  to  this  use  of  the  past 
lenses  of  the  verb  sum,  emphatically,  to  express  death,  i.  e.,  the 
cessation  of  existence,  was  the  use  of  its  present  tenses  to  express 
life,  i.  e.,  the  continuance  of  existence  (as  Stat.  ^ilv.  1.  li.  1  : 

"r9/i,s',  io  SiipiTi,  noc  incxorabilc  Cl(jtbo 
vohit  opus."' 

Matth.  2.  18  :  "  Ilachel  weeping  for  her  childi-en,   and  would 
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not  be  comforted,  because  tliey  are  not  (oyic  iiai)."'  Soph. 
Anfig.  567 : 

a\\'  7)5e  /xevTOi  /utj  \ey'.     ov  yap  effr'  en) 

and  of  its  future  tense,  to  ex-press  fit  fii  re  existence,  /.  c,  existence 
after  death,  as  Cic.  ad  Fain.  6.  3 :  "  Nee  euim,  dum  cro,  angar 
ulla  re,  cum  omni  vacem  culpa  :  et  si  non  ero,  sensu  omnino 
carebo." 

Et  ingexs  gloria  teucrorum. — Heyne  need  not  have 
doubted  that  these  words  are  a  translation  of  Euripides,  Troad. 
o81  : 

AxDUOM.  TTptv  ttot'  ■n/j.ev. 

IIec.  Bi^aK    o\fios'    ffe^oKe  Tpoia. 

AxDllOM.       TKaixoiv. 

The  similarity  is  far  too  great  to  be  accidental. 
Transtulit  argos.     Compare  Lucan,  2.  136  : 

"  tunc  cum  paene  caput  mundi,  rcnimque  potestas 
mutavit  franxh.rta  locum  "  tfcc. 


330-335. 

PORTIS  ALII  BIPATENTI15US  AUSUNT 
MILLIA  QUOT  MAGNIS  UNQUAM  VEXERE  MYCENIS 
OBSEDERE  ALII  TELIS  ANGUSTA  VI ARUM 
OPPOSITI  STAT  FERRI  ACIES  MUCRONE  CORUSCO 
STRICTA  PARATA  NEC!  VIX  PRIMI  PRAELIA  TENTANT 
PORTARUM  VIGILKS  ET  CAECO  MA  RTF,  KFSISTUXT 


VAlt.  LECT. 

m:>'quaii  [or  >tmquam]  II  1 1.     Ill  Prino. ;  V'cii.  14Tl2,  14T<5 ;  Mil.  1 17.5, 
1492  ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Mamit. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  Pcrsm. 
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rsuuAM  [or  umqtiam]  I  Pal.,  Med.  II  H  ;  ood.  Camer.  (Bersm.);  cod. 
Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Auson.  in  perioch.  20,  Iliad.  ;  Ven.  1470,  1471 ; 
N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704)  ;  HejTi. ;  Brunck;  Wakef.  ;  Pott.;  Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Thiel ;  Siipfle ;  Forb. ;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb.  ; 
Coningt. 
0  Vat.,  Bom.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


PoRTis  BiPATEKTiBus. — "  Variatuiii  pro  simplici  :  patentes, 
apertae,"  Heyne.  "  Intelligemus  portas  duarum  valvarum," 
Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.).  The  gate  was  two-valved,  hi/ores,  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  bi-  ;  it  was  also  open,  otherwise  there 
woidd  be  no  patentibus  :  and  so  Wagner  (1861).  Compare  La 
Nazione  (newspaper),  Giugno  3  e  4,  1867:  "  Uuesta  ospitalitfi 
che  apre  a  due  battenti  le  porte,"  and  see  Rem.  on  10.  5. 

MiLLIA  QUOT    MAGNIS    UNQUAM  VEXERE    MYCENIS. "  Totum 

versum  abesse  malim,  quot  enim  ex  illis  millibus  per  decem 
annos  caesos  esse  putare  licet ! " — Heyne,  mistaking  a  mere 
exaggeration,  very  natural  and  proper  in  the  mouth  of  the  ter- 
rified speaker,  for  the  positive  matter-of-fact  enunciation  of  an 
historian.  Heyne's  error  has  been  pointed  out  by  Yoss,  and,  a 
rare  thing  for  that  critic,  without  any  bitterness  towards  a  man 
Avhose  deserts  in  respect  of  Virgil  were  at  least  not  inferior  to 
his  own.  He  contents  himself  with  quoting  Heyne's  expla- 
nation, and  adding  :  "  Melius,  augendi  gratia,  cum  Servio." 
>Servius's  explanation  is  even  better,  more  full  and  explicit, 
than  it  has  been  represented  by  Voss.  His  words  are  :  "  Ita 
vol  augendi  gratia,  vel  pertm-batus,  dicit  tautos  esse  Graecos 
quanti  olim  venerint,  quasi  nemo  perierit  decennali  bello."  The 
only  defect  in  this  explanation  is  that  two  things  are  separated 
which  should  be  united.  The  explanation  should  have  been: 
"  l)erturbatus  (metu)  auget."  In  similar  circumstances  now-a- 
days  one  would  say :  all  Greece  is  at  the  gates.  The  expres- 
sion, without  however  the  exaggeration,  is  Homeric:  see  //.  2, 
US: 

ov  yap  fyo)  ffeo  <pri/iii  x^P^^orepov  0porov  aWou 
(/x/jLivat,  otrcroi  ajx    ATpeiSrjff'  vno  l\ioy  y]Kdov. 

A^IX  PRIMI  PRAEl.IA    TE.XTANT   POKTARUM    VIGILES.       "  Vcl  in 
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prirao  introitu  collocati,  vel  periculo  primi,"  Servius  (ed.  Leon), 
followed  by  Thiel,  Forbiger,  Wagner  (ed.  1861  and  Quaesf. 
Virgil.)^  and  Conington.  "  Die  posten  der  ersten  naehtwache/' 
Ladewig,  Gossrau.  I  agree  entirely  with  Servius  and  Wagner. 
Compare  Sil.  6.  1  : 

"  iaiu,  Tartessiaco  quos  solrerat  acqiiore,  Titan, 

equos  iungebat  Eois 

littoribus,  prinnqn&  novo  Phaethonte  rctecti 
Seres  lanigeiis  repetebant  vellera  lucis," 

where  "primi"  and  "Seres"  occupy,  respectively,  the  same 
positions  in  the  verse  as  the  primi  and  portarum  vigiles  of 
our  text,  and  where  the  meaning  is,  nearest  to  the  sun,  the 
first  to  he  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  as  in  our  text  the 
meaning  is,  nearest  to  the  enemy,  the  first  to  come  in  tlte  icay 
of  the  enemy.  Primi  portarum  vigiles  may,  therefore,  be 
looked  upon  as  the  translation  of  the  Greek  Trpo^uXoKfc  (our 
2)ickets) — vigiles,  as  (pvXoKfg,  expressing  the  function,  and 
I'RiMi,  as  Trpo,  the  forward  or  foremost  position,  the  posi- 
tion towards  the  enemy.  Compare  («),  Aeneas,  Poliorc.  22: 
i'y(yr]'yoQivai  rt  ii>g  TrXtiarovg  ufxttvov  iv  Toig  Kivcvvoig,  kui  iravra 
<pvAa^ai  cv  r?/  vvkti,  iv  uig  TrXei(TTOi  kqO  fKaan^v  ^uAaicJjv  TTfJo- 
^vXacFcruxTi.  (I>),  Aeneas,  ib.  :  Trpo^uAacro-otev  t'  av  fK  twv 
e-TTi  T(t)  TEi^it  <l>vXaKiov  TT/oo^  uXaKSC  wo£.  (c).  Ibid.  20:  .  .  . 
^(jjvovvTag  ri  TroppuiOeVy  oirwg  av  tyinui]  eav  Kauivci]  o  ttoo- 
fpvXa^,  KQi  7rapa(TKeva(Ti}Tai  aTTOKfUveaOai  to  ipuiTW/nt^'Ov.  (ft), 
Xenoplion,  Anah.  2  (ed.  Hutehins.  p.  120) :  Oi  3'  iirti  nXOov 
TTpog  Tovg  TT po^vXoKag,  iC^y^ruvv  Tovg  ap)^ovTag,  translated: 
hi  cum  ad  primes  excubitores  venissent,  ubi  duces  essent  quae- 
rebant.     Compare  also,  [e],  Aeii.  12.  577  : 

"  (lisciirnmt  alii  ad  'portAS  pritnosqiio  trucidant,", 

where  "primes  "  (not  here  termed  vigiles  because  it  was  not 
night)  must  be  the  same  jrpofpvXaKtg,  or  picJcets.  And  (^'), 
Aen.  12.  059,  where  we  have  a  picture  precisely  the  parallel  of 
that  before  us  : 

.     .     .     "  soli  7V7V>  y;y ;■//,<  ^Icssapns  ct  accr  Atinas 
sustont.int  aciom,"  &c. 
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341-357. 

CHOROEBUS — RABIES 

Choroebus. — Choroebus  is  tlie  Otliiyoneus  of  Homer,  II.  13. 

J61  : 

evda,  /ji.e(TaiiTo\ios  nep  ewy,  AavaoicTi  KeXevffas, 
iSofifVivs  Tpojecrcri  fxeraAfMevos  ev  (po^ov  upcrey. 
iretpve  yap  OOpvovrja,   Kaffricrodey  fySov  eovTa, 
OS  pa  veoy  TroAe/xoio  /xero  K\eos  €i\T]\ovdei' 
Tjree  5e  npia/j.OLO  dvyarpctty  eiSos  apifTTTjy, 
KacrffaySprji ,  ayaeSyoy'  uirstrxero  5e  /ueya  fpyoy, 
e/c  Tpoirjs  aeKOvras  aTrtt>trffj.fy  vias  Axaiccv. 

Insano  cassandrae  incexsus  amore. — Commentators  are 
divided  between  two  opinions  concerning  the  word  iNSAXOr 
whether  it  means  that  it  was  insanity  of  Choroebus  to  love 
Cassandra  at  all,  or  at  least  to  love  her  under  the  cii-cumstances 
of  the  war  (  "  Insaxo,  quia  belli  tempore  amabat,"  Servius's 
((liter.  "Insano,  because  it  hui'ried  him  to  his  ruin,"  Conington. 
"  Denn  ihn  brannt'  unsinnige  lieb'  um  Kassandra,"  A^oss),  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  ordinary  epithet  of  love — "  aut 
perpetuum  epitheton  amoris  est,"  Servius's  first  interpretation, 
adopted  by  Thiel  and  Forbiger,  and  with  which  I  entirely  agree. 
Insano,  as  here  used,  is  not  at  all  insane,  in  oiu*  sense  of  tlie 
word,  but  insane  in  the  sense  in  which  everything  is  insane 
which  is  violent  or  passionate,  as  Hor.  Oil.  1.  16.  15  : 

"  ntsdni  leouis 
vim  .stniuiuho  apposxiisse  iiostro." 

Ovid,  Heroid.  7.  53  : 

"qiiid?  si  nescitiis  tn.wiio.  (|iu(l  acquora  possiut." 

It  is  neither  madness  nor  foolishness  in  Choroebus  to  be  in  love 
with  Cassandra,  but  he  is  in  love  with  her  to  madness,  passion- 
ately in  love  with  her,  or,  as  we  commonly  say,  desperately  in 
love  with  her.     Compare  Plant.  Care.  1.  3.  30  : 

"  uaiii  bonum  c.-t  pauxiUuiii  amare  sane;  inganc  noii  houuni  est" 
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[it  is  not  good  to  love  ^passionately]  ;  and  especially  0^'id,  Art. 
Amat.  1.  371 : 

"  turn  dc  te  narret,  turn  i^ersuadentia  verba 
addat,  ot  Uiscnw  iurct  amore  mori," 

where  "  insane,"  being  recommendatory  of  tlie  love  ("  persna- 
dentia  verba"),  can  by  no  possibility  signify  the  love's  irration- 
ality, can  only  signify  its  intensity. 

Understood  in  this  sense,  the  epithet  raises  our  respect  not 
only  for  Choroebus  but  for  Cassandra,  in  the  same  degree  as, 
imderstood  in  the  former  sense,  it  lowers  it ;  and  most  readers 
-\vill,  I  think,  agree  "with  me  that  that  interpretation  which  tends 
to  elevate  both  characters  in  our  estimation  accords  better  with 
the  diift  of  the  whole  passage  than  that  which  tends  to  depre- 
ciate both. 

Et  gexer  .  .  .  FEREHAT. — Supplementary  to  a'enerat,  as 
"  peplumque  ferebant,"  1.  484,  is  to  "  ibant." 

Infelix. — As  "  suppKciter,"  1. 485,  belongs  both  to  "  ibant "' 
and  "ferebant,"  but  principally  to  "ibant,"  so  here  infelix 
belongs  both  to  vexerat  and  ferebat,  but  principally  to 
aexerat.  AVagner  has  done  well  to  remove  the  Heyniau 
period  after  ferebat. 

Super  his. — " His  verbis;  super,  autem,  insuper,"  Servius, 
coi*rectly  (compare  1.  33 :  "his  accensa  super"),  and  correctly 
followed  by  AVeickert,  Forbiger,  and  Wilms.  He^yiie,  explain- 
ing SUPER  his  "jDosthaec,  iude,"  and  Wagner  (18G1),  explaining 
HIS,  "  ad  hos,"  have  missed  the  true  sense. 

luvENES  .  .  ,  ruamus. — The  elder  Heinsius  incloses  all  the 
words  from  si,  the  younger  all  from  quae  sit,  as  far  as  stetera  r 
inclusive,  in  a  parenthesis.  Both  are  wrong,  and  Wagner  is 
right.  There  is  no  parenthesis ;  the  train  of  thought  runs  on 
uninterrupted  :  si  vobis  cupido  .  .  .  -sidetis  .  .  .  excessere, 
with  its  climax,  succurritis  .  .  .  ruamus  .  .  .  moriamur. 

MoRIAMUR  et  IX  MEDIA  AKMA    RUAMUS,    a    VdTifjov  TTfiOTiOOV^ 

of  which  we  have  an  exact  parallel  in  Eurip.  Hec.  266  : 

Knvt]  [Ui-lcii]  yap  itiKtatv  viv  [.Vchille.s],  es  Tpoiov  t'  ayn' 
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also.,  Aen.  11.  593  : 

"  post  ego  mibe  cava  miscrandac  corpus  ct  arma 
inspoliata  feram  tiimulo,  patriaequc  reponam  ;" 


Ibid.  J.  639 


sed  fugito,  o  niiscri,  fiigitc,  r.tqiip  a  littorc  funem 
rumpite."' 


EXCESSERE  OMNES,  ADYTIS  ARTSQUE  RELICTIS,  DI  QUIBi;S  IMPE- 

RiuM  HOC  STETERAT. — Macrobius  sajs  {Sat.  5.  22)  :  "  Hoc  unde 
Virgilms  dixerit,  nuUus  inquirit ;  sed  constat,  ilium  de  Euripide 
traxisse  qui  in  fabula  TroadihHS  [23]  inducit  Apollinem,  cum 
Troia  capienda  esset,  ista  dicentem  : 

fycti  5e,  viKCi>fj.ai  yap  Apyaas  deov 
Upas  Adavas  6' ,  at  ffvve^fiXoi/  <ppvyas, 
AeiTTCo  TO  KAeLvov   l\iov  ^wfiovs  r'  e/xovs' 
eprifiia  yap  ttoXiv  orav  \a^ij  KaKr], 
vocTii  ra  Tiiiv  Qiiav  ovSe  rifiaadai.  deXei. 

Let  not  Christians  mock  a  toucliiug  and  picturesque  superstition 
wliicli  still  (how  few  are  aware  of  it!)  exists  among  themselves, 
handed  down  to  them  loj  the  piety  of  their  pagan  forefathers. 
See  Ruga  e  Parrisit,  ed.  Rom.,  1845,  quoted  by  Camarda,  appen- 
dice  al  "  Saggio  di  Grammatologia  comparata  sulla  lingua 
Albanese,"  Prato,  1866,  p,  16:  "  Calezoime  pra  si  ka  kjiluo 
t'  icunit  Zoies  e  Shkodres,  e  massannei  mennoime  me  dohii  te 
shpirtite  si  me  e  sbutte  per  me  passe  miscirier.  Njate  Shcodrc.'^ 
ashte  nji  kjishe  tash  e  rennuome,  ne  te  tsilen  ishte  'nne  rue  nji 
figure  e  bidiure  sheitnushmes  Meri.  Pos  masi  forti  i  fort 
Shkanderbek  dikj,  Shkodra  raa  'nner  duore  turkjevet  e  kje 
vume  'nnen  charace.  Ate  chere  bani  ralji,  e  tash  kan  shkueme 
tre  kjinte  e  shtate  dhete  e  tete  viete  kji  Zoia  e  beecueme  tui  ike 
prei  assai  kjishe,  shcoi  afer  Phonies  'nne  nji  te  vottser  catune 
kji  thochete  Genazzano  :  atie  kje,  edhe  ashte  'nneerue  prei  gjith 
populite,  perse  ka  bame,  e  ban  deri  sote  shume  mereculi.  Te 
lumete  ato  di  honakjc  Gjergjite  e  Sklavis,  kji  j)as  kan  [sir  j 
nafdkje  me  pertsiele  (persiel)  figuren  e  mreculuoshme  Zoies  e 
beecueme,  prume  prei  nji  shtiile  ziermite  naten,e  prei  nji  shtiile 
ereiete  diten  !  Por  te  shemete  iu,  o  te  kershtenete  emii,  kji 
'mmeteni  pa  nannen  e  dashtnuslnne  I  .  .  .  E  pse  o  nana  dasht- 
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nushmeia,  pse  braktise  iethnite  e  tuu,  pa  'nnime  cundra  anmik- 
jevet,  pse  s'  kee  sevap  per  birte  tui,  kji  kjain,  kji  gjimoin  tash 
gadi  per  katter  scekule  pa  tii  ?  All !  me  diikete,  kji  zoia  bee- 
cueme  m'  pergjegje  :  ah  I  uiie  ika  prei  Shkodresper  mecatete  ;  e 
s'  iam  njite  aUaa  perse  s'  kan  pusbueme  allaa  mecatete  ;  t'  pusboin 
mecatete,  e  une  kame  per  me  njite  prape  I  .  .  .  " — thus  trans- 
lated bv  Camarda  :  "  Xan-iamo  dunque  come  e  accaduta  la  f  uga 
della  Signora  (Madonna)  di  Scodra,  e  qiiindi  pensiamo  cou  van- 
taggio  deir  anima  come  placarla  per  ottenerne  misericordia. 
Vicino  Scodra  e  una  cbiesa  ora  diruta,  nella  quale  era  onorata 
un'  immagine  (figura)  bella  di  Maria  santissima.  Dopo  clie  il 
forte  trai  forti  Scandergh  mori,  Scodra  cadde  nelle  maui  dei 
Turclii,  e  fu  posta  sotto  tributo.  In  quel  tempo  fece  davvero 
[positico],  ed  ora  sono  passati  trecento  settant'  otto  anni  cbe  la 
Signora  benedetta  partendo  (fuggendo)  da  quella  cbiesa,  passo 
vicino  a  Eoma  in  un  piccolo  paese,  cbe  si  domanda  Grenazzano  : 
ivi  fu  ed  e  ancbe  ora  onorata  da  tutto  il  popolo,  percbe  ba  fatto 
e  fa  sino  ad  oggi  molti  miracoli.  Beate  quelle  due  famiglie  di 
Giorgio  e  Scla^'i  cbe  banno  avuta  la  fortuna  di  seguitare  I'ini- 
magine  miracolosa  della  Signora  benedetta  portata  da  una 
eolonna  di  fuoco  la  notte,  e  da  una  colonna  di  nuvola  il  giorno  I 
Ma  disgraziati  voi,  0  Cristiani  miei,  cbe  siete  rimasti  senza  la 
mamma  amorosa !  .  ,  .  E  percbe,  0  madre  amorosa,  percbe  bai 
abbandonato  gli  orfani  tuoi  senza  ajuto  contro  i  nemici ;  percbe 
non  bai  pieta  dei  figli  tuoi,  cbe  piangono,  cbe  gemono,  ora  son 
vicini  quattrocento  anni,  senza  di  te  ?  Ab !  mi  pare  cbe  la 
Signora  benedetta  mi  responda  :  '  ab  !  io  mi  partii  da  Scodra  pei 
peccati;e  non  sono  ritornata  (riaccostata)  ancora  (?)  percbe 
non  sono  cessati  ancora  i  peccati ;  cbe  cessino  i  peccati,  ed  io 
ritomero  indietro  !  '  " 

Una  salus  victis,  &c. — Compare  Ammian.  IG.  2  :  "  Ut  solet 
abrupta  saepe  discrimina  salutis  ultima  desperatio  propulsare." 
Trog.  Pomp.  20.  3  :  "  Dura  boneste  mori  quaerunt,  felioitcr 
vicerimt ;  nee  alia  causa  victoriae  fuit,  quam  quod  desperave- 
runt." 

Salus. — Not  safety,  but  preservation  of  life  (Gr.  awTifpia). 
"We  cannot  express  the  meaning  by  a  single  word  in  Englisb. 
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We  come  nearest  to  it  in  the  words  life  and  salmtion  :  "  tlie  only 
eliance  we  have  of  life  (of  saving  our  lives,  of  salvation)  is  to 
despair  of  life  (of  saving  our  lives,  of  salvation)."  How  preg- 
nant of  meaning  the  expression  is,  is  shown  by  its  repetition  in 
the  same  line — salus,  salutem.  We  have  an  example  of  this 
use  of  salus  in  Ammian's  translation  of  the  reply  of  Alexander 
the  Great  to  his  mother,  when,  like  another  Herod's  wife,  sh(? 
pressed  him  to  put  a  certain  person  to  death  in  compliment  to 
her  (14.  11)  :  "  Aliam,  parens  optima,  posce  mercedem  ;  hominis 
enim  salus  beneficio  nullo  pensatur."  Compare  also  Turn  us  to 
Drances,  Aen.  11.  399:  "nulla  salus  bello"  \_not  there  is  no 
safety  in  war,  hut  there  is  no  salvation  for  us  in  war ;  war  will 
not  save  our  lives  and  liberties]. 

Additus  (verse  355)  refers  back  to  super,  verse  348. 

Improba  ventris  .  .-.  RABIES. — Improba  :  "  magna,"  Heyne. 
"  Magna  insatiabilis  voracitas,  et  fames  crucians,"  Forbiger. 
"  Avidus,  insatiabilis,  et  ob  id  audax  et  perstans,"  Forcellini — 
all  utterly  mistaking  our  author's  meaning,  no  less  than  Wag- 
ner, who  refers  us  to  Georg.  1.  119,  where  he  observes  on  "  im- 
probus  anser"  :  "Improbus  commune  nocentium  et  rapacium 
bestiarum  epitheton,  avidam  voracitatem  indicans,  ut  Aen.  9.  62  ; 
12.  250;  omnino  improbus  est  quisquis  modum  non  servat 
proptereaque  improbari  potest — cornix  assidue  crocitans,  versu 
388  ;  mons  vehementissime  incitatus,  Aen.  12.  687.  Turn  idem 
epitheton  in  laudem  versum  laborem  imprimis  acrem  indicat, 
infra  vers.  146  ;  de  pervicaci  studio  insidiantis  Arruntis,  Aen. 
11.767.  Intelliges  autem  feros  anseres,  non  domesticos." 
Xothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  all  these  so  various  and  even 
(contradictory  meanings  have  been  assigned  to  the  word  im- 
probus without  the  least  regard  to  the  proper  signification  of 
the  word  itself,  and  merely  because  the  meaning  so  assigned  was 
consistent  or  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  the  context;  merely 
because  in  each  case,  the  word  being  understood  in  the  arbitrary 
sense  assigned  to  it,  the  passage  satisfied  the  a  priori  expectation 
of  the  commentator.  *'  Improbus  mons"  was  "mons  vehemen- 
tissime incitatus"  because  a  mountain  which  fell  at  all  could  not 
Tint  fall  very  rapidly  ;  "  improbus"  applied  to  "  labor"  was  a 
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term  of  as  great  praise  as,  applied  to  a  goose,  it  was  a  term  of 
great  dispraise,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  labour  was  in 
itself  praiseworthy,  while  a  goose,  and  especially  a  wild  one, 
was  worthy  of  all  reprobation  for  its  destructiveness  to  the 
grass ;  and  in  our  text,  improba  vextris  rabies  was  magna 
VENTRis  RABIES,  because  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  wolves  should  have  a  most  voracious  appetite.  But 
improbus  does  not  signify  either  "magnus,"  or  "  avidus,"  or 
"  insatiabilis  ;"  neither  is  improbus  ever  a  laudatory  term. 
Improbus  is  alw^ays  a  term  of  reprobation,  always  means 
simply  wicked.  The  falling  mountain  is  "  improbus"  (wicked), 
on  account  of  the  ruin  it  brings  on  everything  which  comes  in  its 
way;  the  goose  is  "  improbus"  (wicked),  on  account  of  the  harm 
it  does  to  the  grass  and  crops  ;  labour  is  "  improbus"  (wicked), 
because  it  is  painful,  because  it  is  labour  ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  viz.,  because  it  is  painful,  the  ventris  rabies  of  the 
wolves  in  our  text  is  improba  (wicked).  The  commentators 
liere,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  have  not  been  able  to  discern  the 
poetry ;  have  been  completely  puzzled  and  defeated  by  the 
ascription  of  moral  delinquency,  not  merely  to  brute  animals  but 
to  objects  incapable  of  all  feeling;  have  forgotten  the  Xaag 
avaiSr}Q  of  Homer  (//.  ^.  5:21 ;  Od.  11.  597),  and  the  "  ^allanous 
saltpetre"  of  the  English  dramatist  {King  Hoiri/  4,  first  part, 
1.4): 

"  and  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
this  rUlanoHs  saltjxtre  should  bo  digged 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
which  many  a  good  tall  fello\\-  had  destroyed 
so  cowardly." 
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360. 

NOX  ATRA  CAVA  CIRCUMVOLAT  UMBRA 


"  Hie  accipere  possumus  perse verasse  quidem  lunam,  sed  fiimo 
obscuratiim  eius  lumen,  qui  ex  magno  civitatis  incendio  move- 
"batur,"  Donat.  "  Hinc  apparet  occidisse  iam  lunam,"  Servius. 
"  Nox  CIRCUMVOLAT,  quippe  alata,"  Heyne,  comparing  8.  360  : 

"  nox  ruit  et  fuscis  telhirem  auiplectituralis," 

personifying  night  and  perceiving  no  difficulty.  "  Allerdings 
erhellt  der  mond  die  naclit,  aber  er  wird  .  .  .  zeitweise  durcli 
wolken  verliiillt,"  Ladewig.  "  Die  naclit  hat  auch  wenn  sie  vom 
hellen  mondlicht  beleuehtet  ist  etwas  diisteres,  eiu  ihr  eigen- 
thiimlicheshelldiinkel;in  diesem  erscheinen  die  dvmkeln  gehalt« 
losen  schatten,  uud  erhohen  gerade  durch  ihr  diinkel  die  unheim- 
lichkeit  der  nacht,  durch  diese  hohlen  schatten  zeigt  sich  gerade 
richt  in  dem  mondscheine  die  schwarze  natur  der  nacht,  die 
schwarze  nacht,"  Kappes,  Progr.  cles  Lyceums  zn  ConstanZy 
Constanz,  1863.  "  Nox  .  .  .  umbra  aliunde  assuta  esse,  coul. 
340,  coniecit  Ortuinus,  cui  adsentiri  mavult  Peerlkampus  quam, 
ex  Hor.  Serm.  2.  1.  58,  nox  in  mors  mutare ;  et  legit  xox 
Servius :  nobis  tibicen  sane,  sed  is  Vergilianus  videtur,  cf » 
397,  420,  621,"  Eibbeck. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  these  glosses  lies  that  great  and  funda- 
mental error  which  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  point  out  in 
the  course  of  these  remarks,  viz.,  that  of  taking  figurative  and 
poetic  for  literal  and  prosaic  :  an  error  scarcely  less  fatal  to  the 
exposition  and  understanding  of  Virgil  than  of  Holy  Writ, 
although — happy  chance  for  Virgil's  commentators  no  less  than 
for  the  world ! — not  to  be  arbitrated  by  the  same  arbitrament. 
It  is  not  literal  night  which  CIRCUMVOLAT, ///*•  about,  Aeneas  and 
his  companions  ;  it  is  the  night  of  the  tomb,  the  darkness  of  the 
grave,  the  shadow  of  death.     Compare  6.  866  : 

"  sed  nox  atra  r-aput  tvisti  circuiuvolnt  unil)ra." 
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The  words  are  almost  identical,  yet  no  one  dreams  or  ever 
di-eamt  that  it  was  real  literal  night  which  Aeneas  and  the 
8ibyl  saw  flitting  about  the  head  of  Marcellus.  As  sm-ely 
as  it  is  the  gloom  of  death,  the  shadow  of  a  premature  tomb 
which  flits  about  the  head  of  Marcellus,  so  surely  is  it  the 
shadow  of  a  premature  death  which  flits  about  Aeneas  and  his 
companions — vadimus  iiaud  dubiam  in  mortem,  the  theme 
(see  Rem.  on  1.  550),  of  which  our  text  is  the  variation.  In  both 
places — here,  as  in  the  sixth  book — it  is  Jiguratlve  not  real 
night  which  is  spoken  of,  exacth'  as  it  isfig/irnfirmot  real  night, 
the  darkness  of  death,  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  which  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Homeric  original  {Od.  SO.  351),  where  the  destruction 
which  is  about  to  overtake  Penelope's  suitors  is  spoken  of  under 
the  same  allegory  under  which  the  destruction  impending  over 
Aeneas  and  his  party  is  spoken  of  in  our  text  : 

o  Sft\oi,  ri  KaKov  roSe  TracrxeTe  ;   vvkti  fxiv  vfxnov 
iiKvarai  Ke<pa\ai  t€,  npocrwira  re,  vep9i  t€  yovva- 
oi/iwyr)  5e  SeSrje,  SeSaKpuvrai  5e  irapeiaf 
aifiari  5'  eppaSarat  roixoi  KaXai  re  /xeffo5/xai' 
fiS(i)\aiu  5e  7r\eo;'  -rrpodvpov,  ir\ii-i)  Se  Kai  owAtj, 
if/uLfVoiv  EpfffocrSe  imo  ^ocpou-  r]i\ios  Se 
ovpavov  f^atro\ce\e  KaKri  5'  CJriSeSpoij.ei'  ax^fS. 

Compare  also  (a),  Quint.  Smyrn.  12.  540  (Cassandra  warning 
the  Trojans) : 

a  SfiKot,  vvv  f0T]/j.fv  vTTo   ^o(pov   aiJ.(pi  yap  iitJ.iv 
(fj-irKeiov  irvpos  affru  Kai  aifiaros,  TjSe  Kat  oiTOv 
X€vya\€ov  iravTi]  5e  Tfpaara  SaKpvo^vra 
adavaTOi  (paivovffi.  Kat  iv  irofft  Ket/iifO'  oA^dpov. 

(b),  Sil.  9.  44  (Aemilius  i'iiullus  adjuring  A'arro  not  to 
expose  his  soldiers,  "  has  auimas,"  to  certain  destruction  by 
immediately  engaging  in  battle  with  Hannibal — adjuring  tliem 
too,  not  in  the  night,  but  in  the  broad  daylight)  : 

"  '  per  totics,'  inqtiit,  'concussae  mociiia  Roniac, 

perque  has,  tio.t  Stygia  quas  iam  circumvolaf  umbra, 
insontcs  animas,  cladi  parce  obvius  ire.'  " 

(c),  and  the  less  figurative,  less  mistakeable,  language  of  Horace, 
Sat.  2. 1.  58  :  "  Mors  atris  circumvolat  alis,"  where  we  have  not 
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only  the  circumvolare  but  the  very  ater  of  our  text  applied 
to  death  under  his  own  proper  name.  (#f),  and  of  Falisc.  Cyncgef. 

"  Btat  fatum  supra,  tot  unique  avidissiinus  Orcus 
pascitur,  et  nigris  oi-bcm  rircinnsunat  alls," 

Avhere  we  have  death  again  ("  Orcus")  preying  like  a  greedy 
A'ulture  on  the  world,  and  swooping  round  it  on  his  black  noisy 
wings.     Also  (c),  Stat.  Tlwh.  1.^6: 

* '  impia  iara  merita  scrutatus  luiuina  dextra 
merserat  aeterna  damnatum  nocte  pudorem 
Oedipodes,  longaqiie  animam  sub  morte  tenebat. 
ilium  indulgentem  tenobris  imaeque  recessu 
sedis,  inaspectos  caolo  radiisque  penates 
servantom,  tamen  assiduis  c-ircnnivolat  alis 
sacva  (lies  animi,  scoloniniquc  in  ]i('(tore  Diiae," 

where  consciousness,  the  figurative  day  or  light  of  life,  flits 
"  assiduis  alis  "  about  Oedipus,  exactly  as  in  our  text  death,  the 
figurative  night  of  life,  flits  cava  umbra  about  Aeneas  and  his 
ecunpanions.  (jf  )j  Stat.  Silr.  o.  1.  216  (of  Abascantius  mourn- 
ing at  his  wife's  funeral) : 

.     .     .     "  sed  toto  spL'ctaturin  agmine  coniux 
solus  ;  in  hunt-  magnac  flcctuntur  lumina  Romae, 
ceu  iuvenes  natos  suprema  ad  busta  ferentem  : 
is  dolor  in  vultu ;  tantxim  crincsque  genaeque 
«oc<j*  habent" 

[tlicrc  id  SO  much  of  nigJit,  i.  o.,  tltf  nUjlit  [the  darkness)  of 
JIades  [of  dcatJi,  of  the  (jracc),  about  thr)))^.  (gf),  Lucan,  7.  177 
(of  the  omens  preceding  the  battle  of  Pharsalia)  : 

"  in  que  virem  vultus  tcnebris  mirantiir  apertos, 
ct  pallere  diem,  galeisque incumbered oc/cw;, 
defunctosque  patres,  ct  cvmctas  sanguinis  umbras* 
ante  oculos  volitare  sues" 

[fJu'irfaces  are  corered  with  darhnoss  ;  the  day  loses  its  colour,  and 
nifjht  (i.  e.,  the  gloom  of  death)  broods  on  their  helmets]. 

As  lux  is  life  (see  Rem.  on  6.  721),  life  considered  as  light,  so 

*  Tliis  reading  makes  better  sense  tbnn  tbe  aVitcr  : 

"  d(  fuiictos  ululnrc  p;iti'i";.  el  sanLjiiinis  umbras." 
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iitjx  is  death,  death  cousidered  as  darkness,  Hades,  /.  e.,  aet^ni, 

uhi  tiu)i  est  n'derc,  as  {h),  Aen.  6.  828  : 

"  Concordes  aniniae  nunc,  ct  dum  voctc  promimtnr, 
hen,  quantum  inter  se  bellum,  si  lumina  vitae 
attigerint,  quantas  aeies  stragemque  ciebunti  " 

Compare,  in  addition  to  the  above  (*),  Hor.  Carm.  1.  J^.  16: 
*'  lam  te  premet  uo.r,  fabuhieqiie  manes"  {in  both  which  examples 
nox,  the  night  of  death,  /.  c,  death,  not  circumrolat,  flits  about 
ready  to  ahght  on  you,  but  actually  alights  and  oppresses 
premit)).     [J],  Hor.  Od.  1.  28.  15  : 

.     .     .     "  onmes  una  manet  »o.r, 
et  calcanda  semel  via  leti" 

{in  which  example  "nox  "  (death)  neither  oppresses  nor  flits 
round  thi-eatening  to  oppress,  but  awaits  at  a  distance.  We 
have  thus  the  three  degrees :  manet,  at  a  distance  ;  eirciimrohd, 
close  at  hand  ;  pix'iiiif,  actually  on  you  :  to  which  may  be  added 
a  fomih  degree,  more  than  circumvohit  and  less  than ^^rcwi//',  viz., 
eircumdat,  entirely  surrounds  and  encloses ;  as,  Georg.  h-  U^^ 
(Eurydice  speaking) : 

"  feror  ingenti  circumdata  node, 
invalidasque  tibi  tendcns,  heul  non  tua,  palmas"). 

(.'ompare  also  (If),  Eurip.  Ion,  lIf6o  (Creusa,  who  has  just  found 
lier  son  Ion  alive,  whom  she  believed  to  have  perished  when  he 
Avas  exposed  at-hi-s  bii-th)  :  ■ 

0  T€  jriyiv^ras  So/jlos  ovKtTi   vvktu   SepKerat, 
aeKiov  ava0\eirei  KafJ-iraaiv 

{where  we  again  have  in  the  (ine  sentence  both  figures  :  seeimj 
iilgJd  equivalent  to  dead,  and  Heeing  the  liyJit  equivalent  to  living  ; 
as  we  have  also  l)()t]i  figures  (#),  Senec.  T/ieh.  2^7  (Oedipu.s 
speaking)  : 

.     .     .      "  piotiiiiLs  qnosdam  editos 
nor  occiijiavit,  et  novae hu-i  abstulit"). 

(#m),  Aesch.  Ciioeplt.  ol  (ed.  Ahrens)  : 

avrjKtoi,  0poTOffTtryets 

SvOCpOl    Ka\VTrTOV(Tt  So/xovs 

SecriroTU'v  davaroKTi 
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[sunlesSj  hateful,  darkness  covers  the  house  u-'dh  deaths  (i.  e.,  tJic 
darkness  of  death  coiners  the  house)'],  (tt),  Soph.  Ocd.  Colon.  1680 
(Antigone  after  the  death  of  Oedipus)  : 

Ti  yap,  or 01  /x-qT'  Aprjs 

/i?JT6  TTOVTOS  aVT€KupffeV, 

affKOTTOi  Se  TrAoKCJ  f/map^av 
fV  a(pav€t  rivi  jxopu)  tpfpofx^vov  ; 
TaXaiva'  vuiv  5'  oXedpia 
vv^  en    o/x/j-affLp  fie0aKe, 
iTcos  yap  1)  Tiv    aiTiav  yav 
TTOVTIOV  KKvhdiv    a\oifj.ivai  fiiov 
SuaoiffTOV  e|o/U€V  rpocpav; 

\jiight  (i.  e.,  tJie  shadow,  the  darkness,  of  death)  hath  come  over  mtf 
eyes  :  "  Quid  enim  ?  utpote  in  quern  nee  Mars  nee  pontus  irruit ; 
sed  quae  oculos  fugiunt,  inferorum  loca  eum  ahlatum  absorpse- 
Tunt  incomperto  leti  genere"].  (o),  Horn.  11.  IG.  567 [oi  Jupiter 
bringing,  not  real  night,  but  the  darkness  of  death,  wkt  oXotiv^ 
over  those  who  were  combating  for  the  corpse  of  Sarpedon)  : 

Z€us  5'  eirt  wkt'  oXo-qv  Tavvffe  Kpanpr)  vaixivrj, 
Oippa  tpt\io  irepi  TratSt  /xaxv^  oAoos  irovos  eiTj. 

{;p),  Ovid,  3fet.  1.  721  (apostrophizing  Argus,  whom  Mercury 
has  just  killed)  : 

"  Ai'ge,  iaces 

.     .     .     centumque  oculos  iiox  occupat  una" 

[one  darkness  of  death~\.    [q),  Ovid,  Met.  5.  70: 

..."  at  ille 
iam  moriens,  oculi.s  sub  iiocfe  natantibus  atra, 
circumspexit  Athin" 

[the  apj)roach  of  dark  night  (i.e.,  of  death)],  (r),  Claud,  i^r/y^/'. 
Pros.  2.  221  (Proserpine  to  Dis)  : 

"  iioctc  tua  contcntus  abi  ;  quid  viva  scpiiltis 
admisces  ?  nostrum  quid  pioteris  advcna  mundum?" 

[content  with  thine  own  night  (i.e.,  tJte  night  of  Hades)].  (*■), 
"Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  3,  p.  220  :    "  nox  sua  jn'osequitur  currimi" 
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[///•>■  own  night  {the  darkness  of  Hades)  accompanies  the  chariot  (of 
Dis)].     (f),  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  3,  p.  80  : 

' '  sed  tunc  ipsa,  sui  iam  non  ambagibus  ullis 
nuntia,  materno  facies  ingesta  sopori. 
namqiic  videbatur  tenebroso  obtecta  rccessu 
carceris,  et  sacvis  Proserpina  vincta  catenis, 
non  qualcm  Siciilis  oiim  mandaverat  arvis, 
nee  qualcpi  roseis  nuper  convallibus  Aetnae 
suspexerc  deae.    sqnalebat,  piilcbrior  auro, 
caesaries,  et  itox  ocidoruni  infecerat  ignes, 
exbaustusque  gelu  pallet  rubor,  ille  siiperbi 
flammeus  oris  bonos,  et  non  cesstira  pruinis 
membra  colorantiu"  picei  caligine  rcgni." 

(tf  ,  Sil.  8.  100: 

"  heu  sacri  vatum  errores  I  diim  nuiiiina  noctis 
cliciunt,  spondentque  novis  medicamiiia  curis, 
quod  vidi  decepta  nefas  ?" 

(v),  Sil.  18.  707  (the  shade  of  Paullus  to  Scipio)  : 

"  lux  Italum,  cuius  spectavi  Martia  facta, 
multum  uno  maiora  viro,  descendere  uocti, 
atquc  babitanda  scmel  subigit  qiiis  vise  re  regna?" 

[tr),  Sil.  5.  241  : 

.     .     .     "  nisi  quem  Deus  ima  colentum 
damnasset  Stygiae  >iorfi.'" 

(.«),  Sen.  Here.  Fur.  ^79  (Megara  calling  on  Hercules,  who  is 
in  Hades,  to  return)  : 

•'  emerge,  coniux,  atque  dispulsas  manu 
abrumpe  tenebras  ;  nulla  si  retro  via, 
iterque  dausiun  est,  orbe  diducto  redi ; 
(  et  quidc^uid  atra  nocte  possessum  latet, 

emitte  tecum," 

Avhore  **  tenebras  "  is  the  darkness  of  Hades,  and  "  atra  nocte  " 
the  dark  night  of  Hades.  (|/),  Sil.  13.  270  :  "  dum  copia  noctis" 
[jirJuht  toe  have  the  power  to  die,  whilst  we  may  die  if  we  please \. 
(9),  Sil.  13.  12G: 

"haec  [cen'a],  ae\'i  vitaeque  tenax,  felixque  senectam 
millc  indefessos  viridcm  duxisse  per  anuos, 
sedorum  numero  Troianis  condita  tecta 
aet^uabat ;  sed  enim  lougo  nox  venerat  acvo."* 

*  Upon  this  passage  Emesti  remarks  :   "  Meo  scnsu  voc.  iioctis  nude  positnm 
nunc,  praesortim  dc  cer\-ft,  aliquid  diui  habet,  quamvis  mortis  uotioni  significandac 
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(^Jompare  also,  («•),  our  own  Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar,  act  -3, 
sc.  8  (Brutus  after  the  battle  of  Philippi)  : 

"  nU/hf  hangs  upon  mine  eye?  ;  my  bones  would  rest, 
that  have  but  laboTired  to  attain  this  hour." 

To  all  these  instances  we  may,  perhaps,  add,  filially  (!»'),  >SiL 
2.  574,  where  the  true  reading  is  very  probably  not  "  mortt^ 
obita,"  but,  with  the  Oxford  and  Cologne  M88.,  "nocte  obita/' 
As  nox  is,  figuratively,  death  (the  darkness  of  death),  so  it 
is  also  sometimes  figuratively  .s/^y;  (the  darkness  of  sleep),  ex.  (jr. 
4.  529  : 

.     .     ' '  neque  unquaiii 
solvitur  in  somnos,  oculisve  ant  pectore  uoctem 
accipit," 

A\]iere  the  second  clause  is  a  mere  variation  of  the  first,  ami 
''  noctem  "  (the  darkness  of  sleep)  is  used  instead  of  ''  somnos" 
(sleep  itself),  in  order  that  the  identical  word  may  not  be  re- 
jteated. 

With  the  use  of  nox  for  mors  compare  the  use  of  lux  (and 
(l>aoQ  in  Greek)  for  salus  (Genu,  heil,  Eng.  salvation),  as  Ae)i. 
rn.  281 : 

"o  lux  Dardaniae,  spes  o  fidissima  Teucrum," 

and  Horn.  //.  17.  61-~)  : 

Kai  Tie  fx^v  (paoi  Tj\6ev,  afxvve  Se  vrjAifS  r)/j.ap, 

^\■here  <f>aog  is  so  entirely  salus,  and  the  original  meaning  so  en- 
tirely out  of  view,  that  <paoQ  is  opposed  to  imap,  exactly  as  in 
our  text  NOX  is  so  entirely  death  and  the  original  meaning  so 
entirely  out  of  view,  that  our  author  is  not  prevented  from  using 
the  expression  illius  xoctis  in  the  very  next  line  by  any  appre- 
Jiension  that  the  reader  might  understand  the  xoctis  of  that  line 
to  be  the  nox  of  the  preceding,  and  to  have  illius  added  to  it 


iwssim  adhibuenmt  summi  poetae.  Ita  et  infra  vs.  270  ;  8.  HI  ('  Di  longae  noi - 
lis');  Ovid,  Heroid.  10.  112  :  '  aeterna  nox.'  "  These  observations  Ernesti  would 
hardly  have  made  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  word  having  been  equally  "nude 
positum  "  in  the  same  sense  no  less  than  twice  by  Yirgil,  and  of  the  constant  use 
made  both  by  his  own  author  and  Virgil,  and  others,  of  lux  without  any  explana- 
tory adjuiut,  in  the  seu-^c  of  lilV. 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  fixing  it  to  be  so,  and  o  preventing 
the  reader  from  mistaking  it  for  any  other  (see  Rem.  on  2. 
586).  Compare  Eiirip.  Elect r.  866  (ed.  Fix)  (Electra  exulting 
in  Orestes'  murder  of  Aegisthus)  : 

01  cpeyyos,  w  TeOpiirirov  rjAiov  CeXas, 
u  yaia  Kat  vv^,  riv  eSepKOfxriv  irapos, 
vvv  ofxna  TovfjLov  a^wTuxai  t'  e\ev9epoi, 
ewd  Trarpos  ireirruKev  Aiyicrdos  (povevs 

{where  the  (jnyyog  and  TeOpimrov  vXiov  <Ti\ag  are  not  the  real 
light  of  day  and  splendom-  of  the  four-in-hand  sun,  but  spiritual 
light,  the  light  of  the  soid,  i.  c,  joy  and  rejoicing ;  and  yma  and 
vvE,,  not  earth  and  night,  but,  as  we  would  say,  the  mortal  gloom 
or  darkness  of  the  soul,  i.e.,  sorrow  and  mourning).  Compare 
also  Eurip.  Med.  837  (ed.  Fix)  : 

•      .      .      oei  5io  KafiirpoTaTov 
PaiuovTfs  a^puis  atO^pos. 

Q,uint.  Calab.  11.  507  (of  the  combat  between  Memnon  and 
Achilles,  in  which  Memnon  is  killed)  : 

Kat  vv  Ke  Sri  fxaKapeacnv  afj.et\ixos  e/jLirefff  5T)pts, 
(I  /iTj  vtt'  ivviCFiricn  Aws  fj.eya\o0peij.fTao 
Soiai  ap'  a/x<poT€potcn  docos  fKarepOe  Trapearav 
Ki]pes'   f pf/xvaiTj  /j.€V  e^T]  ttoti  Mefivovos  TjTop, 
(paiSpT]    5    a.fj.(p    Ax''V'?a  5ai'(/)pova' 

See  Rem.  on  "  morte  resignat,''  4.  '244. 

CiRCUMVOLAT,  TTi/ynrtTiTai,  TTipnTOTarai ,  flits  about  like  a 
1-apacious  bii'd — a  hawk,  or  kite,  or  eagle — read\'  to  pounce  upon 
its  prey.     Compare  Ovid,  3Iet.  2.  716  : 

"  ut  volucris  visis  rapidissima  miluus  extis, 
dum  timet,  et  densi  circumstant  sacra  ministri, 
flectitur  in  gyrum,  nee  longius  audet  abire, 
'  spemque  suam  motis  avidus  clrcumrolat  alia." 

Oed.  Tyr.  J^81  (Chor.,  of  guilty  Oedipus)  : 

ra  5'  ail 
(oDVTa  irfpnroTaTai 

[the  Delphic  oracles  fli/  ahout  him  always  no  matter  wht^ro  he 

goes] . 
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Independently  of  all  argument  drawn  from  the  parallels 
afforded  both  hy  Virgil  himself  and  other  writers,  this  word 
alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  night  spoken  of  can  by  no 
possibility  be  natural  night,  the  night  time,  inasmuch  as  natu- 
ral night,  the  night  time,  whether  literal  or  personified,  never 
Hits  about  (circumvoi.at),  ready  to  alight,  but  not  alighting, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  always  either  present  or  absent,  or  if 
neither,  is  coming,  or  going,  never  flits  about  without  alighting. 
Therefore  nox  sikt,  incubat,  praecipitat,  ruif,  est,  aiifert,  subif, 
operit,  tenet,  torqnet,  contingit,  invertit,  abit,  adest,  agitur,  incipif, 
rciiit,  transit,  but  so  far  as  I  know  never  circumvolat.  It  follows 
that  the  nox  of  our  text  is  neither  literal  night,  the  night  time, 
nor  the  literal  night  personified,  the  goddess  Nox,  but  figurative 
night,  the  night  or  darkness  of  death  or  the  grave.  If  it  is  the 
real  literal  night  which  circumvolat  about  Aeneas  and  his  party, 
they  must  be  in  the  day,  and  only  occasionally  shadowed  b}- 
the  night,  which  is  absurd.  If  it  is  the  goddess  Night  whioli 
CIRCUMVOLAT  about  Aeneas  and  his  party,  why  does  she  only 
flit  about  and  not  alight  ?  why  does  she  only  circumvolare  about 
those  whom  night,  no  matter  whether  physical  or  personified, 
has  already  involved — 

"  vertitiir  interea  caelum,  et  niit  ooeano  nox, 
involvens  umbra  magna  terramqiic  polumque 
Myrmidonumqne  dolos." 

How  is  this  pictm-e  to  be  reconciled  with  the  alleged  picture  in 
our  text,  whether  of  real  literal  night  or  the  goddess  Night 
only  flitting  about,  not  already  alighted  on,  Aeneas  and  his 
comrades  ? 

Nox  ATRA  CAVA  CIRCUMVOLAT  UMBRA  ouce  rightly  Under- 
stood, a  new  light  breaks  in  on  the  whole  context,  and  the  etio- 
logy of  the  description  stands  clear  before  us.  Death,  death, 
death,  everywhere,  before,  behind,  around,  is  the  picture  tht^ 
})oet  has  in  his  mind,  and  which  he  presents  to  his  reader  in 
every  variety  of  form  and  colour.  Death  has  been  suggested 
to  Aeneas  in  his  dream  by  the  vision  of  the  mangled  Hector. 
Death  is  his  first  thought,  as,  roused  from  his  sleep,  he  rushes 
out  of  his  house,  "  pulchrumque  raori  succurrit  in  armis."  Death 
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is  the  first  word  of  the  first  person  he  meets — "  Fuimus  Troes :" 
zee  are  all  lost,  all  dead  and  gone.  Death  is  his  own  first  word  to 
the  little  band  which  gathers  round  him  (moriamur  et  in  media 
ARMA  RUAMUs).  It  is  to  death  he  goes  with  them  (vadimus 
HAUD  DUBiAM  IX  mortem)  ;  it  is  death,  the  darkness  of  death, 
which  flits  about  them  as  they  go  (xox  atra  cava  circumvolat 
umbra).  "Who,"  he  exclaims,  '' shall  tell  the  deaths  of  that 
fatal  night  ?"~ 

QUIS  CLADEM  II.LIl'S  XOCTIS,    QUIS  FISKRA  FANDO 
EXrLICET  ? 

It  is  death  in  its  concretest  form  which  is  on  every  side  of  them, 
in  the  streets,  in  the  houses,  in  the  very  temples  of  the  gods — 

PLURIMA  PEKQVE  VIAS  STERNUNTl'R  INERTIA  PASSIM 
CORPORA,   PERQUE  DOMOS  ET  RELIGIOSA  DEORUM 
LIMINA. 

His  very  enemies  are  dying  beside  him  (victoresque  caduxt 
DANAi),  and  everything  is  one  picture  of  mourning,  fright,  and 
death — 

.       .       .       CRUDELIS  UBIQUE 
LUCTVS,  UBIQUE  PAYOR,   ET  PI.URIMA  MORTIS  IMAGO. 

To  the  objection  that  Aeneas  does  not  die — on  the  contrary, 
escapes  and  lives  to  tell  the  story — the  answer  is  supplied  bj 
Aeneas  himself.  The  whole  of  the  little  band  except  three, 
viz.,  Iphitus,  Pelias,  and  Aeneas  himself,  perishes.  Choroebus 
falls,  Eipheus  falls,  Hypanis  falls,  Dymas  falls,  Pantheus  falls, 
and  if  Aeneas  himself  does  not  fall,  it  is  because  the  fates  d<^ 
not  allow  it,  not  because  he  was  not  every  moment  in  danger  of 
falling : 

"  Iliaci  c-inercs  ct  flamma  cxtrcina  mconim, 
tester  in  occasu  vestro  ncc  tela  nee  iiUas 
vitiivisse  vices  Danaum,  et,  si  fata  fuissent 
lit  cadiTem,  meruisse  mami." 

Similar  to  the  indication  of  death,  whether  present  or  near 
at  hand,  by  darkness,  but  of  less  frequent  occurrence  among 
writers  and  infinitely  more  striking,  is  its  indication  by  mouldi- 
ness,  aaBa/lafa  di  (iarci/fii/a  (C'aniarda,  appendice,  p.  08)  (Garen- 
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tina  adch-essiug  tlie  ghost  of  Constantine,  which  she  takes  for 
Const antine  himself)  : 

KoffravTiue,  ifxc  fit\a, 
vje  ffseyye  re  KCKJe  ov  ffsox"  [*««•  ffsoyc^, 
Kpax^TC  [_»is.  Kpay^  rov  [;«,,«.  r  evSe  ?  tc]  yjepi  re 
Javc  TC  ^ovyovKovajxi  tc  \_ixovxov\ovafii  re\. 

TapcvTivc,  jxorpa  ifir, 
Kafxvoi  ffsKouirCTafier 
KpaxCTC  [w*.  KpayeTi'l  fj.r  /j.ovyov\ot  [/j.ovxov\oi'\  ; 

thus  translated  by  Camarda  : 

' '  Costantino,  fratel  mio, 
im  segno  funesto  io  veggo, 
le  spalle  tue  spaziose 
sono  amnmtfatc. 

"  Garontina,  sorella  mia, 
il  fumo  dci  moschetti 
le  spalle  mi  covri  cli  muff  a  [mi  fece  ammuffire]." 

Cava. — Heyne  is  right  (  "  Quatenus  ipsi  ea  circumdantur"}, 
and  Conington  well  quotes  1.  520,  "  nube  cava . .  .  amicti,"  The 
English  expressions  tinder  cover  of  the  night,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  are  analogous.     Compare  also  Sil.  13.  254: : 

"  et,  ni  caeca  *///«  terras  nox  conderet  atro,-'* 

Avhere  the  same  notion,  viz.,  of  embracing,  containing,  or  en- 
A  eloping,  is  expressed  by  "  sinu,"  as  is  expressed  by  cava  in 
our  text. 

It  is,  however,  questionable  whether  cava  should  not  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  hutne,  Germ,  leer,  Engl,  empty. 
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QUIS  CLADEM  II.I.IUS  XOCTIS  QUIS  FUNERA  FAXDO 
EXPLICET  AVT  I'OSSIT  LACRYMIS  AEQUARE  LABORES* 
URBS  AXTIQUA  RUIT  MULTOS  DOMIXATA  PER  AXXOS 
PLURIMA  PERQUE  VIAS  STERXUXTURf  IXERTIA  PASSIM 
CORPORA  PERQUE  DOMOS  ET  RELIGIOSA  DEORUM 
LIMINA  NEC  SOLI  POEXAS  DAXT  SAXGUIXE  TELCRI 
QUOXDAM  ETIAM  VICTIS  REDIT  IX  PRAECORDIA  VIRTUS 
VICTORESQUE  CADUXT  DAXAI  CRUDELIS  UBIQUE 
LUCTUS  UBIQUE  PAYOR  ET  PLURIMA  MORTIS  IMAGO 

Tli.ius  XOCTIS. — Not  referring  at  all  to  the  xox  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  verse  (which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  not  the 
real  literal  night,  or  night  time,  the  figurative  night  of  death), 
hut  to  the  night  which  he  lias  heen  for  some  time  describing, 
and  which  has  not  been  specially  mentioned  since  verse  2o0  : 

' '  rertitur  iuterca  caehim  et  ruit  oceano  no.i\ 
involvens  rnnbra  magna  terranique  poluin([iie 
^Mymudoniinique  dolos." 

Therefore  the  illius,  that  niyJit,  that  fatal  nigJd,  the  lad  of  Tro>/. 
The  only  excuse  ^^■hich  occurs  to  me  for  this  so  deceptive  use  of 
the  same  word  in  one  verse  in  a  figurative,  and  in  the  very  next 
in  a  literal,  sense,  is  that  the  passages  to  which  the  two  verses 
l)elong  may  have  been  written  at  different  times,  and  afterwards 
put  together  without  sufficient  circumspection.  The  excuse 
Avould  be  more  valid  if  it  did  not  unfortunately  happen  that 
■we  find  a  similar  confusion  of  expression  occurring  so  often 
elsewhere,  and  even  where  no  such  excuse  is  possible,  viz., 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  sentence :  e.c.  (jr.,  12.  684,  "  moutis" 
is  literal,   and  means  a  mountain,  and  in  the  same  sentence. 


*  Labokms,  Med.  ;  oiii.  in  the  other  first-cla.s.s  MSS. ;  so  also  Ed.  rriuc;  I'. 
Manut.  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Ileins.  ;   Philippe;  Potticr ;  Haiipt;  Eibbeck. 

t  Stekxvntuk,  Fal.  and  Med.  ;  oiii.  in  the  other  first-chiss  MSS.  ;  so  also  Ed. 
I'riuc.,  and  the  editions  of  P.  Manutius,  I).  Ileinsius,  N.  Hcinsius  (1670),  Phi- 
lippe, Pottier,  Ilanjjt,  and  Pibheck. 
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verse  687,  "mons"  is  figurative,  and  means  a  great  stone  which 
has  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  ("montis  ") — a  confu- 
sion of  literal  and  figurative  inexcusable  even  in  an  Eton  ode. 
See  Rem.  on  "sequor,"  4.  384,  and  compare  the  similarly  in- 
considerate application  by  Lucan  (4.  452)  of  "  moles,"  in  one 
verse  to  a  ship,  and  in  the  next  verse  but  two,  to  a  rock : 

.     .     .     "  nee  prima,  iicque  ilia, 
quae  sequitiir,  tardata  ratis  ;  sed  tertia  moles 
haesit,  et  ad  cautes  adducto  fime  seciita  est. 
impendent  cava  saxa  mari ;  ruitiiraque  semper 
Stat  (mirum  ! )  inolcs  ;  et  silvis  acqnor  inumbrat." 

Inertia.  —  "  Imbellia,  ut  senum,  infontum,  feminanim," 
Heyne,  Voss,  AVagner,  Thiel.  I  think  not,  but  wliich  had  offered 
no  resistance,  iclilch  had  died  invrtJij,  as  was  to  be  judged  by  their 
being  found  lying  there,  e.r.  (jr.,  killed  without  either  arms  in 
their  hands,  or  arms  on  their  persons,  witliout  any  signs  of 
struggle  or  battle,  and  without  any  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy 
being  mixed  up  among  their  own.  Compare  Ovid,  Met.  7.  5^2 
(of  the  war-horse  dying  by  disease,  in  his  stall)  : 

.     .     .     "  veterumque  oljUtns  lionorum, 
ad  praesepe  gemit,  leto  moriturus  incrti.^' 

Ibid.,  12.  3G1  (of  the  pine  trunk  which  Demoleon  had  thrown 
at  Theseus  without  hitting  him)  : 

' '  non  tamen  arbor  iiiers  cecidit :   nnm  Craiitoris  alti 
abscindit  iiigulo  pectusqiie  humi-nimquo  sinistrum." 

That  it  is  not  terrified  or  wounded,  and  still  alive  and  breathing- 
bodies  wliich  lie  prostrate  (sternuntur),  but  dead  bodies,  is 
shown  by  the  immediately  succeeding  nec  soi.i  poenas  daxt 

SANGUIME    TEUCRI,    .    .    .  VJCTORES    CADUNT    DANAI,    informing   US 

that  Greeks  have  in  some  instances  fallen  also,  viz.,  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  Trojans  have  mustered  up  sufficient 
courage  to  resist  and  attack  the  aggressors  in  their  turn : 

QTONPAM  KTIAM  YICTIS  KKDIT  IN    I'UAECOltDIA  VIliTl'S. 

And  that  the  bodies  so  lying  dead  aiid  })rostrate  are  not  merely 
the  bodies  of  old  men,  women,  and  children  (''  imbellia  corpora," 
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Hejne,  Yoss,  "Wagner,  Thiel),  but  the  bodies  of  unresisting 
persons  (inertia  corpora),  is  shown  by 

QVONDAM  ETIAM  VICTIS  KEDIT  IN  PRAECORDIA  VIUTUS, 

informing  us  that  in  some  instances  resistance  has  actually  been 
made,  and  the  aggressors  too  have  fallen.  Thus  plurima  cor- 
pora has  its  tally  in  quondam  victores  danai  ;  sternuxtur, 
its  tally  in  cadunt  ;  and  inertia,  its  tally  in  victis  redit  in 

PRAECORDIA  VIRTUS. 

The  word  so  wholly  misunderstood  by  modern  commen- 
tators has  been  more  or  less  nearly  guessed  at  by  some  of  the 
ancient.  Thus,  while  Servius  hesitates  between  "  non  repug- 
nantia,"  "inertia  dum  oeciduntur,"  and  " per  somnum  iner- 
tia," Cynthius  Cenetensis  accepts  the  first  of  the  three  guesses, 
and  adds  :  "  ut  inquit  Dictys  Cretensis,  vice  pecudmu  interficie- 
bantur  Troiani." 

DoMos. — In  my  "Adversaria  Virgiliana"  I  connected  domos 
and  RELiGiosA  deorum  limina  intimately  together,  so  as  to 
make  the  sense  domos  religiosas  deorum.  I  have  been  induced 
to  change  my  opinion  and  to  consider  domos  as  affording  a 
separate  view  from  religiosa  deorum  limina,  first,  because 
the  picture  gains  thereby  in  richness,  not  only  the  streets  and 
temples  being  filled  with  dead  bodies,  but  the  palaces  also  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  in  the  precisely  similar  pictui'e  presented  by 
Sallust,  Be/L  Catil.  50:  "  Fana  atque  domos  exspoliari ;  caedem, 
incendia  fieri;  postremo  armis,  cadaveribus,  cruore,  atque  luctu, 
omnia  compleri,"  as  well  as  in  the  not  very  dissimilar  picture 
presented  by  Tacitus,  Hist.  3.  83  :  "  Quas  [faces],  ubi  praedani 
egesserant,  in  vacuas  domos  et  inania  templa,  per  lasciviam  iacu- 
labantur,"  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  "domos"  is  not 
temples  of  the  f/ods,  but  the  dirollincjs  of  the  richer  citizens,  the 
palaces,  as  there  is  also  no  doubt  in  the  following  passages  : 
Ovid,  Met.  2.  76  (Phoebus  to  Phaethon)  : 

"  forsitan  et  luros  illic.  uibeisqtie  (7oi>ios(inc 
concipias  aniino,  delubraque  ditia  donis 
esse." 

Lucan,  7.  716  :  "  pandunt  templa,  domos."   Stat.  Thcb.  10.  8^1  : 

.     ,     .     ' '  et  truiuas  rupea  in  templa  domosqiic 
praecipitat,  frangitquf  suk  iam  moenibus  urbcm." 
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Aristides,  Rhodinca,   Qavaroi    Kar    oik  tag,   £v  lipniQ,    ev  Ovpaig, 
iv  TivXatg.     And  our  author  liimself,  11.  882  : 

"  inter  tiita  (Jomonan 
I'onfixi  cxpirant  animas." 

DoMos,  the  houses  par  excellence,  i.  e.,  the  great  houses,  the 
palaces,  Fr.  hotels,  the  common  houses  being  "  tecta."  Compare 
Tacit.  Annal.  13.  18 :  "uec  defuere  qui  arguerent  viros  gravi- 
tatem  adseverantes,  quod  donio.s,  vilhis  [sciz.  Britannici],  id 
tempoi'is,  quasi  praedam  divisissent."  Ihkl.  13.  U:  "Discretam 
doynmu  et  rempublicam"  \Jlie  royal  palace  and  tJte  repuhlic  .s/toald 
he  hept  distinct^.  Stock,  ad  Tacit.  Annal.  15. 1^.1  :  "  Tota  inurbe, 
iuxta  Victorem,  fuere  insulae  26602,  domus  780." 

From  this  use  of  domus  to  signify  a  great  house  or  palace, 
a  house  standing  by  itself,  flows  naturally  its  use  for  a  temple, 
a  temple  being  piar  excellence  the  house,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  great  size  and  splendour,  but  on  account  of  its  being  con- 
secrated to  a  superior  being ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  even  at 
the  present  day  the  principal  church  in  a  city  called  il  duo  mo. 
The  same  use  of  oikoq  is  common  in  Greek.  Compare  Procop. 
de  Aedif.  1.  10:  fjitxpt  tg  mv  Aptog  Ka\ov/.iivov  oikov.  Aesch. 
Sept  c.  Theh.  279  (ed.  Schutz)  : 

0ri<TeLP  TpoTtaia,  iroXifxiuiv  5'  effdrj/j-aTa 
\a(pvpa  SatODU  Sovpnr\r]x^'  ayvots  So/jlois. 

Eeligiosa:  "religiosa  sunt  quae  non  vulgo  ac  temere, 
sed  cum  castitate  ceremoniaque  adeunda  et  reverenda  et  reformi- 
danda  sunt  magis  quam  iuvulganda,"  Aul.  Gellius,  4.  9.  9. 

ViCTORESQUE  CADUNT  DANAi.     Compare  II.  17.  361  : 

Toi  5'  a7x(0'Tivoi  firnrrov 

ViKpOt   OJJ.OV  TpWdlV  KUL     VTT  (  p /J.  (  V  f  CO  V    fITlKOVpWU, 

Kai  Aavaaiv.   ou5'  oi  yap  avatficeTi  7'  f/j.axovro. 

Plurima  mortis  IMAGO. — "  Aut  definitio  timoris  est,  aut 
varietas  mortis  ostenditur,  i.e.,  gladio,  igni,  ruina.  Aut  fre- 
(pientissima,  aut  praesentissima,"  Servius.  '*  Pjarima  mortis 
IMAGO,  h.  e.,  ubique  caedes  facta  cernitur ;  passim  caesorum 
cadavera  proiecta.  Magis  hoc  accommodatum  antecedentibus, 
quam    varias    caedis   formas    et   genera   intelligere,"    Heyne. 
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*'  Imago  ;  forma,  genus,"  "Wagner  (1861),  quoting  Tacit.  Hist. 
.').  '28:  " Integri  cum  sauciis,  semineces  cum  exspirantibus  vol- 
vuntm-  varia  pereuntium  forma,  et  omni  imagine  mortium.''' 
"  Imago  mortis  est,  credo,  quod  Yalerius  Flaccus,  6.  419,  dixit 
— -forum  necis,''^  Peerlkamp. 

Plurima  mortis  imago  is  not  "  ubique  caedes  facta  cer- 
iiitur,"  because  we  have  had  "ubique  caedes  facta  cernitiu'" 
already,  "viz.,  Terse  364  : 

I'LUKIMA  PERQrE  VIAS  STERNtXTVR  I^'EUTIA  PASSIM 
CORPORA,  PERQUE  HOMOS  ET  HELIGIOSA  DEORUM 
LIMINA, 

and  although  such  repetition  were  very  usual  and  allowable  in 
the  form  of  variation  to  a  theme,  it  had  been  intolerable  here,  as 
the  winding  up  and  peroration  of  a  long  passage  already  con- 
taining the  identical  thought.  Neither  is  plurima  mortis 
i:viAGo  "  variae  formae  et  genera  caedis,"  because  although,  as 
shown  by  Wagner's  quotation  from  Tacitus,  the  words  might, 
under  different  circumstances,  viz.,  where  such  meaning  was,  as 
in  Wagner's  quotation,  pointed  out  by  the  context,  or  even  where 
such  meaning  was  consistent  with  the  context,  be  so  interpreted, 
they  cannot  be  so  interpreted  here,  where  such  meaning  is  not 
only  not  pointed  out  by  the  context,  but  is  inconsistent  with  the 
context,  since  to  say  that  the  slaughter  was  of  different  kinds 
affords  a  peroration  so  weak  and  unimpressive  as  to  be  scarcely 
less  unsuitable  than  that  afforded  by  the  interpretation  proposed 
by  Heyne.  What,  then,  is  plurima  mortis  imago  ?  I  reply  : 
a  veiy  great  picture  of  death,  a  very  great  likeness  or  appear- 
ance of  death — death  appeared  everywhere  around  and  about, 
everything  which  was  to  be  seen  spoke  of  death,  suggested  the 
idea  of  death ;  the  very  sense  in  which  the  word  imago  is  used 
(«e),  by  iServius,  at  12.  606  :  "  Moris  fuit  apud  veteres,  ut  antf 
rogos  regum  humanus  sanguis  effuuderetur,  vel  captivorum  yel 
gladiatorum  ;  quorum  si  copia  forte  non  fuisset,  laniantes  ge- 
nas  suum  effundebant  cruorem,  utrogis  ilia  imago  restitueretur'' 
[viz.,  the  a])pearanee,  show,  of  human  blood j.  (I>),  by  Yirgil 
himself,  8.  507  : 

.     .     .     "  niaior  ^lartis  iani  iipparct  (/«ff(7o  " 
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[the  picture  of  -\\ar,  the  appearance  of  war,  is  greater  than  it 
Avas  before  ;  there  is  a  greater  appearance  of  war  than  pre- 
viously ;  war  appears  more  imminent,  more  immediate  than 
ever],  (c),  by  Val.  FLacc.  2.  640  (Cyzicus  addressing  Jason 
and  his  band  of  Aemathian  chiefs)  : 

"  o  toms  nunc  prinnim  cognita  nostris 
Aeniathiie  nianu.s,  et  fama  mihi  maior  imofji)" 

["  0  image,  i:)icture,  greater  than  your  fame,"  i.e.,  "  0  greater 
than  the  image,  picture,  which  fame  had  presented  of  you." 
The  objects  which  Aeneas  and  his  party  saw  and  heard  (viz., 
the  dead,  dying,  wounded,  the  lamentation  and  terror)  were 
the  very  picture  or  image  of  death ;  the  objects  which  Cyzicus 
saw,  viz.,  Jason  and  his  companions,  were  greater  than  the  image 
or  picture  which  fame  had  presented  of  themj.  (cf),  by  Ovid, 
3Iet.  12.  233  'oi  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae)  : 

' '  raptaturqne  comis  per  vim  nova  nupta  prehensis. 
Eurytiis  Hippodamen,  alii,  quam  quisque  probarant, 
aut  poterant,  rapiunt,  captaeque  erat  nrbis  Imago. 
femineo  clamore  sonat  doniiis  " 

[there  was  the  image  or  picture  of  a  captive  city,  the  scene  that 
presented  itself  was  the  picture  of  a  captive  city,  viz.,  because 
the  women  were  treated  with  violence,  as  on  the  taking  of  a 
city,  everyone  carrying  off  by  force  her  who  pleased  him  best]. 
(e),  by  Claudian,  in  Refill.  2.  236  :  "  en  iterum  belli  civihs 
imago  f"  [the  picture  of  civil  war].  (^),  by  Ovid,  Met.  1.  238 
(of  the  wolf  into  which  Lycaon  was  metamorphosed)  : 

"  canities  eadem  est,  eadeni  violentia  vultu, 
idem  oculi  lucent,  eadem  feritatis  imago  " 

[the  same  picture  of  savageness  was  presented  by  the  wolf  as 
had  previously  been  presented  by  Lycaon,  the  wolf's  picture  of 
savageness  consisting  of  the  particulars  previously  enumerated, 
viz.,  the  grisliness,  the  fierce  countenance,  and  the  glaring  eyes, 
exactly  as  in  our  text  the  pictiu-e  of  death  consisted  in  the  dead 
bodies  which  lay  everywhere  scattered  about,  the  crudklis 
LUCTUS  and  the  favor],  {ff),  by  Cicero,  pro  Sext.  19  :  "  Alter, 
o  Dii  boni !   quam  teter  incedebat !  quam    truculentus,    quam 
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terribilis  aspeotu  !  Unum  aliquem  te  ex  barbatis  illis,  exemplum 
imperii  veteris,  imagincm  antiquitatis,  columen  reipublicae,  diceres 
intueri  "  [picture  of  old  times],  {h),  by  Ovid,  Met.  11.  550  : 
"  duplicataque  noctis  imago  est  "  [the  image  of  night  (viz.,  that 
already  produced  in  the  mind  by  the  usual  signs  of  night)  is 
doubled  by  the  unusual  darkness  produced  by  the  thick  clouds]. 
(f*),  by  Silius,  14.  616  (ed.  Rup.)  : 

.     .     .     "  communis  ubiqiie 
ira  deum,  atque  eadem  lethi  versatur  imago" 

[as  plainly  as  possible,  Silius's  usual  appropriation  of  the  Yir- 
gilian  text].  And  {h),  by  Tacitus,  Anna/.,  2.  53:  "  Igitur 
paucos  dies  insumpsit  [Grermanicus]  reficiendae  classi  :  simiil 
sinus  Aetiaca  victoria  inclitos,  et  sacratas  ab  Augusto  manubias, 
castraque  Antonii,  cum  recordatione  maiorum  suorum  adiit ; 
uamque  ei,  ut  memoravi,  avunculus  Augustus,  avus  Antonius 
erant,  magnaque  illic  imago  tristium  laetorumque "  [a  great 
picture  both  of  sad  and  joyful  events]. 

In  all  these  passages,  as  in  our  text,  certain  objects,  which 
resemble  another  object  so  much  that  the  sight  of  them  suggests 
that  other  object  to  the  mind,  are  stated  to  be  tlie  "  imago," 
image,  or  pictiu-e,  of  that  other  object,  the  comparison  or  like- 
ness between  being  entirely  of  objects ; — in  our  text,  of  tlie 
sights  and  sounds  which  struck  the  senses  of  Aeneas  and  his 
party,  to  death;  in  the  passage  of  Servius,  o/ worship  offered 
to  the  gods  by  worshippers  with  bleeding  faces,  to  worship  offered 
to  the  gods  with  bleeding  victims  ;  in  Aeii.  8.  557,  o/the  actual 
appearance  of  the  Arcadian  cavalry  marching  forth,  to  their  re- 
putation ;  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  o/'the  real  Jason  and  liis  band, 
to  the  representation  given  of  Jason  and  his  band  by  report  ; 
in  Ovid,  Met.  12.  223,  of  the  violence  and  tumult  at  the  feast 
of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  to  the  violence  and  tumult  whicli 
take  place  Avhen  a  city  is  taken  by  storm ;  in  Cicero,  of  o.  man 
of  the  modern  times,  to  the  man  of  ancient  times  ;  in  Ovid,  Met. 
11.  550,  q/the  darkness  produced  by  clouds  in  the  night-time, 
to  a  doubling  of  night.  In  all  these  instances  the  resemblance 
expressed  by  imago  is  of  one  thing  to  another  thing,  exactly  as 
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in  the  case  of  a  statue  or  picture,  the  resemblance  expressed  by 
imago  is  of  the  statue  or  picture  to  the  original.  Parallel  ex- 
pressions in  English  are  : — That  child  is  the  very  picture  of 
health.  That  face  is  the  very  pictui'e  of  happiness.  That  day 
is  the  very  picture  of  winter.  That  corn-field  is  the  very  picture 
of  plenty.  That  poor  beggar  is  the  very  picture  of  want.  That 
condemned  culprit  is  tlie  very  picture  of  despair. 

There  is  an  entirely  different  use  of  imago,  9.  294  : 

"  atque  aiiimum  strinxit  patriae  pietatis  imaffo'* 

and  10.  824  : 

"  ct  mentem  patriae  subiit  pietatis  uHctjo." 

In  both  these  places  "  imago  "  expresses  the  resemblance  not 
oF  two  objects  to  each  other,  but  of  one  single  object  to  our 
perception  of  it.  There  is,  indeed,  the  same  resemblance  as  in 
our  text,  in  8.  557,  in  the  passage  of  Servius,  and  in  the  passage 
of  Valerius  Flaccus  ;  but  that  resemblance  is  not  of  two  dif- 
ferent objects  existing  outside  the  mind  and  compared  to- 
gether, but  of  one  object  to  the  impression  which  that  object 
makes  on  the  mind.  "  Imago  "  in  these  last- adduced  passages 
is  the  picture,  image,  h^wXov,  idea,  in  the  mind — in  the 
one  case  in  the  mind  of  lulus,  in  the  other  case  in  the  mind  of 
Aeneas.  In  both  cases  it  is  the  "  imago,"  hZwXov,  or  idea  of  pater- 
nal affection  ("  patriae  pietatis  ")  ;  and  this  "  imago,"  h^mXov, 
or  idea  of  paternal  affection  is  excited,  produced,  or  called  vqy, 
in  the  mind  by  objects  presented  to  the  senses,  between  whicli 
objects  and  "  patria  pietas  "  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever, 
those  objects  suggesting  or  calling  up  the  "imago,"  ncwXov,  or 
idea,  only  by  association.  Therefore  the  lines  close  the  accounts 
to  which  they  belong,  respectively ;  and  in  the  one  case  lulus, 
in  the  other  case  Aeneas,  is  left  reflecting  on  this  new  thought, 
A  iz.,  that  of  "  patria  pietas  "  (the  affection  of  a  father  for  a 
child),  suggested  to  him,  called  up  in  his  mind  ("  animum  strin- 
xit,"  "  animum  subiit  "),  by  the  objects  which  have  just  been 
])resented  to  his  senses,  of  which  objects  the  new  thought  is  not 
the  image,  but  only  suggested  by  association,  exactly  as,  2.  560, 
''subiit  cari  genitoris  imago,"  tlie  pictiu-e  wliir-h  presents  itself 
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to  the  mind  of  Aeneas  is  not  the  image  or  resemblance  of  any- 
thing presented  to  his  senses,  but  an  image  which  the  objects 
presented  to  his  senses  suggest  to  his  mind,  call  up  in  his  mind 
by  the  way  of  association. 

Plurima,  very  great,  very  much,  very  strong,  as  Georg.  3.52; 
"  cui  turpe  caput,  cui  plurima  cervix  ;  "  Ovid,  3Iet.  llj..  53  : 

.     "  medio  oum  ^;/"r( /;/(■/.>(  orbc 
sol  erat." 

See  Remm.  on  "  maior  Martis  iam  apparet  imago,"  8.  557,  and 
on  "  pietatis  imago,"  9.  294  ;  10.  824. 


370-383. 

TRIMUS ARMIS 


VAR.  LECT. 
\_punct.'\  PEiMirs  SE,  DANAUJi  MAGXA  coMrrANTE  CATERVA  III  D.  Heins. : 
N.  Heins. ;  Heyne  ;  Wagner  (ed.  HejTi.) 

[l)Unct.'\    PRIMUS    SE    BANAUM,     MAGNA     COMriANTE     CATERVA      III     YoSS  : 

"Wagner  {Praesi.)  ;  Xauck. 

\_/)inict.'\  PRIMUS  SE  DANAUM  MAGNA  COMirANTE   CATERVA    III    P.    Manut.  ; 

Ribbeck. 


VAR.  LECT. 
\_pifnct.1iKV.viM0!>,  DENsisIIIP.  Manut.  ;  T).  Heins.  ;  N.  Iloins.  ;  Hoyne; 

Wagner  (ed.  H<'yn.  and  PnicHf.). 
\l)unct.']  IRRUIMUS  DF.N^iis  III  Voss ;  llibbeck. 


PllIMUS  SE  DANAUM,  MACiXA  COMITANTE  CATERVA,  &e. The  stmC- 

ture  is  undoubtedly  trimus  dakaum,  not  caterva  daxaijm — 
first,  on  account  of  tho  so  much  better  cadence  of  the  line,  ■when 
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divided  at  dan'aum  than  when  divided  at  se  ;  and  secondly,  on 
account  of  the  exact  parallelism  of  verse  40  : 

"  primus  ibi  ante  omncs,  magna  comitantc  caterya," 

where  the  division  of  the  line  is  just  before  "  magna  comitante 
caterva,"  and  cannot  possibly  be  anywhere  else.  If  it  be  al- 
leged that  verse  501  of  the  first  book, 

"  iucessit,  magna  iuvenuni  stipante  caterva," 

is  divided  exactly  where  our  text  is  divided  by  the  Heinsii  and 
He^me,  and  has  a  genitive  ("  iuvenum")  exactly  corresponding 
to  the  DANAUM  of  our  text  and  depending  on  the  very  same 
"  caterva,"  I  put  in  the  double  demurrer  ;  first,  that  the  divi- 
sion after  "  incessit" — although  at  first  sight  a  division  after 
the  same  number  of  syllables  as  the  division  after  pkimus 
SE — is  yet  a  division  of  an  essentially  different  kind,  partakes 
not  at  all  of  the  awkwardness  of  that  division,  on  tlie  contrary 
is  full  of  grace  and  eloquence,  being  in  fact  a  division  not  after 
the  commencement  of  a  sentence,  not  after  the  three  syllables 
in-ccs-sit,  but  after  the  endiug  of  a  sentence,  after  the  long  pro- 
tasis "  regina  ad  templum  forma  pulcherrima  Dido  incessit ;  " 
while  the  division  after  primus  se  is  a  division  not  merely  at 
the  very  beginning  after  the  first  three  syllables  of  a  paragraph, 
but  immediately  succeeding  a  monosyllable  consisting  only  of 
two  letters,  a  situation  than  which  it  is  hardly  possilile  to 
imagine  one  more  ungraceful,  unless  in  altogether  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, for  a  division.  And  secondly,  that  whereas 
verse  501  of  the  first  book  after  the  division  at  "  incessit  "  runs 
on  "  magna  iuvenum,"  not  "  iuvenum  magna" — tlie  emphasis 
being  thrown  (see  Rem.  on  2.  246),  not  on  the  trooi)'s  consisting 
of  young  men,  but  on  the  greatness  of  the  troop — our  text  after 
the  division  at  se  would  run  on,  not  "  magna  Danaum,"  the 
emphasis  being  thrown,  as  it  should  be  thrown,  on  the  greatness 
of  the  troop,  but  danaitm  magna,  the  emphasis  being  thrown 
exactly  where  it  should  not  be  thrown,  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  persons  accompanyiug  Androgeos  were  Duuai. 

Ikruimus,  densis  et  circumfumdimur  armis.  — The  struc- 
ture is  not,  DENSIS  armis  irruimus  et  circumfundimur,  but 
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iRRUiMUS,  ET  DExsis  ARMis  ciRCUMFUNDiMUR,  aud  the  comma 
therefore  required  ;  first,  because  it  is  Virgil's  habit  so  to  divide 
his  lines  after  the  first  or  second  word  ;  and  secondly,  on  account 
of  the  division  immediately  following  this  word  in  the  same 
position  in  the  verse,  9>.  554  : 

"  baud  alitor  iuvenis  medios  moritunis  in  hostcs 
irnnt,  ct  qua  tela  Nidet  densissima,  tendit." 

The  structure  is  similar,  and  the  comma  for  the  same  reason  re- 
quired after  the  same  word,  10,  579  : 

"  irruit,  adversaqiie  ingens  appai'iiit  hasta" 

[not  '■•  adversa  hasta  irruit  apparuitque,"  but  "  inniit,  adversaque 
hasta  apparuit"]  ;  and  6.  294: 

"  irruaf,  et  fnistra  ferro  diverberet  luiiLias'' 

[not  "  ferro  iiTuat  et  diverberet,"  but  "irruat,  et  fen'o  diver- 
beret"]. 


390-393. 

DOLUS  AN  VIRTUS  QUIS  IN  HOSTE  REQUIRAT 
ARM  A  DABUNT  IPSI  SIC  FATUS  DEINDE  COMANTEM 
ANDROGEl  GAI,EAM  CUIPEIQUE  INSIGNE  DECORUM 
INDUITUR 


Dolus  an  virtus. — Compare  Werner,  die  So/nir  den  Thalcs,  th. 
2,  akt  1,  6C.  0  : 

"  das  ist  das  bcste,  was  zum  ziele  fiibrt  ; 
und  was  gelungen  ist  aiub  rctbtlicb.'' 


Casti,  Anim.  Pari  11.  ^ 


vincasi  per  virtude,  ovvor  \}cr  froth, 
c  soinprc  il  vincitor  dogno  di  lode." 


The  doctrine  is  cast  up  to  the  Romans  by  Sapor,  Ammian.   17. 
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5  :  "  Illud  apud  nos  nuDquam  acceptum  fuit,  quod  adseritis 
vos  exultantes,  mdlo  discrunine  rirtutis  ac  doli,  prosperos  omnes 
laudari  debere  bellorum  eventus."  Innocent  Sapor  !  how  little 
he  knew  about  virtus  or  dolus  !  that  never  man  lived  who 
had  not  one  virtus,  as  one  dolus,  for  his  friends,  and  another 
virtus,  as  another  dolus,  for  his  enemies  ;  one  virtus,  as  on(^ 
dolus,  under  one  set  of  circumstances,  and  another  virtus,  as 
another  dolus,  under  another  set  of  circumstances  ;  and  that  if 
it  were  not  so,  there  could  be  neither  war  nor  politics,  neither 
friend  nor  foe,  neither  acquaintance  nor  stranger,  no  relation- 
ship either  of  country,  or  of  society,  or  of  family,  not  even  of 
lover  and  sweetheart,  of  man  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  in 
the  whole  world.  Hirtius,  de  Bell.  Afric,  ascribes  to  the  Gauls 
the  simplicity  of  Sapor  :  "  Contra  Gallos,  homines  apertos,  nii- 
nimeque  insidiosos,  qui  per  virfutem,  non  per  dohini,  dimicare 
con^ueverunt."  How  different  Gauls  from  the  Gauls  of  to-day, 
or  any  people  with  whom  the  Gauls  of  to-day  have  to  do  I 

Arma  dabunt  ii'si. — If,  as  hitherto  supposed,  ipsi  mean  the 
persons  whom  Choroehus  and  1m  imrtij  are  dc>ipoiIing  of  their  arms 
("  die  todten  werden  waff  en  geben,"  Schiller),  the  sentence  arma 
DABUNT  iPSi  is  a  rnere  tautology,  the  same  meaning  being  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  mutemus  clipeos,  &c.  ;  for,  let  us  cx- 
ehanije  arms  with  these  persons  and  these  persons  shall  supply  nx 
tvith  arms  are  plainly  but  different  ways  of  saying  the  same 
thing.  I  therefore  refer  iPsi  to  tlie  Danai,  the  enemy  generally  ; 
and  understand  Choroebus's  meaning  to  run  thus  :  "  Let  us 
change  shields,  &c.,  with  these  dead  fellows  here,  and  by  so 
doing  compel  the  Danai,  the  invaders  themselves  (ipsi),  to  fur- 
nish us  with  arms.'*  The  passage  being  so  interpreted,  there  is, 
first,  no  tautology ;  and  secondly,  ipsi  has  its  proper  emphatic 
force. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  above  interpretation  had  been  pub- 
lished in  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  "  I  observed  that  "  ipso- 
rum"  in  the  not  very  unlike  passage,  11.  195  : 

"  pars  munera  nota, 
ipsorum  clipeos  ct  non  felicia  tela," 

means  the  dead,  the  actual  persons  to  whom  the  arm?  belonged. 
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The  parallelism,  however,  is  not  so  perfect  as  to  induce  me  to 
surrender  an  interpretation  which  fills  arma  dabunt  ipsi  with 
point  and  spu'it,  for  one  which  leaves  that  clause  a  mere  dull 
tautology.* 

The  expression  arma  dabunt  ipsi  is  the  stronger,  arma 
dare  being  the  usual  and  recognised  phrase  for  supplying  witli 
arms,  arming,  as  Ovid,  F4).  13.  lUO  (Laodamia  to  Protesilaus) : 

"  imponet  galeam,  barbaraque  arma  dabit. 
arma  dabit ;  diimque  arma  dabit,  pimiil  osciila  smnet." 

Also  Yirg.  Eel.  6.19: 

.     .     .     "  iniiciunt  ipsis  ex  vincula  sertis." 

The  sentiment  contained  in  arma  dabunt  ipsi  is  familiar  to  ns 
in  the  English  proverbial  expression,  funiish  a  rod  to  whip 
hiniHelf. 

Clipei  iNsiGNE,  the  ensign  or  device  on  the  shield.  Compare 
Aesch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  383  (ed.  Blomfield)  oTi]fx  tir'  aaniSoc.  Also 
Aen.  7.  657: 


"  clipeoiiuc  insif/nc  patcmum 
centum  angues  cinctamque  gerit  serpentibiis  Ilydiuiu." 


Aen.  7.  789 


*'  at  levem  cHpeuin  sublatis  cornibus  lo 
auro  insiynibat,  iaiii  setis  obsita,  iam  bos, 
argumentum  iiigens,  et  custos  virginis  Argus, 
caelataque  amnein  fuudeus  pater  luachus  urna." 


*  As  stated  above,  I  argued  in  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage"  that  ipsi  could  not 
mean  the  dead  bodies  which  they  were  stripping,  but  the  Danai  genn-ally,  and  that 
the  gist  of  the  passage  was  not  these  dead  Jellowis  h^re,  but  the  Danai,  oitr  enemies, 
kJuiII  supply  us  with  arms,  and  I  quoted  in  illustration  the  familiar  English  proverb, 
"  Furnish  a  rod  to  whip  himself."  This  interpretation  is  sufficiently  plausible, 
and  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Conington.  I  fear,  however,  it  is  more  plausibb^ 
than  precisely  and  mathematically  correct.  At  the  time  I  wrote  that  comment  I 
had  neither  remarked  of  how  very  frequent  occiurence  in  Virgil  is  an  almost  tauto- 
logous  repetition  of  the  same  thought  (see  Rem.  on  1.  550),  nor  observed  that  in  the 
very  parallel  passage,  11.  105,  quoted  above,  "ipsorum"  is  the  actual  dead  bodies, 
the  actual  owners  of  the  arms.  I  am,  therefore,  bound  to  give  Schiller  the  credit 
of  having  understood  the  passage  correctly,  and  am  only  sorry  the,  as  I  still  think, 
better  thought  appeal's  not  to  have  been  the  thought  of  Viigil. 
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Aen.  S.  625  :  "  cllpei  non  enarrabile  textum."     Prudent,  confr. 
Si/mm.  1.  ItSl : 

"  Christus  purpureum,  gemmanti  textus  in  auro, 
,  signabat  labanim ;  cHpeorum  insiffuia  Christua 

scripserat." 

Clipei  insigne  decorum;  as  if  Virgil  had  said  insigni 
ornatum   clipeum,  or  clipeuiu  insignituni. 


396. 

HAUD  NUMINE  NOSTRO 


FAB.  LECT. 

NUMINE  I  Pal.,  Med.  II  If.  Ill  Venice,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Milan, 
1475,  1492;  P.  Manut.  ;  1).  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Thilippc  ; 
Heyne ;  Pott. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

KOMINE   II   -ig. 

0  Vat.,  Rom.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


"  Aut  diis  contrariis,  aut  quia  in  scutis  Graecorum  Neptunua,  in 
Troianorum  fuerat  Minerva  depicta,"  Servius.  "  Averse  nobis, 
non  propitio,"  Heyne,  Forbiger,  Wagner.  "  Unbegleitet  vou 
gottheit,"  Voss — all  equally  erroneous  and  wide  of  the  mark. 
Numen  is  used  here  in  its  primary  sense,  viz.,  that  of  will  and 
pleasure,  not  in  its  secondary  sense  of  deity  or  divinity  (will  and 
pleasure  2>^r  excellence ;  see  Rem.  on  *'  quo  numine  laeso,"  1.12  ; 
and  "numen  lunonis,"  1.  52)  ;  and  numine  nostro  is  not  "our 
own  or  tutelary  deity,"  but  "  our  own  proper  will  and  pleasure:" 
"we  go  mixed  with  the  Danai,  and  therefore  haud  numink 
nostro,  not  according  to  our  own  will  and  pleasure,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  tlie  Danai ;  in  other  words,  follow 
the  lead  and  guidance  of  the  Danai,  not  the  lead  and  guidance 
of  our  own  will ;"  exactly  as  («),  verse  336  : 
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"  talibus  Otluyadae  dictis  ct  num'im  divum 
in  flammas  et  in  arma  feror,  quo  tristis  Erinnys 
quo  fremitus  vocat  et  sublattis  ad  aethera  clamor" 

(where  "  numine  divum"  is  not  the  deity  or  divinity  of  the  gods 
(which  had  been  mere  tautology,  and  equivalent  to  gods,  gods, 
or  deity,  deity),  but  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  gods;  and 
where  Aeneas  follows  the  guidance  not  of  his  own  free  choice, 
his  own  free  will  and  pleasure,  but  of  the  gods,  exactly  as  in  our 
text  he  follows  the  guidance  not  of  his  own  free  choice,  his  own 
free  will  and  pleasure,  but  the  guidance  of  the  Danai).  (I»), 
6.  266  : 

"  sit /»f/«*«e  vGstro 
pandere  res  alta  terra  et  caligine  mersas" 

(where  "numine  vestro  " — not  with  your  godhead,  hut  with 
your  will  and  pleasure — corresponds  precisely  in  every  respect, 
even  in  its  very  position  in  the  verse,  with  the  numine  nostko 
of  our  text),     (e),  Eelog.  U-  41  ■' 

"  Concordes  stabili  fatorum  nuwlne  Parcae" 

[_not  with  the  steadfast  god-head  or  deity  of  the  fates,  hut  with 
tlie  steadfast  irresponsible  will  and  pleasure  of  the  fates],  (rl), 
1.  137:  "meo  sine  numine"  \^not  without  my  god-head,  but 
without  my  will  and  pleasure],     (e). 


9    77 


/  /  t 


.     .     "  non  liaec  sine  tiumhie  divum 
eveniunt ' ' 

\jnot  without  the  god-head  of  the  gods,  but  witliout  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  gods],     (jf),  10.  31  : 

"  si  sine  pace  tua  atque  invito  m<num  Troes 
Italiara  petiere" 

\jiot  thy  deity  being  unwilling,  hut  thy  free  will  and  pleasure 
being  unwilling;  that  quality  of  i\\y  mind  which  assents  or 
dissents  being  unwilling:  in  other  words,  against  thy  will]. 
Cv),  4.  269: 

.     .     .     "  caelum  et  terras  qui  nioiiitte  torqtiet" 

[iiot  turns  with  his  god-head,  hut  turns  with  his  will  and  plea- 
sure— his  free,  irresponsible,  absolute  will  and  pleasure],      (h), 
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2.  703  :  "vestroque  in  mnnine  Troiaest"  (where  "  vestro  numine" 
corresponds  exactly  to  numine  nostro  of  our  text,  and  the  sense 
is  :  Troy  is  in  your  pleasure,  /.  f.,  is  at  your  disposal,  is  in  your 
hands  to  do  with  it  as  it  seems  to  you  proper),  (t),  Manil. 
4.  56  : 

"  quis  tantum  mutare  potest  sine  niai/Anc  fati  ?" 

[not  without  the  deity  or  divinity  of  fate,  hut  without  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  fate].     (J),  and  especially  Ovid,  3Iet.  10.  689 
Venus  relating  the  story  of  Hippomeues  and  Atalanta) : 

"  illic  concubitus  intempestiva  cupido 

occupat  Hippomenen,  a  numine  concita  nostro" 

;' where  we  have  the  identical  expression  of  our  text,  and  where 
the  meaning  can  only  be  our  u-ill  and  pleasure).     (/If),  7.  583  : 

' '  cimcti  contra  omina  bellum, 
contra  fata  deum,  perverso  numin-e  poscunt" 

(where  the  commentators,  making  the  same  mistake  as  in  our 
text,  understand  "  numine"  to  mean  the  deity,  the  godhead,  but 
where  it  is  all  the  while  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  "  cuncti," 
and  where  the  sense  is  not  with  Wagner  (1861) :  "quasi  perver- 
tentes,  susque  deque  habentes,  imperium  deorum,"  but  perverso 
arhitrio,  with  a  perverse  will  ami  pleasure  of  their  own).  (#), 
!).  661: 

.     .     .     "  avidiim  pugnae  dictis  et  nnnnne  Phocbi 
Ascanium  prohibent' ' 

[not  with  the  deity  of  Phoebus,  hut  with  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
Phoebus — represent  to  Ascanius,  that  it  is  Phoebus's  will  and 
pleasiu-e  that  he  should  not  fight],      (tw),  9.  247  : 

"  dii  patrii  quorum  semper  sub  numine  Troia  est" 

[under  whose  will  and  pleasure  Troy  always  is,  i.  e.,  to  whose 
will  and  pleasure  Troy  always  submits,  by  whose  will  and 
pleasure  Troy  is  always  guided].  (*»),  2.  123:  "  quae  sint  ea 
iiuinina  divum  flagitat"  [not  what  divinities  of  gods  are  those  ? 
Imt  what  will  and  pleasure  of  the  gods  is  that  ?  what  is  the 
meaning  of  that  declaration  of  the  gods'  will  and  pleasure  ?]. 
(o),  3.  362  : 
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.     .     "  namque  omnem  cui-siini  mihi  prof^pera  dixit 
religio,  et  cuncti  siiaperunt  namine  divi 
Italiani  petere" 

[not  the  gods  persuaded  with  their  divinity,  hut  the  gods  per- 
suaded with  their  will  and  pleasure,  /.  e.,  by  the  expression  of 
their  will  and  pleasui-e — the  latter  clause  being  a  variation  of  tlie 
first,  and  the  meaning  of  the  two  clauses  together  being  :  the 
gods  declared  by  their  omens  and  oracles  it  was  theu'  will  and 
pleasure  I  should  undertake  this  journey,  and  promised  it  should 
be  prosperous],     {p),  3.  359  : 

.     .     .     "  qui  numhta  Phoebi 
qui  tripodas,  Clarii  laurus,  qui  sidera  sentis" 

[who  imderstands,  not  the  divinity  of  Phoebus,  hut  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  Phoebus].     (<|),  8.  78  : 

"  adsis  0  tandem,  et  propius  tua  iuanina  firmcs" 

[confirm,  not  thy  godhead,  hut  thy  will  and  pleasure,  i.  c,  this 
expression  of  tliy  will  and  pleasure],  (r),  11.  901:  *' saeva 
lovis  sic  numina  poscunt"  \_not  the  stern  divinity  of  Jove,  huf 
the  stern  will  and  pleasure  of  Jove].     (*),  Lucr.  5.  307  : 

'  •  denique,  non  lapides  quoque  viiici  cernis  ab  aevo  ? 
non  altas  tmres  ruere,  ct  puti'escere  saxa  ? 
uoii  delubra  deum  simulacraque  fessa  fatisci  ? 
uec  sanctum  nianeu  fati  protoUere  fineis 
posse,  neque  adA'orsus  naturae  foederaniti" 

(where  the  material  "  delubra"  and  "  simulacra"  of  the  gods 
("  deum")  are  distinguished  from  the  immaterial  "  numen"  of 
the  gods ;  and  where  the  meaning  is  not  that  the  deity  of  the 
gods  could  not  shove  forward  tlie  limits  fixed  hy  fate,  but  that 
the  willing  faculty  of  the  gods  could  not,  however  much  it 
might  desire).     {t\,  Lucr.  2.  Gil  : 

"  lianc  [Terram]  vaiiac  gentcs,  antique  more  sacro rum, 
Idaeam  vocitant  Matrcm  ;  ]'hrygiasque  catcrvas 
dant  comitcs,  quia  primiiin  ex  illis  finibus  cdunt 
per  ten-arum  orbeis  fruges  coepisae  creari. 
Gallos  attribuunt ;  quia  numen  quei  violarint 
matriset  ingratei  genitoribiis  invciitei  sint 
significare  volunt  indii^nos  esse  putaudos, 
vivam  progeniem  quei  in  oras  luminis  edant" 
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Inot  the  divinity  of  their  mother,  but  the  will  and  pleasm-e  of 
their  mother,  that  will  and  pleasure  entitled  to  so  much  respect]. 
(if),  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  ?;  "  Haec  enim  omnia  pure  atque 
caste  tribuenda  deorum  nnmini  ita  sunt,  si  animadvertuntur 
[taken  notice  of,  noticed]  ab  his,  et  si  est  aliquid  a  diis  immor- 
talibus  hominum  generi  tributum"  [^)wt  to  the  deity  of  the  gods, 
hut  to  the  self -originating  will  and  pleasure  of  the  gods],  (t?), 
Cic.  Omt.  de.  Sarusj).  Hespoiisis,  0:  "  quis  est  tam  veeors,  qui 
.  .  .  quum  deos  esse  intellexerit,  non  intelligat,  eorum  nmitino 
hoc  tantum  imperiiim  esse  natum,  et  auctum,  et  retentum?" 
\_not  by  their  deity,  hut  by  their  self-originating  absolute  will 
and  pleasure],     (w),  Manil.  1.  483: 

"  ac  mihi  tam  pracscns  ratio  non  nlla  vitletiir, 
qua  pateat  mundum  divino  iitimuie  veiii 
atque  ipsuiu  esse  deiim,  nee  forte  coisse  magistra" 

\jwt  the  world  moves  ^vith  a  divine  deity,  and  is  god,  but  moves 
with  a  divine  will  and  pleasure,  and  is  god].  (j7j,  Manil.  1.  531 : 

"  non  casus  opus  est,  magni  sed  num'uiis  ordo" 

[surely  not,  is  not  the  work  of  chance,  bnt  the  arrangement  of  a 
great  divinity  (for  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by 
a  divinity  was  not  the  doctrine  of  Mauilius  who  was  an  Epicu- 
rean), hut  is  not  a  work  of  chance,  but  an  order  or  system  in- 
stinct with  a  great  will  and  pleasure :  precisely  the  Epicurean 
doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  of  Mauilius — see  preceding  quotation]. 
And  (y),  Hygin.  Fab.  187 :  "Quern  [liippothoum]  iterum 
equa  nutriebat  pastores  iterum  inventum  infantein  sustulerunt, 
sentieutes  euui  deorum  numine  educari,  atque  nutrierunt"  [by 
the  high  will,  sanction,  pleasure,  ordinance,^;/r/fiY«/y?,  of  the  gods]. 
It  is  no  m.  an  recommendation  of  this  interpretation  of  our 
text  that  it  is  not  liable  to  the  objection  which  has  been  very 
reasonably  urged  to  every  other  interpretation  of  the  passage 
yet  offered,  viz.,  that  it  forestalls  and  thereby  weakens 

HhU,  NIHIL  IXVITIS  FAS  QUEMQVAM  IIDEIIE  UIVIS  ! 

which  comes  better  on  the  reader  suddenly  and  by  surprise.  Be- 
sides all  which,  the  going  of  the  Trojans  not  under  the  direction 
of  their  own  will,  or  to  a  determinate  p(nnt,  but  at  random  as  it 
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were,  and  wherever  the  Greeks  happened  to  go,  harmonizes  as 
well  with  CAECAM  coNGREssi  PER  NOCTEM  in  the  next  line  {meet- 
ing by  chance  in  the  darkness  of  the  night]  as  it  contrasts  well  with 
verse  437 : 

"  protinus  ad  sedes  rriami  clamore  vocati." 

See  Eem.  on  1.  12  [a). 


398-419. 


MULTOS FUNDO 


MuLTOs  DANATTM  DEMiTTiMUs  ORCO. — DoivH  being  an  essential 
inseparable  part  of  the  notion  expressed  by  demittere,  the  like- 
ness between  our  author's  dkmittimus  orco  and  Homer's  AiEi 
TTotiia^'iv  with  which  it  has  been  compared  by  Heyne  (followed 
by  Wagner  on  8.  566)  is  sufficiently  distant.  On  this  occasion, 
at  least,  our  author  has  chosen  better  than  to  imitate,  the  notion 
of  clofoi  expressed  by  his  de  being  much  more  graphic  than  that 
of  forivard  or  before  expressed  by  Homer's  ttoo.  Had  Yirgil 
aimed  to  imitate  he  could  very  easily  have  said  praemittimus, 
though  he  could  not  have  said  promittimus,  being  prevented 
by  the  special  Latin  signification  of  that  word. 

CoNDUNTUR. — Condere  is  (strictly)  not  merely  to  hide,  but, 
the  force  of  dare  being  preserved  in  its  compound  (see  Rem.  on 
Aen.  1.  56),  to  put  or  plunge  into  a  pilace  so  as  to  hide.  Hence 
it  is  sometimes  even  joined  with  a  preposition  governing  the 
accusative,  as  Gcorg.  1.  !j.38  : 

"  6ol  quoque  et  exoriens,  et  cum  se  cmidd  iu  iindas.'' 

Senec.  Ep.  7 :  "  Ista,  mi  Lueili,  co)idenda  in  animum  sunt,  u1 
eontemnas  voluptatem  ex  pluriura  assensione  venientem." 

Heu. — Wagner  commences  a  new  paragraph  with  this  word, 
Heyne  with  ecce  in  the  next  line,  both  I  think  erroneously, 
this  line  being  intimately  connected  both  with  the  preceding 
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and  succeeding.     The  train  is  :  "  but  all  this  success  was  soon 
to  end,  the  gods  being  against  us ;  for  see  where  Cassandra,"  &c. 
Invitis  divis  =  the  Homeric  Oewv  otKrjTi. 

LUMINA,  NAM  TENERAS  ARCEBANT  VINCULA  PALMAS. HojUe 

says:  "Ovidiano  lusui  propior  est;  Ovidius  tamen  castior  nunc 
ipso  Yirgilio,  Met.  13.  UIO  : 

'  tractata  coniis  autistita  Phoebi 
non  profecturas  tendebat  ad  aetlieva  palmas.'  " 

How  different  the  judgments  of  men  !  To  me,  Virgil  is  here 
not  only  quite  as  chaste  as  Ovid,  but  twice  as  graphic:  Ovid 
omitting  that  all-important  part  in  a  picture,  the  countenance ; 
Virgil  painting  both  the  supplicating  eyes,  strained  towards 
heaven,  and  the  hands  prevented  by  bonds  from  joining  in  the 
supplication.  There  is  or  should  be  more  or  less  "lusus"  in  all 
poetry.  If  it  be  true  that  Ovid's  has  too  much  of  it,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  Virgil's  has  hardly  enough.  Virgil  is,  perhaps,  as 
much  too  severe  as  Ovid  is  too  playful.  Who  shall  hit  the  just 
mean  ?  Of  all  charges  levity  is  the  last  that  should  be  brought 
against  Virgil.  In  the  present  instance,  if  he  be  light,  he  has 
tlie  levity  of  Euripides  to  coimtenance  him,  Androm.  573  : 

aW'  avTia^cij  (T^ ,  u  yepov,  Ttav  ffoov  irapos 
TTiTvovffa  yovaruv,  X* '/"  2'  ovk  e^effri  /not 
TTjS  (TTjs  Xafieffdat  (pi\Ta.Tr\s  ytveiaSoi, 

as  well  as  that  of  St.  Jerome  in  his  marvellous  "  Mulier  septies 
percussa"  {Epid.  1,  ad  Innocent.  %  3)  :  *' Ocidis,  quos  tantum 
tortor  alligare  non  poterat,  suspexit  ad  caelum" — an  expression 
of  the  thought,  by-the-by,  as  incorrect  as  Virgil's  is  correct, 
for  nothing  was  easier  for  the  executioner  than  to  bind  the  cul- 
prit's eyes,  viz.,  with  a  bandage.  Nor  if  Ovid  abstained  from 
the  "  lusus "  in  the  case  of  Cassandra,  did  he  always  abstain 
from  it.  He  would  not  have  been  Ovid  if  he  had — the  happy, 
gay,  playful,  captivating  Ovid  of  the  Metconoiphoses  and  the 
^imorcs.  It  was  quite  too  tempting,  and  he  yie]<led  to  the 
temptation — let  Heyue  frown  and  shake  his  head  as  he  will,  I 
only  clap  my  hands  the  harder,  and  cry  "  bravo  !"  the  louder — 
;\ielded  to  the  temptation  once,  twice,  tln-ee  times,  for  aught  I 
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know  to  the  coutrarj ;  once,  at  all  events,  in  the  case  of  lo 
{Met.  1.  731): 

"  qiios  potiiit  solos  tollens  ad  sidera  viiltus  ;" 

and  a  second  time  in  that  of  Andromeda  {Ibid.  U.  681)  : 

.     .     "  manibiisque  modcstos 
eelasset  vultus,  si  non  religata  fiiisset. 
lumina,  quod  potiiit,  laca-iiuis  iniplevit  obortis" 

— examples  which  have  not  failed  to  draw  their  imitators  after 
them.  See  Victor  Hugo,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  8.  6  (of  Esme- 
ralda) :  "  '  Phoebus  '  !  s'ecria-t-elle,  '  mon  Phoebus  !'  Et  elle 
voulut  tendre  vers  lui  ses  bras  tremblants  d'  amour  et  de  ravisse- 
ment,  mais  ils  efaient  attach es.^* 

Arcebant  vincula. — The  translators  understand  these 
words  to  be  equivalent  to  "  vincula  ligabant,"  and  to  mean 
no  more  than  that  chains  hound  her  hands  : 

"  her  eyen,  for  fast  her  tender  ^nists  were  bound."        SuiTcy. 

"  rude  fetters  bound  her  tender  hands."  Beresford. 

"  che  indegni  laeci  alia  regal  donzella 
ambe  avvincon  le  mani."  Alfieri. 

On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  binding  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  word  vincula  ;  and  akcebaxt  has  its  own  proper  force  of 
hindering,  Ixecpinej  an-ay  :  bonds  (vincula)  hindered,  hept  off' 
(arcebant)  her  hands,  viz.,  so  that  she  could  not  extend  them 
towards  heaven. 

Densis  incurrimus  armis. — "  KaraaKivr]  i  merito  superati 
sunt  a  plui'ibus,"  Servius.  "  Vel  ipsi  densis  ordinibus,  dense 
agmine,  vel  irruimus  in  hostium  densum  agmen,"  Heyne. 
*'  Densis  quia  ipsi  densi  conferti,  vs.  '']47,  incmTunt,"  Wagner 
(Praest.).  "  Sie  drangen  sich  in  die  den  Coroebus  bereits  dicht 
umgebenden  waff  en,"  Kappes.  How  are  we  to  decide  the  case, 
Servius  and  Kappes  on  one  side,  Voss  and  Wagner  on  the  other, 
Heyne  divided  between,  and  grammar  for  both  ?  By  the  con- 
text, and  very  easily.  The  words  are  in  the  ablative,  the  dense 
arms  those  of  Aeneas  and  liis  party,  first,  because  the  party  has 
been  already  twice  described  as  dense — verse  346 : 

"  quos  xibi  coiifcrtox  auderc  in  praclia  vidi ;" 
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verse  388  : 

"  in'uimus,  dnigis  et  circumfundimur  arniis"  — 

the  latter  beiug  manifestly  our  text  in  a  very  slightly  changed 
form,  and  permitting,  no  doubt,  of  its  "  densis  armis"  being  the 
ablative  case  and  the  arms  of  Aeneas  and  his  pa^t3^  Secondly, 
on  account  of  the  not  very  dissimilar  "  irruimus  ferro"  of  3.  3'J2, 
where  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  "  ferro  "  being  in  the  ablative. 
And,  finally,  on  accoimt  of  the  consequimur  cuncti  of  the 
beginning  of  the  verse,  words  which  set  before  us  a  numerous 
united  body  (see  Rem.  on  "  contorsit,"  2.  52),  and  prepare  us 
for  DENSIS  ARMIS,  the  arms  of  Aeneas's  party  who  could  not  be 
tUNCTi  and  fo;/-sequentes  unless  they  were  dense. 

TUM  DANAI  GEMITU  ATQUE  EREPTAK  VIRGINIS  IRA. Hcyue's 

interpretation,  "  ira  propter  ereptara  virginem,"  is  proved  to  be 
correct,  not  only  by  the  appropriate  sense  which  it  aifords, 
and  our  author's  use  elsewhere  of  a  similar  structure,  ex,  gr., 
"mortis  fraternae  ira,"  ^e«.  9.  736;  "  ira  irritata  deorum,'' 
Aen.  If.  178;  graiarum  errore  iubarum,  verse  412,  above; 
"  veterum  errore  locorum,"  3.  181  ;  "  ereptae  amore  coniugis," 
3.330  ;  also  "  lacrymae  rerum,"  1. 466 ;  and  "  lacryraas  Creusae," 
2.  784 ;  but  by  Livy's  (5.  33)  exactly  parallel  :  "  Arunteni 
Clusinum  ira  corruptae  uxoris  ab  Lucumone,"  and  (1.  5)  "ob 
irani  praedae  amissae,"  and  (8.  24)  "  ultra  humanarum  iranini 
fidem."  Compare,  also,  Ovid,  Met.  9.  101  (of  the  passion  of 
Nessus  for  Dejauira)  :  "  eiusdem  virginis  ardor."  Silius,  5.  344  : 

"  advolat  ixAei-ea.  fraterni  riilneris  ira 
turbatus  Libyae  ductor." 

Also  the  title  by  which  Langland's  poem  is  generally  known, 
viz.,  Piers  Ploicman^s  Vision,  or  Vision  of  Piers  Plou-man,  equi- 
valent not  to  "  Vision  seen  by  Piers  Plowman,"  but  "  Vision 
concerning  Piers  Plowman,  Vision  in  which  Piers  Plowman 
appeared." 

Gkmitu. — "  Dolore,"  Hejiie.  No,  but  a  loud  roar,  or  (/roan. 
Compare  Aoi.  2.  53 ;  3.  555 ;  and  especially  7. 15,  where  genii - 
tus  and  ira  are  again  united  ("  gemitus  iraeque"  :  that  angry 
roaring,  that  loud  groaning  or  roaring  which  is  the  consequence 
of  anger). 
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Adversi  .  .  .  FUNDo  (vv.  416-419).    Compare  Aesch.  Prom. 
Vinct.  1080,  ed.  Blomfield  (Prometheus  speaking) : 

.     .     .     aidTjp  5' 

ayptuv  auefjiuv  x^^va  5'  6»c  iru9/xeyuv 
avrats  pj^^'^  irvevfjLa  KpaSaiyoi, 
KVfxa,  Se  irovTov  Tpax^t  podtJ> 
i,vyx^<J^i^iv,  Ticv  t'  ovpavioov 
affTpuv  SioBovs. 

Dante,  Lifcnio,  5.  29  : 

"  che  mugghia,  come  fa  mar  per  tempesta, 
se  da  contrari  venti  e  combattuto." 

Also  Sir  Walter  Seott,  in  his  fine  lyric  the  "  Pibroch  of  Donald 
Dhu  :  " 

''  fome  as  the  winds  come 
when  forests  are  ronded, 
fome  as  the  waves  come 
when  navies  are  stranded." 

Laetus  eois  eurus  equis. — Wagner  (1861)  says:  '*e(|u».s 
tribiiunt  ventis  etiam  Hor.  Od.  ,^.  ,;.  4^ 

['  ceil  flamma  per  taedas,  vel  Eurus 
per  Siculas  cquAfavlt  iiudns'], 

et  Val.  Flacc.  1.  608 

['  dixerat  [Boreas] ;  at  cuncti  fremere  intus  et  aequora  venti 
poscere :  turn  valido  contortam  turbine  portam 
impulit  Hippotales  :  fundunt  se  carcere  laeti 
Thraces  equi,  Zephyrusqiic,  et  nocti  coucolor  alas 
nimborum  cum  prole  Notus,  criucmque  procoUi.s 
hispidus,  et  miilta  flavus  caput  Eurus  arena ; 
induxere  hiemem ;  raucoque  ad  littora  tractu 
unanimi  freta  curva  ferunt,  nee  sola  tridentis 
regna  movent ;  vasto  pariter  niit  igneus  aother 
cum  tonitni,  piceoque  premit  nox  omnia  ca"lo']." 

This  is  to  take  oiu'  author,  as  usual,  \o  >  literally,  and  not  merclv 
<»ar  author,  hut  Horace,  and  Valerius  Flaocus.  Neitlier  our  author 
nor  Horace  means  that  Eurus  aclually  rides  over  the  sea,  gaUops 
over  the  sea  on  horseback;  both  Yirgil's  kois  i.aktus  equis, 

IIK.XKY,  AliNLIDKA,  vol,.   I:.  W 
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and  Horace's  "  equitavit,"  and  Valerius  Flaccus's  "  fimdunt  sh 
carcere  laeti  Tliraces  equi,"  are  but  various  translations  of  tho 
Greek  unTivnv  applied  hy  Greek  poets  to  the  winds,  and  mean- 
ing not  ride,  but  gnl/op  like  a  horse,  go  gallojiing.  Compare 
Eurip.  Phoen.  ^10  : 

irepippvruu 
vTTfp  aKapwia'TCiiv  irihioiv 
2iKeA(as  Zi(pvpov  irvoais 
nrir€V(ravTOi  ev  ovpavu} 
KoWicrroy  KeXaBrjiua, 

where  the  scholiast :   Ze^wpou  (T(poSp(i)Q  irvevcravrog. 

SaEVITQUE    TRIDENTI      SPUMEUS     ATQUE      IMG    NEREUS     CIET 

AEQUORA  FUXDO. — The  structure  is  not  spume  us  nereus  sae- 

MT    TRIDENTI,     but    XEREUS    SAEVIT     TRIDENTI     SPUMEUS  ;     and 

the  meaning  is,  pivdiicc-s  a  great  deal  of  froih  in  the  opcratiun  of 
stirring  up  the  sea  from  the  bottom  ivith  his  trident.  Compare 
Aen.  11.  62 U  : 

"  qualis  ubi  alterno  procurrens  gurgite  poiitiis 
nunc  ruit  ad  terras,  scopulosque  siiperiacit  iiudam 
spumeus,  extremamque  sinu  pcrfundit  arenam  ;" 

where,  as  in  our  text,  "  spumeus  "  is  placed  in  the  emi)hatic 
position,  and  separated,  by  a  pause,  from  the  sequel.  See  Eem. 
on  2.  247. 

Saevit  tridenti.—  The  trident  was  used  for  stirring  up  the 
sea,  and  was  laid  aside  when  the  waves  were  to  be  calmed,  0\dd, 
3Iet.  1.  330: 

'' /(o.^fCoque  trirnispidc  telo 
Mitlcet  aquas  rector  pelagi." 
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422-425. 

II.LI  ETIAM  SI  QUOS  OBSCURA  NOCTE  PER  UMBRAM 
rUDIMUS  IXSIDIIS  TOTAQUE  AGITAVIMUS  URBE 
APPARENT  PRIMI  CLIPEOS  MENTITAQUE  TELA 
AGNOSCUNT  ATQUE  ORA  SOXO  DISCORDIA  SIGNANT 


FAJi.  LECT. 
I'EiAXi  CL.  I  Pal.  (the  A  very  indistinct  and  hardly  traceable,  still  however 
traceable,  not  as  marked  by  llibbeck  wholly  untraceable,   and  only  to 
be  guessed).  The  actual  reading  of  the  MS.  is  EXAM  I,  the  P  and  all  the 
preceding  part  of  the  line  having  been  torn  or  eaten  away.     Ill  Ilibb. 

\_}ninct.'\  APPAEEXT  &c.,  without  punct.  Ill  Yen.  14To. 

[inmct.']  APPARENT  PEiJir  .  CL.  I  "In  codd.  aliqiiot  antiquis,  eodem 
membro  legas  adpakent  punir  disiunctim  ;  inde,  clipeos  MENUTAQUt; 
TELA  ADNOSCUNT,"  Pierius.    Ill  Ven.  1471. 

{punct.']  APPARENT  .  PRIMI   CL.    I   Mc(L    III   Pouat. ;  P.   Manut. ;    I). 

Heins.  ;  X.  Ileins. ;  Philippe  ;  Haupt ;  Wagner  (Pniesf.). 
[jjunct.'}  apparent;  pkiami  cl.  Ill  Ribb. 

Donatus  is  right.  Prijii  belongs  to  agnoscunt  not  to  apparent  (1),  because 
apparent  must  not  lose  its  emphasis  (see  Rem.  on  2.  247) ;  and  (2), 
because  (as  shoAVTi  by  etiaji,  verse  420),  not  the  illi  quos,  &c.,  but 
the  DANA  I  (verse  413),  were  the  first  to  show  themsches. 


-\i'PAREXT,  s/toir  tl/euisc/fcs,  let  thcnisc/res  be  neen,  no  longer  hide. 
Compare  Ammian.  29.  5  :  "  excubiasque  ageiis  ciira  pcpvigili, 
biirbaromm  aliquos  avisos,  cum  adparere  non  possent,  pot^t  occa- 
snm  hmae  castra  sua  tentare,  fudit,  vel  iiTuentes  audentins 
<'fpit."  Apparere  is  exactly  the  Grreek  (paivenOat,  to  a2)i)ear, 
sliow  one's  self,  present  one's  self,  as  H<jm.  Jl.  10.  235  (A^-a- 
memnon  exlioiiiug  Tydides  to  choose  the  best  comrade,  not  \]\v 
noblest) : 

Tov  fiiv  8ri  erapov  7'  atprjcreai,  ov  /c'  id(\rjffda, 
(paiuo ixivwv  TOV  apiffTov,  cirei /jufxaaiTi  ye  iroWoi 

[the  best  man  of  those  who  present  themselves]. 

H  * 
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Clipeos  mentitaque  tela  agnoscunt. — Not  recognise  our 
.shields  and  tccapons  to  he  fake,  but  recognise  our  [fake]  sJiields  and 
iceapons  to  he  the  shields  and  weajwns  of  their  friends.  Agnos- 
cere  is  always  to  recognise,  to  acknoicledge  as  an  old  acquaintance. 
The  discovery  that  the  shields  and  weapons  are  false,  ?'.  e.,  carried 
l»y  Trojans,  is  made  only  on  observing  that  the  voices  of  those 
Avho  bear  the  weapons  are  not  Greek. 

Clipeos  mentitaque  tela  =  mentitos  clipeos  et  men- 
tit  a  tela.  Mentita  =  false,-«. e.,  which  professed  to  be  carried 
by  Greeks,  but  were  in  reality  carried  by  Trojans,  as  Epit. 
J/iados,  830  (of  Patroclus  clad  in  the  armour  of  Achilles)  : 

.     •     .     "  donee  Trolanus  Apollo 
■mentitos  vultus  simulati  pandit  Achillis, 
denudatque  virum." 

Ora  soxo  discordia. — Our  mouths  in  sound,  i.e.,  the  sound 
if  our  mouths,  our  voices  or  accent,  disagreeing  uith  our  assumed 
iceapons.  Heyne's  gloss,  "  discrepantiam  sermonis,"  is  erroneous, 
and  Wunderlich's  whole  disquisition,  "  Troianorum  linguam  a 
lingua  Graecorum  diversam,"  &e.,  to  no  purpose.  The  Greeks 
do  not  hear  the  langviage  spoken  by  the  disguised  Trojans,  only 
their  sonus  oris,  the  sound  of  their  mouth,  and  that  sound  of 
their  mouth  (sonus  oris,  voicii)  does  not  agree  with  their  ap- 
pearance— "  klingt  fremd."  0  sis  the  mouth  [i.e.,  the  speech, 
sermo,  lingua,  as,  12.  837,  "omnesuno  ore  Latinos");  sonus, 
the  sound  of  that  mouth,  the  voice,  as  Ovid,  Fast.  U.  57 : 

"  camiina  mortali  non  referenda  sono." 

Compare,  also,  Sen.  Oed.  1012  (Oedipus  hearing  his  mother's 

voice) : 

.     "  quis  frui  et  tenebris  vctat  ? 
quis  reddit  oculos  ?     matris,  heu,  niatris  sonus.''^ 

Hen.  Here.  Oct.  1130  :  "  est,  est  Herculeus  sonus "  [it  is  the 
voice  of  Hercules].  Ovid,  3Iet.  12.  203  (of  Caenis  undergoing 
metamorphosis) : 

.     .     .     "  graviore  noA'issima  dixit 
verba  sonn  ;  poteratque  viri  vox  ilia  videri  ; 
situt  erat." 
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Oviil,  Trist.  5.  7.  61 : 

"in   paucis   I'cmanent  Graiae  vestigia  linguae; 
haec  quoque  iam  Getico  barbara  facta  srwo" ' 

[the  Greek  language  i-endered  barbarous  by  the  Getic  accent, 
voice,  or  sound  of  the  speakers].  And  especially  Ennius  (ed. 
Ilessel),  p.  40  : 

*'  oUei  rcspondet  suavis  so>/M«Egeria'i" 

[the  sweet  sound  of  Egeria,  /.  c,  the  sweet  sound  of  Egeria's 
voice,  Egeria's  sweet  voice]. 

Exactly  as  in  our  text  ora  is  the  mouth  and  song  the  sound 
of  tlie  mouth,  "  os  sonatiu*imi,"  Hor.  >SV/^.  1.  U-  4<^>  is  the  moutli 
about  to  sound : 

"  ingcninm  cui  sit,  cul  mens  divinior  atqiic  os 
magna  mnatarum,  des  nominis  huius  honovom." 


431-437. 

ILIACI  CINERES  ET  FLAMMA  EXTREMA  MEORUM 
TESTOR  IX  OC'CASU  VESTRO  XEC  TELA  NEC  ULLAS 
VITAVISSE  VICES  DAXAUM  KT  SI  FATA  FUISSEXT 
UT  CADEREM  MERUISSE  MANU  DIVELLIMUR  IXDE 
IPHITUS  ET  PELIAS  MECUM  QUORUM  IPHITUS  AEVO 
IAM  GRAVIOR  PKLIAS  ET  VULNERE  TARDUS  ULIXI 
PROTINUS  AD  SEDES  PRIAMI  CLAMORE  VOCATI 


VAR.  LEOT. 

\_l)uact.']  VICES  DANAUM  I  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut.  ;  I).  Ileins.  ;  N.  Hoins. 
(1670);  Philippe;  Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef.  ;  Wagner  (ed.  Hcyn., 
Led.  Virg.,  od.  18G1). 

[punct.']  viCKS;  danavm  III  Dietsch  {Thcolor/,  p.  22);  Hcync  (in  nota)  ; 
Peerlkamp;  Ladewifj;;  Haupt;  Kibb. 
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VAP..  LECT. 

\^pUnct.'\  DIVELLIMUR  INDE 

:phitus,  et  pelias  mecum  :  quorum  iphitus  aea'o 
lam  geavior,  pelias  et  ^t'l^-ere  tardus  uly.s.si. 

Ill  P.  Manut. 

[;>?mc<.]  DITELLIMUR  INDE, 

IPHITUS  ET  PELIAS  MECUM  (QUORUM       .       .       . 

ULYSSi) 

PROTINUa VOCATI. 

Ill  Heumami ;  Burmann  ;  Yoss. 

\^p}inCi.'\  DIVELLIMUR  INDE 

IPHITUS  ET  PELIAS  MECUM  (QUORUM  IPHITUS  AEVO 

ULIXl), 

PROTINUS VOCATI. 

Ill  Ribbeck. 

\^imnct!\  DIVELLIMUR  INDE 

IPHITUS,  ET  PELIAS  MECUM  ;  QUORUM  IPHITUS  AEVO 
lAM  GRAVIOR,  PELIAS  ET  VULNERE  TARDUS  ULYSSEI  ; 
PROTINUS VOCATI. 

Ill    D.    Heius. ;    X.    Heins.    (omitting  liowever   the   comma    after 

IPHIXUS). 

\^fUnct.'\  DIVELLIMUR   INDE  : 

IPHITUS  ET  PELIAS  MECUM  ;  QUORUM  IPHITUS    AEVO 
lAM  GRAVIOR,  PELIAS  ET  VULNERE  TARDUS  ULIXI  ; 
PROTINUS VOCATI. 

rH  Heyne  ;  Waguer  (ed.  Heyn.,  and  ed.  1861). 


"  Iliaci  cineres  ex  loquendi  usii  ad  Ilium  in  ciueres  versum 
ducunt :  turn  :  '  et  vos,  o  meiy  quibus  incendium  urLis  pro  rogo 
t'uit '  ...  est  tamen  iisui  magis  consentaneum  flammam  cxin- 
mam  meonim  de  rogo  et  f  unere,  seu  morte,  aecipere  .  .  .  Testa- 
tur  igitur  funus  patriae  et  funera  suorum,"  Heyne.  But  whicli 
of  our  author's  readers  will  readily  agree  that  of  cineres  and 
FLAMMA  occurring  in  one  and  the  same  verse,  not  only  in  im- 
mediate propinquity  to  each  other,  hut  actually  connected 
together  hy  the  copulative  et  (cineres  et  flamma),  the  cineres 
lias  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  flamma,  the  flamma  nothing 
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at  all  to  do  with  the  cineres  ?  Who  is  there  does  not  see — 
should  not,  at  a  single  glance,  see — that  cineres  and  fi.amma 
belong  to  the  same  fii'e  ?  So  La  Cerda  saw,  and  interpreted 
'•  extinetam  patriam  testatur,  conversamque  in  cineres  ;  tmu 
etiani  exitialem  illam  flammam,  qua  Troia  arsit,"  taking  nf) 
notice  of  meorum,  of  which  Ladewig,  Weidner,  Kappes,  and 
< 'onington,  taking  insufficient  notice,  understand  cineres  to  bo 
the  ashes  of  Ilium,  flamma  the  flame  which  not  only  produced 
those  ashes,  but  served  at  the  same  time  as  the  p}Te-flame 
( ELAMMA  extrema)  of  Aoueas's  friends  and  companions  in  arms 
meorum)  ["Da  ignis  supremiis  und  tori  fniprcmi  vom  schei- 
terhaufen,  suprona  ojficia,  siqjremi  fifuli,  suproni  honores  von  der 
bestattung  gebraucht  wurde,  extrema  flam  ma  an  uuserer  stelle 
gewiss  f iir  siiprenia  flconma  steht ;  so  hat  Ladewig  wohl  recht, 
weun  er  erklart  :  '  Es  deuten  diese  worte  auf  den  brand  Troia's 
hin,  insoferu  er  den  leichen  die  stelle  des  seheiterhaufens  ver- 
treton  musste,'  "  Weidner.  *'  In  der  engen  verbiudung  mit 
iLiACi  cineres  wird  die  extrema  flamma  auf  den  brand  der 
stadt  zu  beziehen  sein,  welcher  gleichsam  '  pro  rogo  '  war," 
Kappes.  "  Feamma  extrema  meorum  is  parallel  to  iliaci 
cineres,  as  the  flames  of  Troy  were  the  funeral  flames  of 
Aeneas's  countrymen  and  friends,"  CouiugtonJ — an  analysis 
irliicli,  although  s»  much  more  conformable  than  either 
Heyne's  or  La  Cerda's  to  the  usual  structure  of  our  author's 
verses,  although  presenting  Troy  to  us  under  the  so  familiar 
aspect  of  grave  of  its  own  childi-en  (compare  Catull.  ^'6.  93  : 

"  Troia  (nefas!),  commune  sepukhrum  Asiae  Europaeque ; 
Troia,  vinim  et  virtutum  omnium  acerba  cinis." 

Senec.  Troad.  55  : 

"  caret  septtlch)-o  Piiamiia  et  flamma  indigct 
ardento  Troia." 

Seneo.  A(iain.  7Jfl  (Cassandra  iipi)Mioiihi/,ing  the  ghosts  of  her 
slaughtered  relatives) : 

"  quid  me  vocatis  sospitem  solam  e  mois, 
umbrae  meorum  ?    te  scquor,  tota  pater 
Troia  sepulte.^ ' 
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Sen.  Troad.  28  (Hecuba  speaking)  : 

"  tester  deorum  numen  aversum  mihi, 
patriaeque  cineres  teque  rectorem  Phrygum 
quem  Troia  toto  conditum  regno  tegit, 
tuosqiie  manes." 


Manil.  4.  64 


inque  royo  Croesiiiu,  Priamumque  in  littore  triincum, 
cui  nee  Troia  rot/ us' ^y, 


is  still  not  the  true  analysis,  lays  quite  too  little  stress  on 
MEORUM,  the  index  to  the  whole  passage,  the  key  of  the  lock. 
It  is  not  the  flamma  extrema  only  which  belongs  to  Aeneas's 
"  mei " ;  the  cineres  also  are  theirs,  not  indeed  in  the  grammar 
hut  in  the  sense,  the  meorum  of  the  second  clause  being  the 
iLiACi  of  the  first,  the  iliaci  of  the  first  the  meorum  of  the 
second,  and  iliaci  cineres  et  flamma  extrema  meorum 
being  the  exact  equivalent  of  meorum  cineres  et  flamma  extrema 
Iliacoriim  or  cineres  et  flamma  extrema  meorum  Iliacorum. ;  all 
mere  expansions — the  original  one,  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  the 
verse  (see  below) — of  the  rudimental  thought:  dead  companions 
in  arms.  It  is  as  if  Aeneas  had  said  :  "  0  ye  Ilian  companions 
in  arms  who  are  now  but  dust  and  ashes,  I  swear  by  you  and 
by  the  flame  of  your  funeral  pj^res,  that  when  ye  fell  (in  occasu 
A  ESTRo)  I  shunned  not,"  &c.  There  is  thus  but  one  flame  spoken 
of,  the  flame  of  the  funeral  pyre  ;  but  one  ashes  spoken  of,  the 
ashes  of  Aeneas's  fallen  companions  in  arms;  and  instead  of  the 
connexion  by  the  copula  et  of  the  two  incongruous  conceptions 
ashes  of  Ilium,  2^1/ re -flame  of  friends,  we  have  the  blending  by 
means  of  that  copula  of  the  two  cognate  conceptions,  ashes  of 
Ilian  citizens,  pi/re-flame  of  friends,  inio  the  single  conception, 
j)!^re  of  Ilian  friends. 

This  analysis  and  interpretation  is  borne  out  (1),  by  our 
author's  habit  of  dividing  a  compound  thesis  into  two  or  more 
simple  theses  (see  Rem,  on  "  quem  si  fata  virum  servant,'' 
1.  550,  and  on  "  progeniem  sed  enim,"  1.  23-26).  (^),  by  the 
immediately  preceding  context.  Aeneas  has  just  been  narrating 
the  deaths  of  his  comrades  one  after  the  other.  Choroebus, 
llipheus,  Hypanis,  Dymas,  Pantheus,  have  all  fallen  ;  with  what 
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adjuration  could  he  so  well  satisfy  his  hearers  that  his  own  sur- 
vival was  not  due  to  a  cowardly  flight  as  by  that  of  the  onl}- 
witnesses  of  his  fallen  companions  in  arms  ?  Was  not  such 
adjuration  both  much  nearer  and  much  more  solemn  than  any 
adjuration  of  the  burnt  city?  ^Yas  it  not  precisely  to  theii* 
fallen  companions  in  arms  both  the  Maeon  of  Statins  and  Silius's 
son  of  Regulus — each  a  sole  siu-vdvor  when  all  his  companions 
in  arms  had  fallen — appealed  for  testimony  that  they  had 
courted  death  no  less  than  those  who  fell,  and  that  if  they  sur- 
vived they  survived  only  because  the  fates  had  decreed  their 
survival  ?    [Stat.  Tlteh.  3.  62 : 

.     .     .     "  vix  credo  et  nimtius,  omnes 
procubuere,  omnes  :  noctis  vaga  lumina  tester, 
et  sochim  Manes,  et  te  mala  protinus  ales 
qua  redeo,  non  hanc  lacrjTnis  meniisse,  nee  astu 
crudelem  veniam,  atque  inhonorae  munera  lucis. 
sed  mihi  iussa  deum,  placitoque  ignara  moveri 
Atropos,  atque  olim  non  haec  data  ianua  leti, 
eripuere  necem." 
Sil.  6.  113  : 

.     .     .     "  test  or  mea  numina,  Manes, 
dignam  mc  poenao  turn  nobilitate  patemae 
strage  hostis  quaesisse  necem,  nitidstia  letum, 
ut  quondam  patri,  nobis  quoque  fata  negassent," 

with  which  compare  Quinet.  Decl.  12.  2 :  "  ignoscite  tamen, 
violati  manes  iiiconon"!.  And  what  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  Virgil,  intendiug  Aeneas  to  apostrophize  in  the  first  clause 
of  the  passage  not  his  deceased  friends  and  companions  in  arms 
but  the  burnt  city,  should  use  the — to  say  the  least  of  it  in  so 
close  connexion  with  fi.amma  extrema  meorum — very  am- 
biguous term  cineres,  and  not  the  equally  obvious,  even  more 
parallel  to  flamma,  wholly  unambiguous,  iff)U's  ?  The  above  view 
is  also  supported  (3),  by  the  so  frequent  application  of  the  terms 
cinis  and  cineres  [ilnd  and  aahe^i)  not  merely  to  dead  pei'sons 
whose  bodies  have  been  actually  reduced  whether  by  fire  or  slow 
decay  to  dust  and  ashes,  but  to  persons  recently  dead  and  who 
are  only  figuratively  dust  and  ashes,  as  G.  212 : 

"  nee  minus  intcrea  Misenum  in  littore  Teucri 
flebant,  et  nncn  ingrato  suproma  ferebant." 
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Sil.  13.  469(ed.Eup.): 

.     .     .     "  variatque  iaccntum 
exequias  tuiuuli  et  cincruni  sententia  discors'' 

[of  the  tumulus  and  the  dead].  (4),  by  the  no  less  frequent 
use  of  Iliaeus  to  express  belonging  or  in  any  way  appertain- 
ing to  Ilium,  than  to  express  forming  an  integrant  part  of  or 
resulting  from  Ilium,  as  Sil.  15.  281 : 

"  tibi  barbara  soli 
sanctius  lUaca  servata  est  Phoebade  virgo" 

\_Ilian  priestess  of  Apollo].     Stat.  Mc.  k-  2-  10  : 

.  .  .  ' '  mediis  videor  discunibere  in  astris 
cum  love,  et  Illaca  porrectum  sumerc  dextra 
immortale  merum" 

\Ilian  right  hand].  (5),  by  the  so  much  easier,  simpler,  and 
more  natural  reference  in  vestro  to  the  single  category  of  wit- 
nesses, Aeneas's  fallen  companions  in  arms,  than  to  the  dissimi- 
lar categories,  the  burnt  city,  and  Aeneas's  fallen  companions 
in  arms.  And  (O),  by  the  application  of  occasus  to  person 
uo  less  than  to  thing,  as  Cicero,  Acad.  post.  S  (ed.  Orelli)  : 

"post  L.  Aelii  nostri  occasum." 

To  this  analysis  and  interpretation,  if  anyone  object  with 
Voss  :  "  Wer  denn  gab  den  gefallenen  ein  ordentliches  leichen- 
begangniss  ?  "  I  beg  to  refer  to  6.  505,  where  Aeneas  informs 
the  shoxle  of  Deiphobus  that  after  that  fatal  night  he  had  searched 
in  vain  for  the  body  of  Deiphobus  in  order  to  bestow  on  it  the 
usual  funeral  honours,  and  being  unable  to  find  it  had  erected 
a  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  where  the  shade 
of  Deiphobus  replies : 

.     .     .      "  nil  o  tibi,  amice,  relictum  ; 
omnia  Deipbobo  solvisti,  et  funeris  luubris." 

And,  indeed,  Aeneas  and  the  other  surviving  Trojans  having, 
after  the  burning  of  the  city,  remained  long  enough  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  build  and  man  and  equip  a  fleet  (3.  5 : 

.     .     .     "  classenique  sub  ipsa 
Antandro,  et  Phiygiae  molimur  raontibus  Idue  ; 


contraliimusque  vivos") 
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Avhat  difficulty  was  there  in  tlie  way  of  their  performiug  that 
duty  which  in  the  ancient  systems  of  morals  and  religion  held 
a  place  second  only  to  that  of  returning  thanks  to  the  gods  for 
personal  safety  and  preservation,  viz.,  the  duty  of  decently  dis- 
posing of  the  remains  of  less  fortunate  friends  and  relatives  ? 
(see  11.  1  : 

"  Aeneas,  quanqxiani  ct  socii«  dare  tempus  hniMnid'Di 
praecipitant  curae,  turbataque  fiinere  mens  est, 
vota  deuni  piiuio  victor  solvebat  Eoo"). 

What  can  be  more  certain  than  that  after  respects  paid  to  the 
gods — respects  which,  on  an  occasion  on  which  the  gods  had  done 
so  very  little  for  and  so  very  much  against  them  (2.  610-618;, 
need  not,  one  would  think,  liave  been  either  very  cumbrous  or 
very  formal — their  next  and  most  pressing  care  was  to  perform 
that  duty  ?  what  more  probable  than  that  that  duty  was,  as  far 
as  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case  allowed,  piously  and  scrupu- 
lously performed  ?  what  more  natural  than  that  the  very  person 
on  whom  that  duty  had  principally  devolved,  the  very  person 
who  was  so  celebrated  for  his  pious  performance  of  such  duties, 
"  pious  "  Aeneas,  should  in  a  resitiiie — years  after  and  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  before  an  audience  of  strangers — of  all 
that  had  occurred,  let  it  plainly  appear,  that  neither  had  that 
so  indispensable,  so  imperative,  duty  been  neglected?  And  finally, 
how  was  it  possible  to  make  less  parade  of  the  due  diseliarge  of 
the  incumbent  obligation  than  is  made  of  it  in  the  apostrophe 
to  the  friends  who  had  perished,  and  whose  bodies  he  had  burned 
on  the  funeral  pyre,  to  testify  for  him  that  if  he  was  still  alive 
it  was  not  that  he  had  not  exposed  himself  to  danger  as  they 
had,  but  solely  because  it  was  the  will  of  fate  to  preserve  him  ? 

For  the  illustration  of  the  text  see  also  at  verse  587  of  this 
book  the  immediate  connexion  of  "eineres"  and  "meorum"  in 
the  identical  sense  (viz.,  that  of  i/cad  fricndti)  afforded  by  the 
same  two  words  so  widely  separated  and  without  any  immediate 
connexion  in  our  text. 

Vestro  (verse  432),  your :  referring  back,  past  flamma  ex-. 
TREMA  MEORUM,  to  lEiAci  ciNKRES  :  "  0  ye  fallen  companions 
in  arms,  who  are  now  but  Ilian  dust  and  ashes,  I  call  you  to 
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witness  that  when  ye  fell  I  would  have  fallen  too,  had  the  fates 
permitted,"  &c.,  flamma  extrkma  meorum  being  but  a  dilata- 
tion of,  a  dwelling  on,  the  thought  iliaci  cineres:  "Ye  friends 
of  mine  (meorum)  who  have  been  reduced  to  ashes  (iliaci 
ciXEREs)  on  your  funeral  pyres  (fi,amma  extrema),"  exactly 
as  in  Anna's  address  to  Aeneas,  8il.  8.  (SI  : 

"  nate  dea,  solus  regni  lucisquo  fuisti 
germanae  tu  causa  meae ;  mors  testis,  et  ille — 
heu,  cur  iion  idem  mihi  tunc  ! — rogus," 

*'  ille  rogus-"  is  but  a  dilatation  of,  a  dwelling  on,  the  thought 
"mors"  (equivalent  to  morfcua  Dido,  and  corresponding  pre- 
cisely to  the  ILIACI  CINERES  Or  dead  coiupanioi^s  in  arms  of  our 
text),  and  along  Avith  that  theme-thought  is  invoked  to  testify 
("  testis,"  the  testor  of  our  text)  that  Aeneas  was  the  sole 
cause  of  Dido's  death. 

Awkward  and  perverse  as  is  this  construction,  more  awkward 
and  more  perverse  is  the  construction  adopted  by  Heyne :  "ashes 
of  Ilium  ['  asche  der  Ilierstadt,'  Voss],  pyre-flame  of  my  friends" 
(whether  regarded  as  together  forming  the  notion,  (Dilies  of  Ilium 
and  my  friends,  or  regarded  as  two  separate  and  independent 
notions,  ashes  of  Ilitwi,  flame  of  the  funeral  pijre  of  my  friends), 
for  what  fall  (vestro  occasu)  had  ever,  or  could  by  possibility 
ever  have  had,  either  the  ashes  of  Ilium  or  the  flame  of  Aeneas's 
friends'  funeral  pyre  ?  More  awkward  and  more  perverse  also 
is  La  Cerda's  "  extinctam  patriam  testatur,  conversamque  in 
cineres,  tum  etiam  exitialem  illam  flammam  qua  Troia  arsit," 
for  what  fall  had  ever,  or  could  by  possibility  ever  have  had, 
the  conflagration  which  reduced  Troy  to  ashes  ?  Only  in  mkorum 
(see  above)  and  the  double  sense  of  cineres,  a  word  equally 
capable  of  signifying  burnt  ashes  and  the  dead,  is  a  clue  to  be 
found  to  our  author's  meaning  in  this  most  awkward,  perplexed, 
and  obscure  passage — 0  ye  Iliun  dead  and  reduced  to  ashes  on  the 
pyre  ! 

Iliaci. — According  to  the  above  analysis  the  sense  had 
been  not  only  fully  but  clearly  and  unequivocally  expressed  in 
the  words  cineres  et  flamma  exhiema  meorum  (pyre-flame  and 
ashes  of  my  friends  =^  friends  reduced  to  ashes  on  the  pyre). 
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What  occasion,  then,  for  iliaci  ?  Were  not  the  cineres  of 
Aeneas's  friends  necessarily  iliaci  cineres  ?  Certainly :  and  just 
because  they  were,  and  because  cineres  was  meagre  and  bald 
AV'ithouta  descriptive  adjective  to  balance  extrema,  the  descrip- 
tive adjective  of  flamma  ;  and  because  the  measure  of  the  verse 
was  incomplete  without,  and  complete  with,  the  addition  ;  and 
because  the  sentiment  expressed  in  cineres  et  flamma  extrema 
meorum,  however  pathetic,  was  pathetic  only,  not  at  all  patriotic; 
and  because  iliaci  as  first  word  of  the  verse  was  both  graphic 
and  fine-sounding,  iliaci  was  prefixed  to  cineres  with  the  un- 
perceived,  or,  if  perceived,  disregarded  effect  of  separating  that 
word  from  its  explanatory  meorum,  and  so  leaving  the  reader 
with  the  information,  indeed,  that  the  cineres  spoken  of  were 
Ilian  cineres,  but  without  any  information  what  kind  of  Ilian 
cineres  they  were,  whether  ashes  of  Ilium  ("asche  der  Ilier- 
stadt,"  Yoss),  or  ashes  of  Ilian  men.  Compare  (3.  366)  the 
similar  ornamental  od  caption  riilgi  use  made  of  the  same 
word,  happily,  however,  without  a  similar  ill  effect : 

"  Pergamaque  Iliacarnqxic  iugis  hanc  addidit  arcem," 

where  "Iliacamque"  is  as  supererogatory  following  "Pergama- 
que," as  iliaci  in  our  text  is  supererogatory  preceding  cineres 
et  flamma  extrema  meorum  ;  and  contrast  Statins,  Theb.  5.  -45-/- 
(Hypsipyle  speaking)  : 

.  .  .  "  cinerem  furiasque  meorum 
tester,  ut  externas  non  sponte  aut  crimine  taedas 
attigerim," 

where  "  cinerem,"  not  having  been,  like  the  cineres  of  our  text, 
separated  from  its  explanatory  "  meorum  "  in  order  to  be  joined 
to  an  adjective  and  so  form  a  clause  of  its  own,  is  in  no  danger 
either  of  being  misunderstood  itself  or  of  leading  to  a  misunder- 
standing of  "furias." 

To  make  my  meaning  clearer  I  shall  repeat  in  otlier  words 
the  view  I  have  just  taken  of  the  etiology  of  this  verse.  Had 
Aeneas,  like  Maeon  and  the  son  of  Hegulus,  used  the  usual 
apostrophe  and  addressed  his  deceased  friends'  Manes,  there  had 
been  no  difficulty.  But  this  is  not  what  Virgil  has  chosen  his 
hero  should  do.     He  has  chosen  rather  that  Aeneas  should  in- 
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voke  liis  deceased  friends'  cineres  arid  flamma  extrema.  Now, 
it  was  not  Aeneas' s  deceased  friends  alone  who  had  cineres 
and  a  flamma  extrema  ;  Ilium  had  them  also,  and  it  there- 
fore became  incumbent  on  Virgil  well  to  distinguish  which 
cineres  and  which  flamma  extrema  he  meant.  This  care 
was  not  taken;  for,  although  meorum  places  it  beyond  doubt 
that  the  flamma  extrema  is  the  flamma  not  of  the  city  but 
of  the  funeral  pyres,  yet  meorum  only  comes  to  the  rescue  after 
the  harm  has  been  done,  and  the  incautious  reader  has  already 
understood  iliaci  cineres  to  be  the  ashes  of  Ilium,  a  meaning 
which  until  he  comes  to  the  word  meorum  he  has  as  indisput- 
able a  right  (and  La  Cerda  and  Heyne  exercise  the  right  even 
in  defiance  of  meorum)  to  assign  to  the  words,  as  that  other 
meaning  in  which  Virgil  without,  however,  sufficiently  indi- 
cating his  intention,  intended  them  to  be  taken.  To  be  more 
explicit  still:  cineres  et  flamma  extrema  meorum  had  been 
subject  to  no  ambiguity,  had  been  clear  as  daylight,  but  had 
been,  at  the  same  time,  too  simple  and  inartificial  a  form  of 
expression  for  our  author,  ambitious  as  he  was  to  write  Latin 
in  a  style  in  which  Latin  was  never  before  written  by  anyone. 
The  verse,  besides,  was  incomplete,  and  rec^uired  to  be  filled  up 
and  rounded.  A  clause,  therefore,  is,  according  to  the  author's 
usual  fashion,  made  out  of  cineres  by  the  addition  of  iliaci, 
and  so  the  verse  not  merely  completed,  but  rendered  thoroughly 
Virgilian  and  rhetorical,  each  separate  half  balancing  its  pendant 
or  opposite  part,  and  even  the  words  of  which  each  separate  half 
consists  balancing  those  of  the  pendant  or  opposite  part — 
iliaci  cineres  balancing  both  in  sense  and  rhythm  flamma 
extrema  meorum  ;  and  flamma  extrema  meorum,  in  like 
manner,  iliaci  cineres  ;  while  even  the  separate  word  iliaci 
balances  meorum,  and  the  separate  word  cineres  balances 
flamma  extrema.  The  addition  of  the  word  iliaci  conciliat- 
ing for  the  build  of  the  verse  these  certainly  not  despicable 
advantages,  and  the  word  being  in  itself  by  no  means  trite 
or  vulgar,  but  ratlier  of  the  elite,  and  sounding  sweetly  besides, 
and  so  helping  to  take  something  from  the  ill  effect  of  the  three 
"  literae  latrantes"  which  follow  iliaci, — we  need  not  be  sm*- 
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prised  to  find  an  author,  so  little  solicitous  about  perspicuity  and 
so  very  solicitous  about  harmony  and  effect  as  our  author  on  all 
occasions  shows  himself  to  be,  assigning  not  merely  a  place  in 
his  verse,  but  the  most  honourable  place  of  all,  to  a  word  which 
not  only  adds  nothing  to  the  sense — for  who  does  not  know 
without  being  told  that  the  cineres  of  Aeneas's  meorum  are 
Ilian  ?  —but  introduces  so  much  ambiguity  into  the  verse  as  to 
lead  even  La  Cerda  and  Heyne  astray,  nay,  so  far  astraj'^  tliat 
each  of  those  commentators  assigns  to  the  verse  a  meaning  as 
widely  different  from  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  tlie  other 
as  it  is  from  the  right  one.  See  Rem.  on  "sequar,"  4.  38-i  ; 
and  on  "  illius  noctis,"  361,  siq:)ra. 

NeC  tela  NEC  ULLAS  VITAVISSE    VICES    DANAUM  :  "  I  did  not 

shun  to  do,  was  not  shy  of  doing,  anything  I  could  against  the 
Danai  through  fear  of  anything  the  Danai  might  do  to  me  in 
return."  In  other  words  :  "  I  used  my  weapons,  all  my  art, 
skill,  and  strength  against  the  Danai,  without  regard  to  the 
consequences  to  myself ;  I  did  my  worst  against  the  Danai,  not 
fearing  their  worst."  That  this  is  the  precise  and  at  the  same 
time  the  full  and  complete  meaning  of  the  passage  is  shown  by 
Silius's  only  too  undisguised,  too  palpable  imitation  (6.  113) : 

.    .     .     "  tcstor,  mca  numina,  Manes, 
(lignara  me  poenae  turn  nobilitate  pateraae 
strfifjc  hostis  quacKisse  uecan,  iii  tiistia  letuni, 
\\i  quondam  patri,  nobis  qiioque  fata  uegassent," 

where  "  tester  Manes  me  strage  hostis  quaesisse  necem  "  is  pre- 
cisely the  sentiment  expressed  in  our  text,  viz.,  "  testor  vos 
iLiACi  CINERES  me  non  vitavisse  sed  manu  meruisse  mortem." 
The  parallelism  of  the  two  passages  is  perfect  in  every  particu- 
lar. Aeneas  invokes  the  friends  who  had  fallen  beside  him,  to 
witness  tliat  he  had  not  consulted  his  own  safety,  but  on  the 
contrary  had  dared  and  provoked  the  enemy  to  the  utmost,  and 
was  only  saved  by  its  being  tlie  will  of  fate  that  he  should  not 
then  die.  Silius's  hero  invokes  the  Manes  to  witness  that  ho 
had  by  slaughter  of  the  enemy  provoked  an  honourable  death. 
and  would  certainly  have  perislied  had  tlie  fates  not  denied  him 
that  favour.     It  is  impossible  for  parallel  to  be  more  perfect,  or 
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meaning  more  certain  in  both  places.  Testor  corresponds  to 
"testor;"  iliaci  cineres  et  flamma  extkema  meorum,  to  "mea 
numina,  Manes  ;"  non  a'itavisse,  to  "  quaesisse  ;"  tela  and 
ULLAS  VICES  DANAUM,  to  "  neceiii ;"  meruisse  manu,  to  "  strage 
hostis ;"  SI  fata  fuissent,  to  "  ni  fata  negassent ;"  and  caderem, 
to  "  letum." 

The  sentiment  to  which  Aeneas  gives  utterance  is  exactly 
that  which  was  to  be  expected  from  him  under  the  circum- 
stances. How  was  he  to  account  for  his  own  escape,  for  his  being 
there  alive,  well  and  unhurt  to  tell  the  whole  story  to  Dido  at  a 
great  entertainment,  over  the  bottle,  as  we  say  in  English  ?  The 
stratagem  of  putting  on  the  armour  of  the  Greeks  slain  by  him 
and  his  little  party  had  failed,  and  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
infuriated  numbers.  Choroebus,  Ripheus,  Hypanis,  Dymas,  and 
Pantheus  had  just  fallen  at  his  side ;  how  did  he  escape  himself? 
Dido's  eyes  asked,  and  the  eyes  of  the  assembled  company, 
did  he  run  for  it  ?  He  could  not  but  explain,  and  what  other 
explanation,  unless  he  had  brought  his  mother  to  his  help,  and 
she  had  to  be  reserved  for  a  still  more  urgent,  more  extreme 
peril  to  come  by-and-by  ?  What  other  explanation  was  possible 
than  that  the  fates  would  not  permit  it  ?  On  the  one  hand,  there 
must  be  no  hiding,  no  shrinking  from  danger  on  his  part ;  there 
must,  on  the  contrary,  be  daring,  daring  even  to  the  death,  to 
desperation  :  on  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  no  boasting,  no 
"twenty  men  in  buckram  killed  with  his  own  hand."  How  was 
it  possible  to  hit  the  jude  milieu  more  precisely  than  with  tliis 
solemn  invocation  of  his  deceased  friends  to  bear  witness  that  if 
he  was  still  alive  it  was  by  no  fault  of  his  ;  that  if  he  survived 
that  fatal  hour,  it  was  not  because  he  had  shrunlc  from  doing 
his  duty,  but  because  the  fates  had  willed  that  he  should  not 
then  die,  had  preserved  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  reck- 
less desperation,  from  the  reprisals  (vices)  of  an  enemy  whom 
he  had  provoked  to  the  last  and  utmost  ?  Compare  the  case  of 
Caesar — so  far  as  meriting  death  (albeit  in  a  different  manner) 
the  same  as  Aeneas's,  but  directly  opposite  to  Aeneas's  in  so 
far  as  Caesar  was  awarded  by  the  fates  the  death  he  merited — 
Lucan,  7.  594 ; 
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.     .     .     "  hunuinum  culmeu,  quo  cuncta  premuntiir, 
egressus,  meruit  fatis  tarn  iiobile  Ictum." 

YiCEs. — Vicis,  vicem,  yice  (to  speak  first  of  the  word  iu 
the  singuhir)  is  part  (in  the  sense  of  role),  move,  turn  (in  the 
.sense  of  the  French  tour).  Compare  («),  Ovid,  Art.  Aruat. 
1.  37 0  : 

"  lit  puto,  non  poteris  ipsa  refcrre  ricem" 

["  you  will  not  be  able  of  yourself  to  return  him  his  move,  to 
jtlay  the  same  part  towards  him  which  he  has  played  to  you" — 
the  notion  of  reciprocity,  retribution,  or  talio  being  wholly  absent 
from  "vicem"  and  contained  solely  in  "referre"].  {p),  Ovid, 
ex  Ponfo,  2.  10.  U9  : 

"  hie  es,  et  ignoras  ;  et  ades  celeberrimus  abscns  ; 
inque  Getas  media  visus  ab  Urbe  venis. 
rcdde  vicviii  ;  et  quoniam  regio  felicior  ista  est, 
illic  me  memori  pectore  semper  habe'' 

["  return  me  my  move,  play  the  part  towards  me  which  I  have 
jdayed  towards  you  " — the  notion  of  reciprocity  being  contained 
not  at  all  in  "  vicem  "  but  wholh'  and  solely  in  "  redde  "J.  (c), 
Auson.  Gratlarum  actio,  in  initio  :  "  Ago  tibi  gratias,  Imperator 
Auguste ;  si  possem,  etiam  referrem.  Sed  nee  tua  fortuna  de- 
siderat  remunerandi  riceiu,  nee  nostra  suggerit  restituendi  faeul- 
tatem  "  (where  again  "vicem"  is  simply  turn,  more,  role,  or 
part,  the  notion  of  reciprocity  or  repayment  being  confined  lo 
"  referrem,"  "  remunerandi,"  and  "  restituendi").  («l ),  CatuU. 
J<:pith.  Pel.  et  Thetid.  68  (of  Ariadne)  : 

"  sed  neqiie  turn  iiiitrac,  iifqiic  tmii  fliiitantis  ainictiis 
ilia  vicem  curans,  toto  ex  to  pcetore,  Theseu, 
toto  animo,  tota  pendebat  perdita  mentc' ' 

I  not  caring  what  "  turn  "  might  befal  her  cap  and  loose-flowing 
robe,  i.e.,  not  caring  what  might  happen  to,  what  might  become 
of,  her  cap  and  loose-flowing  robe],  (e),  Ovid,  Art.  Amat. 
J.  665  : 

"  ncc  nimiuia  vobis  t'orniosa  ancilla  ministret : 
saepe  vicmii  doininac  praestitit  ilia  mihi" 

[performed  to  me  the  part  or  role  of  the  mistressj.     (^},  Cic. 

HliNKV,  AKNKIUEA,   VOL.   11.  1.') 
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ad  Fam.  U.  5 :  "At  illius  [Tulliae]  vieem,  credo,  doles  "  [the 
turn  which  awaits  her,  the  turn  she  has  to  undergo],  [g),  Ibid. 
11.  18 :  "  Valde  et  meam  et  vestram  viceni  timeam  necesse  est" 
[the  turn  both  you  and  I  have  to  undergo] — ^tlie  last  tliree 

being  examples  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  "  vi- 
eem  "  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  there  is  yet,  on  account  ol' 
the  total  absence  from  them  of  the  "referre"  and  "reddere  " 
of  those  examples,  no  notion  not  even  the  least  of  reciprocitj^ 
retribution,  or  talio. 

As  with  the  singular  so  with  the  plural  term.  As  long  as 
reddere,  referre,  or  equivalent,  is  absent  from  the  sentence, 
the  notion  of  reciprocity,  retribution,  or  talio,  is  no  less  absent, 
no  matter  how  much  vices  may  be  present.  Compare  (!#), 
Ovid,  Met.  ].  0^5  : 

'.'■  rontxim  luminibus  ciiictuin  caput  Argns  liabebat : 
inde  suis  rtcibus  capicbant  biua  quietom, 
cetera  seivabant,  atqiie  iu  statione  manebaut" 

["  rested  in  their  turns,  each  pair  in  its  turn" — no  notion  of  re- 
ciprocity, retribution,  or  talio,  there  being  no  reddere,  re- 
ferre, or  equivalent].     (#),  Ovid,  3Iet.  15.  237  : 

"  haec  qiioque  non  perstant  quae  nos  clementa  vocamus  : 
quasque  vkes  peragant  (auiiiios  adhibete)  docebo" 

["  what  parts  they  perform  " — no  notion  of  reciprocity,  retribu- 
tion, or  equivalent].     (J),  Cnlcx,  .208  : 

"  quis  mcriti:^,  ;ul  quae  dolatus  acerbas 
cogor  adire  vices''' 

["to  accost  bitter  parts,  to  address  myself  to  bitter  performances, 
actions,  roles,  moves" — still  no  reciprocity,  no  retribution,  no 
talio'].  {h),  Quint.  Curt.  5.  24:  "nee  immerito  mitiores  rices 
eius  [Fortunae]  expecto  "  [milder  turns  of  Fortune  than  her 
previous].     (I),  Stat.  Silv.  5.  2.  152: 

"  felix,  qui  viridi  fiJens  coeptaque  iuventa 
durabis  quascunque  vices" 

[will  endure  any  turns  whatever],  H'liile  the  notion  of  re- 
ciprocity, the  reciprocal  or  retributive  "turn"  makes  its  appear- 
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auce  tlie  moment  referre,  redd  ere,  or  equivalent,  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  sentence,  as  (in),  Ovid,  Jlet.  1^.  35  : 

.     .     .     "  sporncntcm  sperne  ;  seqxicnti 

[serve  yom-  pursuer  with  similar  turn,  /,  c,  pursue  her  who  pm- 
sues  you].     (*«),  Prop.  4.  4.  57  (ed.  Hertzb.)  : 

"  si  minus,  at  mptae  ne  sint  impiine  Sabinae  : 
me  rape,  et  alterna  lege  rcpcmlo  viccts^^ 

[repay  turns  according  to  the  lex  talionls].  (o),  Claud.  Rapt. 
Pios.  1.  p.  198  (the  fates  addressing  Dis)  : 

.     .     .     '*  qui  finein  cunctis  et  semina  praebes, 
nascendique  cices  alterna  raorte  rrpciidls'' 

["  repayest  or  balancest  thp  turn  of  birth  by  tlie  turn  of  death, 
balancest  birth  by  death  " — the  notion  of  retiu'ning  or  paying 
being  contained  not  in  the  "  vices,"  but  in  the  "  alterna"  and 
'■'■  rependis"].     {p),  Petron.  cap.  89  (of  the  sons  of  Laocoon)  : 

.     .     .      "  neuter  auxilio  sibi, 
iiterque  fratri,  transtuUt  pietas  vices. 
uterque  fratri  tranntuJlt  pias  vicus.'''' 

(q),  Sil.  9.  p.  137  : 

"  iamque  inter  varias  Fortuna  utrinqne  viroruni 
altemata  rices,  incerto  eluserat  iras 
eventu" 

[''  alternating  among  the  various  turns  " — the  alternation  being 
expressed  by  "alternata  "  and  "  varias,"  and  the  turns  only  by 
*'  vices"]. 

The  fivHt  conclusion  deducible  from  this  long  array  of 
examples  is,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  that  vices, 
whether  in  the  singular  or  plural,  involves  no  notion  of  reci- 
procity, retribution,  or  ta/io — [not  that  the  word,  whether  in 
the  singular  or  plural,  has  not  always  necessarily  a  reference 
to  a  previous  or  future  vix  or  vices,  exactly  as  our  coitc- 
><])onding  word  funi  has  always,  and  of  necessity,  a  referencf^ 
to  a  previous  or  future  state,  bout,  or  tiu^n  (or  some  state  or 
bout  or  turn  must  have  preceded,  as  some  state  or  bout  or  tm-n 

15* 
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must  also  follow),  but  that  this  reference  is  general  and  inherent 
in  the  word  itself,  and  by  no  means  points  to  any  special 
and  particular  vix  or  state  or  bout  or  turn  which  has  pre- 
ceded or  is  to  follow,  as,  for  instance,  (1),  6.  535  : 

"  hac  vice  sonuonuin  roseis  Aurora  quadrigis 
iam  medium  aetherio  cursu  traiecerat  axem" 

\^not  with  this  interchange  of  talk,  or  alternate  speaking,  or 
dialogue  of  Aeneas  and  Deiphobus,  but  with  this  bout  of  talk, 
this  tui'n  of  talk,  viz.,  both  of  Aeneas  and  Deiphobus — tlie 
"  vice "  not  meaning  any  reciprocity,  or  alternation,  fi'om 
Aeneas  to  Deiphobus,  and  from  Deiphobus  in  return  to  Aeneas, 
but  meaning  that  the  talk  of  the  two  persons  was  a  turn  or  bout 
as  contrasted  with  the  preceding  turn  or  bout  of  silence].  (*Z  ^ 
Georcj.  3.188: 

.     .     .     "  inqiie  vicem  det  moUibus  ora  capistris" 

[give  his  mouth  to  the  muzzle  for  a  turnj.  And  (3),  Acik 
12.  501 : 

"  qiios  aeqiiore  toto 
inqxic  i-kcm  raxwi:  Turnns  agit,  nunc  Troius  heros" 

\jwt  whom  Turnus  and  Aeneas  alternately  drive,  but  whom 
Turnus  drives  for  a  turn  and  Aeneas  drives  for  a  turn — the 
alternation  being  contained  not  in  the  "  in  vicem,"  but  in  tlie 
"  nunc,"  as  appears  at  once  on  striking  out  "  nunc  Troius 
heros,"  when  it  will  be  found  that  "  in  vicem  nunc  Turnus 
agit "  can  by  no  possibility  signify :  "  now  Turnus  alter- 
nately drives,"  can  only  signify  :  "  now  Turnus  drives  for  a 
turn"]].  The  soeoiid,  that  vices,  whether  singular  or  plural, 
is  a  medium  vocabnlum  of  grammarians,  and  takes  its  colour  of 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  from  the  surrounding  text — is  good, 
Ovid,  e.v  Poiito,  .5.  10.  1^0 ;  Auson.  Grat.  Act.  in  initio;  Curt. 
5.  24;  bad,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ^.  5,  and  11.  18;  Culex,  208 ;  Stat. 
Sitr.  5.  2 ;  indifferent,  Ovid,  Met.  1.  625;  15.  237.  Compare 
also  the  expression  rice-rersa,  and  the  modern  rice-roy,  vice- 
gerent, vice-cliaticcllor,  rice-president,  tice-adiniral,  &c.  And  the 
tliird,  that  vices  is  according  to  the  context  either  active  or 
passive,  expresses  eitJicr  the  tour,  turn,  part  or  move  which  one 
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person  or  thing  performs  towards  another  (as  Ovid,  Art.  Aniaf 
1.  .'>70;  Id.,  exPonto,  2. 10.  J^O ;  Ausou.  Grat.  Ad.  in  init.  ;  Ovid, 
Art.  Amat.  3.  665,  Met.  1.  625,  15.  23,  and  i^.  35;  Prop.  4.  4. 
67),  or  the  tour,  turn,  part  or  move  which  person  or  thing  suffers, 
of  wliieh  person  or  thing  is  the  object  (as  CatulL  Epith.  Pel.  H 
Thvtll.  60;  Gic.  (fd  Ran.  ,4.  5,  and  11.  H^ ;  Cnhx,  208;  Stat. 
ZSilr.  5.  2). 

Applying  to  our  text  these  conchisitjus  as  established  princi- 
ples, we  perceive  at  once  that  vices  is  iioitli<»i*  with  Servius, 
Hejme,  and  Mitscherlich,  "pugnas,  quia  per  vieissitudinem  pug- 
nabatur"  (Serv.  ed.  Lion),  "fortunae,  casus,  et  quidem  h.  /. 
pugnae,  quae  ut  vidimus  modo  secunda,  modo  ad  versa  fueraf 
(Heyne),  "pugnam"  (Mitscherlich,  ad  Ilor.  Carm.  I^..  llf.  13, 
whore  he  says :  "  copinm  ipsis  feci  caedem  a  me  factam  ulcis- 
cendi ;  7;;/^//rt/«  haud  defugiendo,  obtuli  me  ipsorum  ultioni") 
[for  how  can  that  be  vices  which  has,  not  merely  and  accord- 
ing to  Servius  himself  "  vicissitudines,"  but  according  to  Claud. 
e  Com.  Honor.  282  : 

.     .     .     ' '  hoc  aspnra  f ati 
sor.s  tulerit,  Martisqiie  (■/(r.v  " 

[the  turns  of  Mars,  i.e.  of  battle]  ;  Sil.  o.  12  (ed.  Eup.)  : 

"  hinc  omen  toeptis,  et  casus  scire  futures 
ante  diem,  bellique  vlcex  novissc  potebat," 

even  vices  'r*  How  can  that  be  vices  which  Jia-s  vices  ?  a  thing, 
one  of  its  own  characters  P]  nor  with  Burmann,  ad  Prop.  1.13. 
10,  "poerias,"  so  to  ex^ilain  vices  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
to  assign  to  it  a  notion  (viz.,  that  of  retribution)  which  we  have 
just  seen  is  foreign  to  tlie  word  ;  ii4»r  ^vith  Thiel  and  Coning- 
ton,  "  cominus  pugnare,"  as  opposed  to  tela  ("eminus  pug- 
nare")  ["Vielleicht  bezeichnet  tela  das  oninua,  vices  das 
coiniitnn  pii(/iiare,"  Thiel.  "  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Thiel  is 
right  in  distinguishing  vices  from  tela,  as  huud-to-hand  en- 
counters, comiiuis,  from  missiles,"  (Jonington],  for  cominus 
pugnare  is  only  a  species  of  pugna,  and  we  have  just  seen 
that  vices  is  not,  cannot  be,  pugna. 

What  then  is  vices  here  in  our  text,  if  it  is  neitlun-  "pugnae," 
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nor  "poenae,"  nor  "cominus  pugnare  ?"  Why,  what  it  is  every- 
Avhere,  turns;  and  there  being  two  kinds  of  vices  (active  and 
passive,  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  turns,  active  and  passive),  the 
VICES  which  Aeneas  assures  his  hearers  he  did  not  shun  are 
active  vices  ;  and — the  sole  subject  treated  of,  the  sole  picture 
before  us  being  that  of  Aeneas  on  the  one  side  and  the  enemy 
on  the  other — the  active  vices,  the  active  turns,  which  Aeneas  did 
not  shun  are  those  of  the  enemy,  the  manoeuvres,  no  matter  of 
what  kind  (ullas),  directed  against  him  by  the  enemy,  the  Danai ; 
the  turns  the  enemy,  the  Danai,  might  serve  him,  vices  daxaum, 
UELAs  VICES  DANALM  ;  exactly  as,  verse  572,  "  poenas  Danaum 
.  .  .  praemetuens,"  where  not  only  is  the  structure  the  same  as 
in  our  text  ("praemetuens  poenas  Danaum"  the  same  as  vita- 
vissE  VICES  DAKArM,  "Danauui"  being  in  both  the  same  causal 
genitive  as  it  is  called),  but  "praemetuens"  is  as  near  as  may 
be  identical  in  sense  with  vitavisse,  "Danaum"  absolutely 
identical  with  danaum,  and  "poenas,"  except  that  it  implies 
retribution,  the  exact  representative  of  vices,  nay,  so  exact  a 
representative  of  'S'ices  as  to  be  the  very  term  by  ^^'hich  that 
word  is  commonly  interpreted  ;  and  where,  still  further  and  as 
if  to  complete  the  parallelism,  the  object  of  the  verb,  the  object 
of  the  fearing,  is  doulile,  divided  into  "  poenas  Danaum"  audits 
explanation,  "  coniugis  iras,"  as  in  our  text  the  object  of  the 
verb,  the  object  of  the  shunning,  is  double,  divided  into  tela 
and  its  explanatory  vices  danaum. 

But  what  need  of  this  or  other  more  or  less  imperfect  parallel 
to  illustrate  a  text  when  we  have  a  little  further  on  Aeneas's 
own  exposition  ?     Let  us  hear  Aeneas  himself,  verse  726 : 

"  ct  nic,  qiicni  diidiim  non  iilla  inieeta  movebant 
tela,  neque  adverso  gloinerati  ex  agmine  Graii, 
nunc  omnes  tcrrent  aurac,  sonus  excitat  omnis, 
siispensum  ct  pariter  comitique  oncrique  tinientem," 

"and  me  whom  a  short  while  ago  no  weapons  of  any  kind  flung 
against  me,  no  bands,  no  detachments  of  the  opposite  host, 
moved  at  all,  now  every  breath  of  air  terrifies,  every  sound 
excites ;"  as  if  ho  Ixad  said  :  "  me  who  so  lately  shunned  neither 
weapons  nor  any  turns  the  Danai  might  serve  me,  me  who  but 
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for  the  fates  had  died  the  death  my  daring  merited,  every  breath 
of  air  now  terrifies,  every  sound  excites" — the  second  passage 
being  as  plainly  as  possible  a  recast  of  the  first,  a  recast  in 
which  the  subjects  "non  ulla  iuiecta  tela  "  and  ''  neque  adverso 
glomerati  ex  agmine  Graii  "  represent  the  objects  nec  tela  ne( 
ULLAs  VICES  DANAUM  of  the  first,  and  in  which  the  object  "me" 
is  the  identical  subject  me  suhaucUtum  of  the  first,  and  the  verb 
■•'  movebant"  the  reciprocal  or  correlative  of  the  vitavisse  of  the 
first. 

Eight,  I  am  told,  all  right ;  with  the  single  exception  that 
"  adverso  glomerati  ex  agmine  Graii "  represents  vices  under- 
stood in  its  particular  sense  of  excubiae,  who  are  relieved  per 
vices  or  keep  guard  vicibus,  much  more  exactly  than  it  repre- 
sents VICES  in  its  general  sense  of  turns^  changes,  or  2^artH,  an 
objection  to  which  my  reply  is  (1),  that  vices  in  the  sense  of 
the  men  themselves  is  quite  too  technical  and  special,  fitter  for 
prose  than  poetry,  {%),  That  vices  in  the  sense  of  the  men 
themselves  limits  too  much  the  daring  of  Aeneas,  confines  it  to 
men  who  are  rather  on  the  defensive  than  on  the  offensive,  falls 
far  short  of  the  "  adverso  glomerati  ex  agmine  Graii,"  the  bands 
of  Graii,  of  the  correlative  passage.  (3),  That  the  expression 
where  used  by  our  author  elsewhere  is  always  used  in  its  general, 
never  in  its  technical  and  special  sense,  not  even  where  the  sub- 
ject-matter in  hand  is  excubiae,  as  9.  174  : 


9.  221: 
9.  1G4: 


"  omnis  per  muros  legio,  sortita  periclum, 

excubat,  exercetqiie  vices  quod  cuique  tuendiim  est ;" 

.     .     .     *'  vigiles  simul  excitat ;  illi 
succedimt  sen'antque  vices  ;" 

"  discurnint,  variant  que  vices,  fusique  per  horbam 
indulgent  vino,  et  vertunt  crateras  ahenos  ;" 


in  not  one  of  which  examples  is  there  any  ambiguity,  nor  can 
"  vices"  be  understood  to  moiin  tlio  guards  themselves.  (4),  That 
Alcimus  Avitus  in  a  passage  very  apparently  imitated  from  our 
text,  a  passage  in  which  we  have  not  only  vices  but  vices  con- 
tra-distinguished as  in  our  text  from  tela,  uses  the  word  not  in 
its  technical  and  special,  but  unequivocally  in  its  general  sense, 
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Trans.  Mar.  Ruhr.  {Poem.  5.  5^2) : 

"  plebs  trepidat  conclnsa  loco,  finemque  sequent! 
expectat  pavefacta  die,  non  tela  nee  ullas 
bellorum  raolita  vices,  sed  voce  levata 
vatibus  insistens." 

And  lastly  (5),  that  however  usual  at  the  gates  are  excubiae 
or  bands  of  men  keeping  guard  vicibus,  or  per  vices,  and 
therefore  sometimes  curtly  denominated  vices,  such  vices  are 
not  to  be  thought  of  here  in  the  middle  of  the  city — see  verse 
359  :  "  mediaeque  tenemus  urbis  iter." 

Vices  danaum,  as  "poenas  Danaum,"  2.  572  (see  above)  ; 
*'  reliquias  Danaum,"  1.  34.  A  writer  less  ambitious  of  strengtJi 
and  novelty  of  expression  would  no  doubt  have  used,  with  Alei- 
mus  Avitus  just  quoted,  the  ordinary  expression,  vices  belli. 

The  construction  is  vices  danaum,  not  danaum  manu, 
because  this  latter  construction  leaves  vices  altogether  without 
specification,  without  so  much  as  the  slightest  intimation  what 
kind  of  vices  is  meant,  an  omission  which  not  even  the  advo- 
cates themselves  of  that  most  perverse  construction  have  at- 
tempted by  any  explanation  to  supply :  Peerlkamp — although 
discussing  at  some  length  the  respective  merits  of  caderem 
MANU  and  MERUissE  MANU,  and  treating  at  full  of  vices  da- 
naum— saying  no  word  at  all  of  his  widowed  and  lonely  vices  ; 
Ladewig,  Weidner,  and  Ribbeck  treating  her  with  no  less  dis- 
respect ("  Es  ist  zu  construiren  :  et,  si  fata  fuissknt,  vt 
DANAUM  MANU  CADEREM,  MERUISSE  liie,  ut  eorum  mauu  cade- 
rem," Weidner.  "Manu  est  mit  caderem  zu  verbinden  ;  die 
construction  ist :  et  meruisse,  ut  manu  danaum  caderem,  si 
FATA  fuissent  (niimlich,  ut  caderem)^''  Ladewig,  1867.  "Da- 
naum ad  MANU  pertinere  vidit  Peerlkampus,"  Kibbeck).  Da- 
naum belonging  as  we  have  just  seen  to  vices,  not  to  mani, 
ut  caderem  of  course  belongs  to  si  fata  fuissent,  not  to 
meruisse,  and  the  punctuation  is :    vitavisse    vices   danau.ai 

et SI    FATA    fuissent    UT   CADEREM MERUISSE    MANU    (viz.    ut 

caderem) . 

Vitavisse  vices,  avoided  tarns,  in  the  sense  of  tours,  evil 
turns,  as  Aen.  3.  367 :  "  pericula  vito"  [avoid  dangers^ 
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Meruisse  maxu  is  expletory  of  xec  tela  xec  ul.  vit.  vie. 
DAX.,  not  only  did  not  avoid,  hut  ecen  braved  death. 

Meruisse  {.siihaud.  id  ipsiiin),  viz.,  ut  caderem,  in  other 
words,  meruisse  necem,  caedem  :  compare  Luc.  2.  108  (of 
children  butchered)  : 

"  criminc  (|iio  parvi  racthin  potuorc  niercri  ?" 

Manu,  icith  HI//  hand,  i.  e.  tcifh  nuj  aword ;  meruisse  maxu, 
earned  my  death  with  mij  sirord,  i.  e.  by  fighting  ;  exactly  as, 
2.  645:  "manu  mortem  inveniam,"  find  death  with  wy  hand, 
i.  e.  with  my  sword  =  bj'  fighting ;  6.  434 :  "  letum  peperere 
manu,"  procured  death  for  themselves  with  their  own  hand,  i.e.  "with 
their  swords  ;  Sil.  2.  70o :  "  optabit  [Hannibal]  cecidisse  manu," 
to  have  fallen  by  the  su-ord,  to  have  died  fighting.  In  like  manner, 
Sn.  7.  323  (ed.  Hup.)  : 

"  inter  eqiios,  interque  Auros,  intcniue  iaccbat 
capta  manu  spolia  et  rorantia  caede  Maraxes," 

spoils  taken  by  fxyhtiny,  by  the  sword.     Sil.  1.  160  (ed.  Rup.)  : 

"  primus  inire  mant',  postremus  poncrc  Martem," 

the  first  to  enter  the  battle  with  his  s/rord,  i.  e.  fighting. 
Tardus,  lame,  limping.     Compare  Propert.  2.  1.  59  : 

"  fardd  Philoctetae  sanavit  crura  Machaon." 

CatuU.  36.  3  : 

"  nam  sanctac  Vcneri  Cupidinique 

vovit 

clectissinia  pessimi  poutae 
scripta  tardipidl  deo  daturam 
infolicibiis  ustulanda  lignisi." 

Yocati  belongs  to  divellimur,  the  direct  thread  of  tho 
narrative  being  interrupted  at  ixdk,  in  order  to  explain  (in  th<i 
two  intercalary  lines  iphitus  .  .  .  ulixi  :  see  Hem.  on  5.  704; 
6.  743,  880)  who  the  people  are  to  whom  the  word  i)n  ei-limui; 
applies. 
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442-458. 

p6sTESQUE CULMINIS 


VAT..  LECT. 

TECTA   (vs.  445)  III  Servius;    P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670); 
Heyne  ;  Brimck  ;  Wakef.  ;  Wagn.  (ed  Hejii.  and  Praest.) ;  Lad. 

TOTA  III  Voss  ;  Ribbeck. 


POSTESQUE    SUB    IPSOS    NITUNTUR    GRADIBUS. — "  Cum  SCALAE 

memoratae  sint,  '  gradus'  vix  alii  esse  possvmt  quam  scalarum,'' 
Heyne,  Conington,  Kappes,  erroneously,  as  I  think.  First, 
because  particular  mention  of  the  steps  or  rounds  of  the  ladders 
was  unnecessary,  the  ladders  themselves  being  flights  of  steps  ; 
particular  mention  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  door  was 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  from  being  conceived 
to  be  on  the  level  of  the  ground.  Sccondh/,  because  it  is  not  at 
the  door  the  scaling  ladders  would  be  applied,  but  on  the  con- 
trary an  attempt  would  be  made  by  some  to  break  in  the  door 
(as  we  find  was  actually  done,  verses  469  et  seqq.),  while  others 
were  scaling  the  walls.  A)ul  tJiirdh/,  because  a  double  contest 
is  plainly''  described,  one  at  the  door,  in  the  words  obsessumque 

ACTA  TESTUDINE  LIMEN  ;  POSTESQUE  SUB  IPSOS  NPfUNTUR  GRADI- 
BUS ;     ALII    STRICTIS    MUCRONIBUS     IMAS     OBSEDERE     FORES,     HAS 

SERVANT  AGMiNE  DENSO  ;  the  otJiev,  tbat  of  the  party  scaling  the 
walls,  in  the  words  haerent  parietidus  scalae;  clipeosque 

AD      tela    SINISTRIS    PROTECTI     OBIICIUNT,      PRENSANT    FASTIGIA 

dextris.  By  the  alternate  mention  of  the  fight  at  the  door 
and  of  the  attack  of  the  scaling  party,  and  then  again  of  the 
fight  at  the  door  and  the  attack  of  the  scaling  party,  the  atten- 
tion of  Aeneas's  audience  and  Virgil's  readers  is  kept  divided 
])etween  the  two  combats  which  are  going  on  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  field  of  view,  not  fixed  on  one  to  the  exclusion 
<  if  the  other.  The  efi^eet  is  most  happy,  except  so  far  as  marred 
by  the  inaptitude  of  the  reader.  But  where  is  the  fine  writer, 
where  ever  was  the  fine  writer,  who  has  not  suffered  from  the 
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fault  of  his  reader  ?  "WTiere  ever  was  the  superior  mind  which 
could  either  elevate  the  minds  of  bystanders  to  its  own  level,  or 
debase  itself  to  theirs  ? 

NiTTiNTUR  GRADiBus  :  literally,  ascend,  go  upwcwd  hij  the 
steps  ■  less  literall}',  ii/oioit  tlie  steps.  Nituntur  does  not  express 
any  struggle  with  those  defending  the  palace,  .or  any  otlier 
exertion  than  that  of  mounting  the  steps.  Compare  Tacit.  Hist. 
3.  71  :  "  Hie  ambigitur,  ignem  tectis  oppugnatores  iniecerint, 
an  obsessi,  quae  crebrior  fama  est,  quo  nitentes  ac  progressos 
depellerent,"  where  "nitentes"  is  those  who  iccre  ascendiug,  goiiif/ 
upwards,  mounting. 

Gradibus,  the  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  door,  as 
1.  452  :  "  aerea  cui  gradibus  surgebant  limina." 

TURRES  AC  TECTA  DOMORUM,  &C.     "  TeCTA  ;    CULMINA.    TeCTA 

participium  est;  aut  eandem  rem  bis  dixit,"  Servius.  "Docte 
])ro  ipso  tecto  iisque  rebus  quibus  superior  domus  pars  tegitur, 
//.  e.  tegulis,"  Heyne.  I  look  upon  turres  ac  tecta  as  the 
proper  object  of  convellunt,  and  domorum  culmina  as  the 
explanation  of  turres  ac  tecta,  as  if  he  had  said,  "the  turres 
and  tecta  which  are  the  tops  of  the  palace,  the  turres  and 
tecta  which  together  constitute  the  culmixa  of  the  palace." 
See  verse  466,  where  one  of  these  turres  is  again  found  in 
company  with  tecta  : 

"  tin-r'nn  in  praccipiti  stantem  smnmisquc  sub  astra 
cductam  tectis." 

AuRATASQUE  TRABEs,  &c.,  DEVOLVUXT.  Compare  Tacit. 
Uist.  3.  71  :  "  ambustasque  Capitolii  fores  penetrassent,  ni 
Sabinus  revulsas  undique  statuas,  decora  maioruni,  in  ipso  aditu, 
vice  muri,  obiecisset." 

Has  SERVANT  AGMiNE  DENSo. — Not  guard  (which  were  cus- 
todiunt),  but  remain  beside,  keep  post  Ijesidr,  keep  station  beside; 
exactly  as  2.  711  :  "  longe  servef  vestigia  coniux"  [not  at  all 
guard  in  the  sense  of  protect,  but  kc(p  /^/]  ;  2.  567  : 

.     .     .     "  quum  limina  Vestao 
scrvnntcm,  ct  tacitam  sccrcta  in  sede  latontem 
Tyndarida" 

[not  at   all   guarding,   but   keeping  close  to,  not  stirring  front]. 
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The  Greek  (J)v\a<Tau)  is  used  in  the  same  manner,  as  Horn. 
(hf.  10.  hSh  •• 

01  Kfv  01  fieya  Soi^ua  (pvKaao'oifj.ev  Kat  avayKij 

[not,  with  Clarke  and  Damm,  custodiamus,  but  (Angliee)  keep 
[the  house),  i.  e.  remain  in  [the  ]iou><e)~]  ;   Od.  5.  ^208 : 

evdaSf  avdi  fxevuiv  ffvv  e/moi  roOe  Sa3/j.a  (pvAaffffo  ts 

[not,  with  Clarke  and  Damm,  eudodires,  but  Jceep  {the  house), 
reinain  inside  {the  house)~\. 

LiMEN  ERAT  ...  A  TERGO. The  structure  is  :    a  TERGO  ERA'J' 

].IMEN,  CAECAEQUE  FORES,    ET    PERVIUS  USUS  TECTORUM  INTER  SE 

pRiAMi,  rosTESQUE  RELicTi ;  and  the  meaning:  at  the  rere  [of 
the  building]  w^as  an  entrance  through  an  abandoned  secret 
door  of  communication  between  the  besieged  building  and  the 
other  buildings  of  which  Priam's  palace  consisted.  Compare 
Sil.  11.  816  : 

"  postquam  posse  datum  moilitata  apeiire,  uovosqne 
pandere  conatus,  ct  liber  parte  rclicta 
tectorum  a  tergo  patuit  locus' ' 

["  after  a  place  opened  to  him  in  a  deserted  part  of  the  binlding 
behind  (/.  e.  in  a  deserted  part  of  the  rere  of  the  building), 
Avhere  he  might  freely  explain  his  purpose"].  The  true  struc- 
ture seems  never  even  so  much  as  once  to  have  crossed  the  mind 
either  of  Heyne,  or  Wunderlich,  or  Thiel,  or  Peerlkamp,  or 
Conington,  all  of  whom  join  a  tergo  with  relicti,  and  the 
second  of  whom  is  so  little  satisfied  with  the  best  he  can  make 
out  of  the  words  as  to  wish  them  at — "  velleni  abessent." 

A  TERGO,  (tt  the  rere.  Compare  Plin.  Ep.  2.  17.  5  :  "A 
tergo  cavaedium,  porticum,  aream."  Ibid.  15:  "  cingitur  diaetis 
duabus  a  tergo."  Ibid.  '21  :  "  A  pedibus  mare,  a  tergo  villae, 
a  capite  silvae." 

PosTES  RELICTI,  an  abandoned  door,  /.  e.,  out  of  use.  Com- 
pare Claud,  lifipt.  Pros.  3.  l^G  : 

"  domiis  oxculiiis  iiKustodita  roniotis, 
ct  resupinati  i/ct/hrfo  cardino  pontes.^''  . 

Tacit.  Annal.  13.  19:  "statim  relictum  Agrippinae  limeii ; 
nemo  solari,  nemo  adire."  ^leii.  3.  123:  "  sedes  relictas." 
Georrj.  I^.  127  :  "  cui  paucarolicti  iiigera  ruris  erant"  (where  Ser- 
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yius  :  "  deserti  at  que  eoutempti").  And — exactly  parallel  to 
our  text,  both  in  sense,  syllables,  and  position  in  the  verse — 
5.  612  :  "  classemque  relietam  ; ''  4.  82  :  "  stratisque  relictis  ; "" 
2,  28:  "littusque  relictum." 

Pervius  usus,  a  passage  not  merely  into,  but  through,  the 
building,  as  Liv.  10.  1 :  "in  earn  speluncam  penetratum  cum 
signis  est ;  et  ex  eo  loco  obscuro  multa  vulnera  accepta,  maxi- 
meque  lapidum  ietu  ;  donee,  altero  specus  eius  ore  (nam  2)errlii'< 
erat)  invento,  utraeque  fauces  congestis  lignis  accensae." 

EvADO  AD  suMMi  FASTiGiA  cuLMiNis. — Evado  (e-vado), 
(JO  the  wlwle  way  through,  jxfss  over  the  entire  spaee  (whether  up- 
ward, doHiiurtrd,  or  0)i  the  /ere/),  so  as  to  pass  out  on  the  far  side  : 
and  that  nvlietlier  physically,  as  in  the  passage  before  us,  and 
12.  907  : 

"  nee  spatiuni  vcoiU  totuin,  neque  pcrtullt  ictum  ;" 

4.  685  :  "  sic  fata  gradus  craserat  altos"  [had  mounted  the  top- 
most step]  ;  and  2.  531 : 

"  ut  tandem  ante  ociilos  nasit  et  ora  parentum" 

(where  "  eyasit"  is  came  the  who/e  u-ay — viz.,  the  whole  way  just 
described  "  per  tela,  per  hostes,  porticibus  longis  fugit,  vacua 
atria  lustrat" — into  the  very  presence  of  his  parents — see  Reiu. 
ad  locum),  or  metaphorically,  as  in  Terent.  Adelph.  3.  U-  63 : 

.     "  veriim  nimia  illaec  licentia 
profecto  erudct  in  aliquod  magnum  malum ;" 

and  ^>^///".  1.  1.  100 :  "quam  timeo  quorsum  evadas,"  in  botli 
which  passages  the  reference  is  to  the  ultimate  event,  tlie 
upshot.  The  corresponding  Greek  word  is  tK^iaivM,  as  Eurip. 
Med.  55  : 

f-yoj  yap  eis  tout'   fK$f$r]K    aKyrjSoi'os 
wffd'  ijxfpos  IX    inn]\df  yij  Te  Kovpavta 
\f^at,  fjLoKovo'av  Sevpo,  SeffirotvTjs  tu;(os. 

Burmann,  in  his  commentary  on  this  passage,  and  Forcellini, 
in  his  dictionary,  interpreting  evado  by  a^ieendo,  transfer  to 
this  verb  a  meaning  wholly  foreign  to  it,  and  contained  only 
(incidentally)  in  the  context. 
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460-465. 

TURRIM  IN  PRAECIPITI  STANTEM  SUMMISQUE  SUB  ASTRA 
EDUCTAM  TECTIS  UNUE  OMNIS  TROIA  VIDERI 
ET  DANAUM  SOLITAE  NAVES  ET  ACHAIA  CASTRA 
AGGRESSI  FERRO  CIRCUM  QUA  SUMMA  LABANTES 
lUNCTURAS  TABULATA  DABANT  CONVEELIMUS  ALTIS 
SEDIBUS  IMPULIMUSQUE 


In  PRAECIPITI  STANTEM. — Previously  to  an  oral  communication 
I  made  to  Forbiger  in  Leipzig,  in  1851,  and  the  publication  in 
1853  of  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  these  words  were  under- 
stood by  commentators  to  mean  hi  a  high  situation  ("  In  alto, 
unde  quis  potest  praeceps  dari,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  "  In  editiore 
loco  positam,"  Heyne.  "  In  alto,"  Wagner.  "  In  alto  positam," 
Forbiger).  I  objected  first,  that  in  praecipiti — according  to 
the  use  made  of  the  word  praeceps  by  Latin  writers  (viz.,  to 
signify  not  high,  but  steej),  perpendicular,  from  whence  a  head- 
long fall  might  easily  occur) — was  not  in  a  high  position,  but  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  as  unlikely  that 
Virgil  would  inform  his  readers  that  a  tower  summis  sub  astra 
EDUCTAM  TECTIS  was  ou  a  high  situation,  as  it  was  likely  he 
would  inform  them  that  it  was  (where  it  must  have  been  or  it 
could  not  have  fallen  on  the  heads  of  the  besiegers)  on  the  edge 
of  the  roof,  perpendicularly  over  the  front  wall.  Since  tlie  period 
referred  to,  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  cliange  my  opinion,  on 
the  contrary,  am  confirmed  in  it,  fii'^t,  by  the  conversion  to  it 
of  the  two  surviving  of  the  above-mentioned  critics,  viz.,  For- 
biger, who  with  his  usual  honourable  candour  observes  in  his 
edition  of  1852  :  "  in  praecipiti  stantem  prius  interpretatus 
sum  in  alto  positam,  coll.  luv.  1.  149,  '  omne  in  praecipiti 
vitium  stetit,'  i.  e.,  summum  gradum  assecutum  est ;  nunc  cum 
Henrico  explico  in  extren/o  margine  tecti  stantem,  ut  facile  im- 
pelli  posset  in  hostium  capita,"  &c. ;  and  Wagner,  who — reticent, 
as  usual,  not  only  of  the  cause  of  his  change  of  opinion,  but  of 
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the  source  whence  his  new  light  is  derived — contents  himself 
with  the  laconic  gloss  :  "  in  crepidine  tecti,  unde  praecipitari 
poterat  in  subeuntes;"  and  secondly,  by  the  confirmation 
which  my  opinion  receives  no  less  from  the  very  passage  of 
Juvenal  rightly  understood,  on  which,  wrongly  understood, 
Forbiger  had  founded  his  previous  Avrong  opinion — the  "  omne 
in  praecipiti  vitium  stetit"  of  Juvenal  meaning  not  "summuni 
gradum  assecutum  est  "  [liad  arriced  at  the  top  step  and  could  tjo 
no  ld(jhci-\  but  "  ad  crepidinem  ventum  est  "  \had  arrived  at  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  and  could  go  nofarther~\ — tJuoi  from  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  same  expression  where  it  is  figuratively  used  by 
Celsus,  2.  6  {"  in  praecipiti  iam  esse  [aegrum]  denuntiat  [alvus] 
quae  liquida  eademque  vel  nigra  vel  pallida  vel  pinguis  est,"  in 
which  passage  "  in  praecipiti  "  is,  and  can  only  be,  on  a  preci- 
jyice),  and  of  "ex  praecipiti"  where  it  is  figuratively  used  by 
Horace,  Sat.  2.  3.  292  : 

,     .     .     "  casus  mecUcusve  levarit 
aegrum  e.r  j^meciplti,^^ 

in  which  passage  "  ex  praecipiti "  is  and  can  only  be  from  the 
precipice. 

Conington's  translation  "  with  sheer  descent,  a  turret  high" 
is  not  English,  conveys  no  notion  at  all  to  the  English,  scarcely 
any  even  to  the  Latin,  scholar. 

Q,UA  SUMMA  LABAXTES  lUXCTIRAS  TABLLATA  DABANT  :    U^hcre 

theturrct  was  connected  with,  and  easiUj  separable  fro)n,  the  terrace 
on  the  top  of  the  palace.  Heyne  and  Wagner  understand  summa 
TABULATA  to  mean  the  highest  storey  of  the  turret ;  but,  admit- 
ting that  the  turret  had  a  number  of  storeys,  the  Trojans  could 
not  have  attacked  round  about  with  iron  the  highest  storey  of  a 
turret  eductam  sub  astra,  without  ascending  the  turret ;  and 
having  ascended,  it  seems  impossible  to  comprehend  how  they 
could  precipitate  it  on  the  Greeks,  without  precipitating  them- 
selves along  with  it ;  or  indeed,  how,  being  in  or  on  it,  the}' 
could  precipitate  it  at  all.  The  words  con  velum  us  and  im- 
PULIMUS  are,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Trojans 
stood  on  the  roof  of  tlio  palace,  wliilc  they  tore  vp  the  tm-ret 
altis  sedibus  [from  its  high,  seat,  viz.,  on  the  roof  of  the  palace;, 
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and  puslied  it  forward,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  fall  on  the  besiegers. 
iSuMMA  TABUi.ATA,  therefore,  is  the  flat  or  terrace  (.so/arhwi — 
.see  "Palais  de  Scaurus,"  15)  forming  the  roof  of  the  palace,  on 
which  the  turret  stood.  This  flat  or  terrace  being  a  floor  [tqfcl- 
/irrk,  Germ.)  is  called  'jabui.ata,  and  being  on  the  top  of  the 
liouse  is  called  summa. 

luNCTURAS,  the  connection  or  jointings  of  the  tower  to  the 
flat  terrace  on  which  it  stood. 

The  relative  positions  and  relationship  of  the  turris  and 
the  tabulata  are  clearly  set  forth  by  Servius,  ad  Acn.  8.  603, 
where  speaking  of  ship-towers  he  says  :  "  Agrippa  primus  hoc 
genus  turrium  invenit,  ut  de  tabulatis  subito  erigerentur."  Add 
to  this  that  the  "turris"  on  the  roof  of  Priam's  palace  stood  per- 
pendicularly (in  praecipiti)  over  the  front  wall  of  the  palace, 
and  the  whole  picture  is  placed  before  the  mind  as  distinctly  as 
it  is  possible  for  words  to  place  it.  A  tower  on  the  roof,  serv- 
ing as  a  look-out,  watch-tower,  or  specula  was  a  characteristic 
of  the  ancient  sch/oss,  or  palace  ;  and  villas,  especially  when  tliey 
were  on  the  sea-shore,  were  fui-nished  with  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  prospect — see  Ovid,  Mcf.  1.  r288  (of  Deucalion's  deluge)  : 

"  si  qua  doimis  mansit,  potuitque  resisteve  tanto 
indeiecta  nialo,  ciilmen  tamen  altior  huius 
unda  tegit,  pressacqiie  labant  sub  gurgite  titrres.'''' 

Plin.  Ep.  2. 17  (of  his  villa  near  Ostia)  :  "  Hinc  /"/^r/'/serigitur, 
sub  qua  diaetae  duae  ;  totidem  in  ipsa ;  praeterea  coenatio, 
quae  latissimum  mare,  longissimum  littus,  amoenissimas  villas 
prospicit."  Such  towers  are  to  be  seen  even  at  present  on  the 
top  of  royal  palaces,  ex.  (jr.,  of  the  sr/ihss  in  Dresden  and  of  the 
Palazzo  Vccchio  in  Florence,  the  tower  in  the  latter  instance 
being  very  striking  and  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  only 
exceedingly  high — commanding  a  prosj^ect  over  the  whole  city 
and  neighbouring  country,  and  forming  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  view  of  Florence  taken  from  whatever  quarter — but  is  built 
like  the  tower  of  Priam's  palace  perpendicularly  over  the  front 
wall  of  the  edifice.  More  remarkable  for  such  towers  than  per- 
haps any  other  European  city  is  the  city  of  Cadiz  :  see  AJIge- 
■jiieine  Farailicn-Zvitniuj,  Stuttgart,   18G9,  p.  296  :  "  Die  schnur- 
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geraden  strassen  [viz.,  of  Cadiz]  sind  mit  marmor  gepflastert,  und 
Tim  die  verschiedenen  prachtigen  platze,  welche  zu  promenaden 
augelegt  sind,  erheben  sich  viele  palastahnliche  gebaude  als 
zeugen  des  -wohlstandes  imd  reichthums  der  bewoliner.  Diese 
liauser  haben  alle  fiache  dacber  und  jedes  derselben  ein  eigen- 
thiimliches  thurmchen  ziir  umsc/tau,  mirador  genannt ;  von  wo 
aus  man  eine  entziickende  aussicht  auf  land  und  see  hat." 
Ford,  Handbook  for  Spain  (of  Cadiz)  :  "Ascend  the  Torre  della 
Vigia;  below  lies  the  smokeless  whitened  city,  with  its  miradores 
and  azoteas,  its  look-out  towers  and  flat  roofs,  from  whence  the 
merchants  formerly  signalized  the  arrival  of  their  galleons.'"  It 
is  most  probably  in  such  a  tower  on  the  roof  of  Agamemnon's 
palace  the  watchman  is  placed,  who  so  strikingly  opens  Aeschy- 
lus's  drama,  the  Agamemnon  : 

6fovs  fj.fv  aiTco  TtovS'  airaXKayijy  itoviav, 
<ppovpas  (Tftas  /xrjxoi,  V"  KOt/xoofifyos 
(TTCfris  ArpftSay  ayKadev,  kvvos  SiKriy, 
affrpcDy  KaroiSa  yvKTepuu  ofirjyvpiy. 

Compare  also  Hom.  Od.  k-  52 U  : 

rov  8'  ap'  atro  ffKoiriris  eiSi  (TKOiros,  ov  pa,  Kadeifftv 
AiyiffQos  5o\ofii]Tis  aywy. 

Impulimus,  not  merely  ptis/ied,  hut  pushed  so  that  it/elf  orcr, 
forward.     See  Rem.  on  8.  233. 
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469-475. 

VESTIBULUM  ANTE  IPSUM  PRIMOQUE  IN  LIMINE  PYRRHUS 
EXULT  AT  TELIS  ET  LUCE  CORUSCUS  AENA 
QUALIS  UBI  IN  LUCEM  COLUBER  MALA  GRAMINA  PASTUS 
FRIGIDA  SUB  TERRA  TUMIDUM  QUEM  BRUMA  TEGEBAT 
NUNC  POSITIS  NOVUS  EXUVIIS  NITIDUSQUE  lUVENTA 
LUBRICA  CONVOLVIT  SUBLATO  PECTORE  TERGA 
ARDUUS  AD  SOLEM  ET  LINGUIS  MICAT  ORE  TRISULCIS 


VAR.  LECT. 

[j;m«c<.]  TEGEBAT,  KUNC  III  P.   Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;   N.  Heins.  (1670): 
Brunck  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.) ;  Lad. ;  Ribb. 

\_l)unct.']  TEGEBAT  ;  NUNC  III  Heyne  ;  Wakef. 


VAR.  LECT. 
\_2mnct.']  TERGA  ARDUUS  III  p.  Manut.  ;   D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670); 
Heyne;  Brunck;  AVagn.  (ed.  18G1);  Lad. 

\_punct.']  TERGA,  ARDUUS  III  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.);  Voss ;  Rib- 
beck  (arduos). 


Yestibulum. — The  vestibule  was  under  the  roof,  but  outside 
the  door  of  the  house,  as  appears  from  the  history  which  Statius 
gives  of  Tydeus  and  Polynices  both  taking  shelter  from  the 
storm  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace  of  Adrastus  and  yet  outside 
the  door  and  not  discovered  there  until  the  doors  of  the  palace 
were  opened  {Theh.  1.  386,  U35,  ed.  Miiller)  : 

.     .     .     ' '  actutum  regia  cemit  [Polynices] 
vestibula ;  hie  artus  inibri  ventoqiie  rigentes 
proiicit  ignotaeque  acclinis  postibus  atilae 
invitat  tenues  ad  dura  cubilia  somnos." 


'■'  isque  [Adrastus]  ubi  progrediens  numerosa  hice  por  alta 
atria  dimotis  adverse  limine  claustris 
terribilem  dictu  facieni,  lacera  ora  putresque 
sianguineo  videtimbre  genas,''  &c. 
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UuALis  TJBi  IN  LUCEM  COLUBER,  &c. — I  doubt  if  the  almost 
dazzling  beauty  of  this  simile  considered  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent picture  is  more  to  be  admired  than  its  perfect  suitable- 
ness and  correspondence  in  every  particular  to  the  object  which 
it  illustrates.  The  serpent  has  lain  underground  inert  and  coma- 
tose, all  winter  :  Pyrrhus,  hitherto  in  abeyance,  has  not  until 
this  moment  appeared  before  Troy.  The  serpent,  newly  born 
in  the  spring,  fresh  and  vigorous  and  agile,  lifts  his  head  and 
breast  erect  towards  the  sun,  coils  his  folds,  and  plays  at  mom 
(i.  e.  inicatura)  with  his  three-forked  tongue :  Pyrrhus,  no  less  in 
his  spring,  fresh  and  vigorous  and  agile,  exults  and  sparkles  and 
Hashes  in  the  brazen  light  of  his  brandished  weapons. 

That  the  comparison  is  of  PjTrhus  hitherto  concealed  and 
now  at  long  and  last  appearing  is  evident  not  only  from  the 
emphatic  position  of  the  word  nunc  (see  Rem.  on  verse  246), 
liut  from  Sil.  Ital.  12.  6,  where  the  precisely  same  comparison 
is  applied  to  Hannibal,  all  the  winter  shut  up  in  Capua  and 
taking  the  field  again  in  summer  : 

.     .     .     ' '  ecu  condita  bnima, 
dum  Rhipaea  rigent  Aqiiilonis  flamina,  tandem 
evolvit  serpens  arcano  membra  cubili, 
et  splendente  die  novus  emicat,  atque  coniscum 
fert  caput,  et  saniem  siiblatis  fancibus  efflat." 

The  structure  of  tlie  whole  passage  is  of  the  very  simplest. 
The  sentence  begun  at  qualis  being  broken  off  abruptly  at 
'JEGEBAT,  and  a  new  sentence  begun  with  nunc; ;  and  in  lucem 
depending  neither  on  the  preceding  exultat,  nor  the  subse- 
quent coNVOLViT,  but  on  the  verb  which  was  to  have  followed, 
if  the  author  had  canied  on  to  the  end  the  sentence  which  he 
has  left  unfinished  at  teg  eh  at — a  dash  should  be  placed  after 
TEGEBAT  in  Order  to  indicate  that  sucli  is  the  structure.  See 
Rem.  on  Aon.  1.  220. 

The  punctuation  adopted  by  Brunck  and  Wagner  converts 
the  passage  from  one  of  the  simplest  into  one  of  the  most 
awkward  and  perplexed  imaginable  (  "  Post  terga  distin^ui 
debuit  commate.  lungenda  enim  sunt  in  lucem  coN\oLvrr 
terga,"  Brunck.    "  Post  TEf;EBAT  commate  tantum  interpunxi; 

16* 
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distinxi,  Brunckium  et  cod.  Medic,  secutus,  etiam  post  TERf;A ; 
IN  LUCEM  autem,  eodem  Brunckio  auctore,  iungo  cum  verbo 
coNVOLViT,"  Wagner  (Y.  L.  ad  edit.  Hej'n.)).  Heyne,  though 
punctuating  better,  makes  by  his  interpretation  a  similar  hodge- 
podge of  the  passage  ("  In  lucem  trahendum  aut  ad  exui.tat 
aut  ad  CONVOLVIT ;  utrumque  parum  commode  "). 

TuMiDUM. — "TuMiDUM  appellat  serpentem,  non  quia  grami- 
nibus  tumet,  nam  hyeme  non  edunt,  et  V.  illud  niomentiun 
describit  quo  ex  terra,  positis  exuviis,  quasi  ad  novam  vitam 
redit  .  .  .  vides  talem  serpentem  non  posse  dici  cibo  tumiduiii. 
Fame  potius  laborant,  ac  propterea  magis  timendi  sunt.  Tumi- 
DUM  ergo  appellat,  quia  ipsa  terra  sub  qua  serpens  latet  est 
tumida,  ex  quo  tumore  simul  serpentis  magnitude  intelligitur. 
Ad  terram  retulit  Horat.  Epod.  16:  'nee  intumescit  alta  vi- 
peris  humus,'  "  Peor^ikamp.  This  is  all,  as  I  think,  erroneous. 
Tumidus  is  the  epithcton  consfans  of  serpents.  See  Ovid,  3Icf. 
1.  UGO  (Apollo  speaking)  : 

"  stravimus  inniimeris  tumidam  Pythona  sagittia." 

Ibid.  10.  313  :  "tumidisque  afflavit  echidnis,"  with  which  com- 
pare Georg.  3.  li'21  : 

"  tollentcmque  minas  et  caerula  colla  tumentem 
deiice." 

Aen.  2.  381  : 

"  attoUentem  iras  et  caerula  colla  tumentem." 

It  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  the  tumi- 
DUM  of  our  text,  to  have  recourse  to  mala  gramina  pastus  ;  nor 
indeed  is  the  serpent  tumidus  (or  tumens)  with  grass  at  all, 
but  with  poison,  as  Ovid  says.  Met.  3.  33  (of  the  Cadmean 
serpent)  :  "  corpus  tumet  omne  veneno."  That  tumidum  is  the 
ordinary  epithet  of  serpents,  and  equivalent  to  tumidum 
veneno  affords  so  simple  and  natural  a  solution  of  the  passage 
that  I  think  I  shall  hardly  be  required  to  discuss,  much  less  to 
confute,  the  very  strange  dictum  of  Peerlkamp,  "  Tumidum 
ergo  appellat,  quia  ipsa  terra  sub  qua  serpens  latet  est  tumida, 
<>x  quo  tumore  simul  serpentis  magnitude  intelligitur,"  still  less 
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to  show  by  argument  that  Horace  when  he  used  the  word  "  in- 
tumescit  "  in  his  sixteenth  Epode  neither  had  our  author  in  his 
mind,  nor  meant  to  indicate  either  the  magnitude  or  the  tumes- 
cence of  his  vipers,  but  solely  to  express  the  intumescence  of  the 
ground  with  the  brood  it  was  about  to  produce,  an  intumescence 
{similar  to  the  intumescence  of  the  womb  in  pregnancy. 

LiNGUis  MicAT  ORE  TRisuLcis. — I  have  uot  examined  any 
MSS.  respecting  this  passage.  Even  should  the  authority  of 
them  all  be  against  it,  I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  not 
accept  the  conjectui'e  of  Voss,  viz.,  ora. 


479-495. 

IPSE — COMPLENT 


All  commentators  and  translators  divide  this  narrative  into  two 
distinct  parts,  making  a  new  paragraph  begin  at  at  domus  in- 
terior, and  considering  the  words 

LIMINA  PERUl'MPIT,   POSTESQUE  A  CARDINE  VELLIT 
AEUATOS 

as  descriptive,  not  of  the  actual  and  successful  bursting  in  of  the 
doors,  but  merely  of  an  attempt  to  burst  them  in,  which  attempt 
does  not  succeed  until,  verse  492, 

LA  HAT  AllIETE  CREnRO 
lANUA,  ET  EMOTI  PROCUMBUNT  CARDINE  POSTES. 

Heyne's  words  are :  "A  cardine  vellit:  movet,  labefactat,  o 
cardine  ut  amoveat  annititur.  Nunc  enim  adhuc  de  eonatu 
agitur." 

Now,  this  is  not  according  to  the  usual  method  of  Virgil, 
who  never  begins  with  a  liint  or  shadow  of  what  is  about  to 
happen,  and  then  brings  gradually  forward  the  event,  but  on 
the  contrary  always  places  the  event  full  before  the  eyes  first, 
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then  sTTtKepyaciiTai,  and  explains  by  what  means  it  has  been 
brought  about,  and  then,  as  it  were  in  a  peroration,  recapitulates 
with  a  re-statement  of  the  event,  fuller  and  grander  than  at 
first.  And  such  is  the  method  he  has  adopted  on  the  present 
occasion.  Having  given  the  brilliant  picture  of  Pyrrhus  and 
Ids  comrades,  which  is  contained  in  the  verses  vestibulum  .  .  . 
lACTANT,  he  informs  us  that  Pyrrhus  himself  (ipse)  at  the  hi^ad 
of  his  comrades  seizes  an  axe,  bursts  through  (per-rumpit)  the 
doors,  and  forces  the  valves  from  the  pivots.  The  event,  /.  e., 
the  complete  and  successful  forcing  of  the  door,  is  thus  in  as 
few  words  as  possible  laid  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  But 
this  could  not  be  done  in  a  moment — required  successive  steps, 
Avhich  the  poet  now  sets  about  to  describe  particularly.  First, 
with  the  axe  Pyrrhus  cuts  a  panel  out  of  the  door  : 

lAMQUE  EXCISA  TRADE  FIRMA  CAVAVIT 
ROliORA,  ET  INGENTEM  LATO  IJEDIT  ORE  FENESTRAM. 

This  is  the  first  step,  and  is  attended  by  consequences  which  are 
described  before  any  mention  is  made  of  the  second  step ;  the 
consequences  are  : 

(1).  APPARET  DOMUS  INTUS,   ET  ATRIA  LOXGA  PATESCUN'T  ; 

APPARENT  PRIAMI  ET  VETERUM  PENETRALIA  REGUM  ; 

ARMATOSQUE  VIDENT  STANTES  IN  LIMINE  PRIMO. 
(2).  AT  DOMUS  INTERIOR  GEMITU  MISEROQUE  TUMULTU 

MISCETUR,  PENITUSQUE  CAVAE  PLANGORIBUS  AEDES 

FEMINEIS  ULULANT;    FERIT  AUREA  SIDERA  CLAMOR. 

TUM  pavidae  tectis  matres  ingentibus  errant, 

AMPLEXAEaUE  TENENT  POSTES,   ATQUE  OSCULA  FIGI'NT. 

The  first  step  and  its  consequences  described,  the  next  step 
follows : 

instat  VI  patria  pyrrhus  ;  NEC  CLAUSTRA — 

viz.,  the  CLAUSTRA  in  which  he  had  already  made  the  opening 
or  window  with  the  axe — 

NEQUE  IPS! 
CUSTODES  SUFFERRE  VALENT:  LAliAT  ARIETE  CRERRO 
lANUA,  ET  EMOTI  I'ROCt  MliUNT  CAUUINE  POSTES 

(f.  c,  the  battering  ram  is  brought,  and  the  doors  levelled  with 
the  ground) :  and  tlius  the  reader  is  put  in  full  possession  of  all 
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the  particulars  necessary  to  be  gone  through  (and  which  were 
actually  gone  through)  in  the  performanoe  of  the  act  described 
at  verse  480,  as  already  performed.  This  done  (and  the  perora- 
tion or  winding  up  made,  in  the  words  emoti  procumbunt 
CARDINE  posTEs,  which  it  will  be  observed  are  only  a  stronger 
enunciation  of  the  previously  enounced  fact,  verse  480),  our 
author  proceeds  with  the  description  of  the  consequences  of  this 
fact : 

FIT  VIA  VI  :  RUMPUNT  ADITUS,  PRIMOSQUE  TRUCIDANT 
IMMISSI  DANAI,  ET  LATE  LOCA  MILITE  COMPLENT 

Sjhe  whole  body  o/Danai  burst  in,  butcher  all  they  meet,  and  fill  the 
house  with  sohHers~\. 

Nothing  can  be  more  complete  and  vivid  than  this  picture, 
nothing  more  in  conformity  with  Virgil's  usual  method  of  paint- 
ing ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  more  confused  and  ill-imagined, 
nothing  less  like  Virgil's  usual  style  of  painting,  than  the  pic- 
ture divided  into  two  by  the  break  placed  by  commentators  and 
translators  at  prtmo,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  paragraph 

at  AT  DOMUS  INTERIOR. 

The  editors  have  introduced  inextricable  confusion  into  this 
wonderfully  clear  and  distinct  painting  by  dividing  it,  as  just 
remarked,  in  the  very  middle,  viz.,  at  at  domus  interior,  into 
two  independent  parts,  led  into  this  fatal  error,  it  would  seem, 
by  the  word  at,  understood  by  them  to  indicate  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  action,  while,  in  fact,  it  does  no  more 
than  contrast  domus  interior  .  .  .  figunt,  with  the  imme- 
diately preceding  apparet  .  .  .  limine  primo,  both  descriptions 
being  interposed  as  one  intercalation  between  lato  dedit  ore 
fenestram  and  instat  vi  patria.  See  llemm.  on  5.  704, 659  ; 
6.  743,  880. 

Pyrrhus.  Compare  the  exactly  corresponding  "  At  domus 
interior,"  1.  641,  where  at  again  serves,  not  to  indicate  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  action,  but  to  contrast  or  connect  the 
description  "  domus  interior  .  .  .  gentis  "  with  "  iiec  minus 
interea  .  . .  dei" — two  counterpart  or  matching  pictures,  inserted 
side  by  side  between  Aeneas's  introduction  into  the  palace, 
verses  635  and  636,  and  the  embassy  of  Achates,  verse  647. 
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Until  the  sign  of  a  new  paragraph  is  removed  from  at,  the 
whole  passage  from  ipse  inter  PRiMosto  complent  will  remain, 
what  it  has  always  been  up  to  the  present  day,  a  mass  of  con- 
fusion. 

Iamque,  following  the  two  verbs  in  the  present,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  two  verbs  in  the  perfect  tense,  is  equivalent  to,  and  see 
J/o/r  much  he  has  done  already. 

Armatos  (verse  485),  "  those  already  mentioned,  verses 
449,  450,"  Conington.  No,  no.  Those  were  outside  the  door 
where  the  combat  was  then  going  on :  these  are  a  reserve  inside. 

PosTES  .  .  .  CARDINE.  The  postcs  of  the  Eomans  Were  {as 
clearly  appears  from  Lucr.  3.  370  : 

"  praeterea  si  pro  foribus  sunt  lumina  nostra, 
iam  magis  exemptis  oculis  debere  videtur 
ccrnere  res  animus,  sublatis  postibus  ipsis." 

Ovid,  Met.  8.  638  : 

"  submissoque  humiles  intrarunt  vertice  postes." 

Stat.  Silv.  1.  h-  hh  : 

"  sic  lanus,  clausoque  libens  se  poste  recepit" 

[the  door  being  closed,  i.  e.,  having  closed  the  door,  retired]) 
the  door  itself,  which,  being  always  double,  /.  e.,  having  two  valves 
meeting  in  the  middle,  was  expressed  by  a  noun  plural.  These 
valves  were  not  fastened  either  to  a  door-case  or  to  the  wall  of 
the  house  or  building,  but  stood  in  the  opening  quite  detached, 
and  moved  on  pivots  (cardines),  one  of  which  was  inserted  into 
the  threshold,  the  other  into  the  lintel.  The  word  postes  has 
passed  into  the  Italian  in  the  form  of  imposte:  "imposta, 
legname  che  serve  a  chiudere  I'uscio,"  Voc.  Delia  Crusca. 

LiMiNA  perrumpit. — While  the  singular  limen  is  the  sill 
properly  so  called,  the  plural  limina  in  the  general  use  made 
of  the  word  is  the  entrance,  whether  considered,  as  in  1.  452,  the 
mere  opening,  or  as  that  opening  filled  up  with  the  stop  or  im- 
pediment, the  fores.  It  is  necessarily  in  this  latter  sense  the 
word  is  used  in  our  text,  it  not  being  possible  perrumpere 
any  but  a  closed  or  stopped  up  passage.  The  same  word  is  used 
in  the  same  sense,  verse  508,  "  convulsa  limina,"  not  the  thres- 
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hold,  not  the  open  entrance,  but  the  closed  entrance,  the  postes, 
the  fores.     Compare  Coripp.  de  Laud.  lusfin.  1.  68  : 

*'  et  iam  crebra  maiius  veloci  eoncita  pulsu 
limiita  quassabat  ductis  munita  catenis." 

Aeratos. — Let  the  reader  beware  how  he  applies  to  aera- 
tus  either  here  or  generally  elsewhere  the  observation  of  Kdne 
[Sprache  der  Rdmischer  Epiker,  p.  192)  :  "  aus  erz  siud  die 
'  aeratae  catenae'  (Propert.  2.  16.  11),  aus  eisen  die  '  ferratos 
postes'  'Hor.  Sat.  1.  U-  61;  Virg.  Aen.  7.  622),  abei  weder 
aeneae  noch  ferreos  passte  in  den  vers."  That  the  doors 
of  Priam's  palace  are  described  by  our  author  not  as  consisting 
of  bronze  (^aereae)  but  as  plated  or  otherwise  strengthened  with 
bronze  (aeratae,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word) ,  is  sufficiently 
plain  from  the  terms  trabs  and  robora  (terms  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  wood)  applied  to  the  same  doors,  in  the  very  next 
clause,  as  well  as  from  the  facility  with  which  Pyrrhus  hews  the 
said  doors  to  pieces  with  an  axe ;  also  from  the  "  auratas  trabes  " 
of  tlie  same  palace  only  thirty  lines  previously,  which  can  only 
be.  rafters  of  wood,  gilt  or  ornamented  icith  gold.  Compare  9. 
463  :  "  aeratasque  acies  in  praelia  cogit  "  \jiot  troops  consisting 
of  aes,  hut  troops  accoutred  in  aes]  ;  10.  886  : 

.     .     .     "  ter  secum  Troius  heros 
immanem  aerato  circumfert  tcgmine  silvam" 

\jiot  on  his  bronze  shield,  hut  on  his  shield  plated  or  otherwise 
strengthened  with  bronze]. 

ExcisA  TRABE. — "  Arborc,  ut  9.  87,  propinqua  scilicet  regiae, 
eaque  pro  ariete  utitur;  cf.  vs.  492,"  Wagner  {Praest.).  No, 
no  ;  TRABt;  is  not  a  neighbouring  tree  cut  down  by  Pxrrhus  in 
order  to  be  used  as  a  battering  ram,  but  it  is  the  wood  (Germ. 
Iiolz)  of  the  door  itself,  which  wood  is  hewed  into  a  hole. 
Compare  6.  42 : 

"  excisum  Euboicae  latus  ingens  rupis  in  antrum," 

the  side  of  the  Euboean  rock,  not  taken  out  in  order  to  be  used, 
but  excavated,  hollowed  out ;  and  so  in  our  text,  the  wood  of 
the  door  excavated,  hollowed  out  into  a  hole  by  cutting,  the  ab- 
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lative  explaining  the  manner  of  tlie  cavavit,  not  the  instrument 
with  which  the  cavavit  was  effected. 

At  domus  interior. — At  contrasts  the  domus  interior 
(observe  the  comparative  degree:  farf/icr  in),  and  what  is  there 
happening,  not  with  what  is  going  on  at  or  outside  the  door, 
/.  e.,  not  with  the  bursting  in  of  Pyrrhus  and  his  comrades,  but 
with  the  just-mentioned  domus  intus  (observe  the  positive 
degree :  y?(.s^  inside),  atria  longa,  penetralia  regum,  and 
armatos  stantes  in  limine  PRiMO.  If  a  contrast  between  wliat 
was  going  on  outside  and  the  bursting  open  of  the  door  had 
been  intended,  the  word  interea  would  have  been  added  to  at 

IX)MUS  INTERIOR. 

Atria  longa  .  .  .  domus  interior  .  .  .  cavae  aedes. — The 
two  main  parts  or  divisions  of  which  a  Roman  house  consisted 
(for  the  plan  is  taken  from  a  Roman,  not  a  Grecian  or  Asiatic, 
house)  are  here  indicated  with  great  distinctness  ;  the  front  part 
consisting  mainly  of  the  atrium,  in  the  words  atria  longa; 
the  inner  or  back  part,  the  cavaedium,  in  the  words  cavae 
aedes.  See  Becker's  Gal/us,  vol.  2.  The  double  expression, 
interior  DOMUS,  CAVAE  AEDES,  reduced  to  plain  prose,  becomes 
the  inner  or  back  rooms,  that  is  to  say,  those  suiTounding  the 
cavaedium  or  inner  coui-t. 

Aedes  ululant. — Compare  Soph.  Trachin.  205  : 

Chok.     avoKoKv^aru)  Sofxos  ecpeffTiois  a\a\ayais 
o  fieWovuficpos. 

Coripp.  Johann.  6.  196  : 

.     .     .     "  ulnlnfiJm.s  aiigeut 
anJua  tecta  sonos." 

Isaiah,  14.  31 :  "  Howl,  0  gate ;  cry,  0  city." 

Ferit  aurea  sidera  clamor. — SiDERA,  uot  literally,  the 
stars,  but  figuratively,  the  sk// — the  self-same  phrase,  "  ferit 
aurea  clamor  sidera,"  being  used,  11.  832,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Camilla,  which  occurred  in  the  daytime.  From  sidera 
used  in  this  sense  comes  sidereus,  so  often  used  to  signify 
of  suck  beaut//  as  belongs  onhj  to  tlie  sky,  heaven,  or  celestial  objects. 

Aurea,  no  more  to  be  taken  literally  than  ferit  or  sidera. 
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is  neither  of  the  colour  of  gold.,  nor  of  coui-se  of  the  material  mh- 
itance  of  gold,  but  beautifulhj  hright  and  shining  like  gold ;  r/.y 
handsome  as  gold.  The  application  of  the  term  in  this  sense  to 
the  stars,  sky,  and  even  to  the  moon,  is  of  the  commonest.  Com- 
pare Hor.  Ejwd.  1 7.  UO  : 

.     .     .     "  tu  proba 
pcrambulabis  astra  sidus  (/I'rc/'iii.'' 

Aen.  3.  518: 

"  armatumque  uioo  circumspicit  Oriona." 

Ovid,  Met.  13.  587  : 

"  oinuibus  inferior,  quas  sustinct  a>o-t:/'s  aether, 
diva  tamcii  venio.'' 

Georg.  1.  101  :  "  vento  semper  rubet  aurea  Phoebe.''  Werner, 
die  Sohne  des  Thales,  th.  1,  act  4,  sc.  2 : 

.     .     .      "  wenn  morgen  sich  die  sterae 
virgoldoi,  Philipp,  bin  ich  fern  von  dir." 

H.  Heine,  Neve  Gedichte : 

"  steme  tait  Af^w  ffohhuti  fiisschen 

Avandeln  droben  bang  und  sacht, 
dass  sie  nicht  die  ei'de  wecken, 

die  da  schlaft  im  schoos  der  uacht." 

Riickert,  die  Weisheit  des  BraJunanen,  17.  k-h'- 

"  wozu  sind  all  die  stern'  am  liinimel  nnr  geniacbt  ? 
rait  gold ncm  flitter  wol  zu  schmiicken  unsre  nacht." 

Ariete  (verse  492).  — "  Nolim  aceipere  proprie,  quippe 
quod  inventum  Troianis  temporibus  serius  est,"  Ileyne.  To  be 
sui-e,  and  the  picture  presented  by  the  interpretation  of  Wagner, 
who  will  have  the  "  aries"  to  be  a  neighbouring  tree  cut  down 
for  the  purpose  (tkahe  excisa,  verse  481)  is  mere  caricature. 
Akiete  cREiiRO,  frequently  repeated  push,  like  that  of  a  batter- 
ing ram.     Compare  !Sil.  11.  889  : 

.     .     .     "  immissis  pars  caeca  et  concita  frenis 
arictat  in  portas  et  duros  obiice  postes" 

[batters  at  the  gates].     The  firsst  qualification  for  a  comment  a- 
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tor  of  Virgil  is  not  a  knowledge  of  Buttman's  Lexilogns,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between  prose  and  poetry,  between 
literal  and  figurative,  between  body  and  soul.  It  is  easier  for 
flesh  and  blood  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  than  for  a  matter- 
of-fact  expositor  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  Virgil. 

Fit  via  vi. — Spoken  not  of  Pyrj-hus,  but  of  the  whole  body 
of  Danai,  who  now  rumpunt  aditus,  &c. 


496-517 


NGN  SIC — SEDEBANT 


NoN  SIC  . .  .  ARMENTA  TRAHiT. — Compare  1  Chron.  1^.11 :  "Then 
David  said,  God  hath  broken  in  upon  mine  enemies  by  mine 
hand,  like  the  breaking  forth  of  waters."  Schiller,  Brant  con 
Messina : 

"  jene  gewaltigen  wetterLache, 

aus  des  hagels  unendlichen  scMossen, 
aus  den  wolkenbiiichcn  znsammengeflossen, 
komnien  finster  gerauscht  iind  geschossen 
reissen  die  briicken  und  reissen  die  damme 
donnemd  mit  fort  im  wogengeschwemme, 
nichta  ist,  das  die  gewaltigen  hemme." 

VlDi  HECUBAM  CENTUMQUE  NURUs. — "  QuinqUaginta  eraut 
filiorum  uxores  s.  nurus,  ad  quas  accedunt  totidem  filiae," 
Wagner  (Praest.).  No  pupil  in  the  Kreutzschule  could  have 
calculated  more  exactly,  or  been  more  sm-e  that  if  our  author 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  one  hundred  and  one  tongues 
and  one  hundred  and  one  voices,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
effect  what  he  could  not  effect  {Georg.  2.  Ji2)  with  no  more  than 
one  hundred  tongues  and  one  hundred  voices.  Servius,  less 
arithmetical  but  more  poetical  than  our  modern  commentators, 
amongst  several  guesses,  hits  by  chance  on  the  true  meaning : 
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"  finitus  est  numeriis  pro  infinite."  The  hundred-handed 
Briareus,  the  hundred-gated  city  of  Thebes,  and  the  hundred- 
citied  island  of  Crete  are,  as  well  as  the  still  more  famous  heca- 
tomb, examples  of  the  same  use  of  eKarov  and  centum.  Almost 
any  number  from  three  upwards,  especially  ten,  twenty,  fifty, 
five  hundred,  a  thousand,  ten  thousand,  a  million,  may  be,  and 
is  frequently,  used  in  the  same  manner. 

Procubuere  (verse  505). — Observe  the  effect  of  the  em- 
phatic position  of  this  word  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and 
separated  from  the  sequel  by  a  complete  and  sudden  pause. 
Compare  "incidit,"  verse  467  ;  and  see  Eem.  on  2.  246. 

CONVULSAQUE    A'lDlT    LIMINA   TECTORUM. — CoNVULSA,  brokeJI 

violently  open,  burst  open,  torn  down,  torn  off  the  hinges.  Compare 
Plant.  Aniph.  I^,  suppos.  (Grronov.)  : 

"  qiiis  tam  vasto  impete  has  fores  toto  eonvuhit  cardine  ?  " 

YYvix.  Epist.  7.  19:  "ac  mihi  domus  ipsa  nutare,  convulstique 
sedibus  suis  ruitura  supra  videtur." 

Arma  diu,  &c.,  .  .  .  ciNGiTUR  (verscs  509-511).  Compare 
Metast.  Regolo,  sc.  ult.  (Regolo,  of  himself)  : 

..."  Roma  rammente 
che  il  suo  padre  h  mortal ;  che  al  fin  vacilla 
anch'  ei  sotto  I'acciar." 

Axe  (verse  512).     See  Rem.  on  6.  791. 

Laurus. — It  is  not  accidentally  or  indifferently  that  oui- 
author  places  the  laurel  ("  laurus  nobilis  ")  not  only  here  in  the 
court  of  Priam's  palace,  but  (7.  59)  in  the  court  of  Latinus's 
palace  also,  for  we  read  (Plin.  H.  N.  15.  30,  Sillig's  ed.)  : 
"  Laurus  triumphis  proprie .  dicatur  ;  vel  gratissima  domibus 
ianitrix  Caesarum  pontifieumque ;  sola  et  domos  exornat  et  anfo 
//;;«'««  ex cubat."  Compare  Dion  Cass.  53.  16:  kqi  ya/j  to  te 
[fXajSf  .Ai'youaro^]  rag  Sa<pvag  irftn  rtov  (iacriXetojv  avrov 
■n-puTidtaOat.     Claud.  Bapf.  Pros.  3.  7U  : 

"  stabat  praeterea  luco  dilectior  omni 
laurus,  virgineos  quondam  quae  fronde  pudiea 
umbrabat  thalamus." 

Penates. — "Aram  Peuatium,"  Heyne,  following  Servius. 
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No,  but  the  house,  the  dwelling ;  because  in  a  passage  which  may 
be  assumed  to  be  an  adumbration  of  that  before  us,  Martial 
(9.  61,  ed.  Schneid.)  describes  Caesar's  platanus  at  Corduba 
as  embracing  not  merely  the  "  Penates,"  but  "  totos  Penates," 
which  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  ichole  house: 

"  in  Tartessiacis  domus  est  notissima  terris, 

qua  dives  placidum  Corduba  Baetin  amat, 
vellera  nativo  pallent  iibi  flava  metallo, 

et  Unit  Hesperium  bractea  ^'iva  peciis  ; 
aedibus  in  mediis  totos  amplexa  Penates 

stat  platanus  densis  Caesariana  comis, 
hospitis  invicti  posiiit  quam  dextera  felix, 

coepit  et  ex  ilia  cresc-ere  virga  manu." 

Compare  Stat.  ^Ih,  1. 1.  2,  where  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domi- 
tion  is  described  as  "  Latium  complexa  forum ;"  also,  Stat.  Silr. 
1.  3.  59,  and  ^.  3.  1 ;    and  especially  Claud.  Rajjt.  Pros.  3. 

"  stabat  praeterea  luco  dilectior  omni 
laurus,  virgineos  quondam  quae  fronde  pudica 
umbrahat  thalamos.^' 

The  passage  being  thus  understood  (1),  a  tenderness  of  senti- 
ment is  obtained  not  unlike  that  of  Statius's  Silv.  3.  5.  58 : 

.     »     .     "  non  sic  Pbilomela  Penates 
circuit  aiitplectvns'' 

a  tenderness  wholly  foreign  to  the  picture  of  the  laurel  em- 
bracing the  images  with  its  shadow ;  (2),  Virgil's  account  is 
made  to  tally  better  with  the  generally  received  tradition,  that 
Priam  was  slain  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Herceus  (Ovid,  Ibis, 

285: 

,     ♦    .     "  ut  illi, 
cui  niliU  Mcicei  profuit  ara  lovls''^)  ; 

and  (3),  the  poet  is  no  longer  liable  to  the  reproach  that  only 
three  lines  later  he  describes  the  daughters  of  Priam  as  em- 
bracing with  theu"  arms  (amplexae)  the  self-same  object  which 
he  here  describes  the  laurel  as  embracing  with  its  sliadow 
(i;mbra  complexa). 

Hic  HECUBA  .  .  .  SEDEBAXT  (vv.  515-517).     Compare  Mar- 
lowe,    TainhurJdiHc  (part  1,  act  5,   sc.   1,   Tambm4ain<^  to   the 
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virgins  who  come  forward  with  laiu*el  boughs  and  prayers  for 
mercy)  : 

"  what,  are  the  turtles  fraj-ed  out  of  their  nests  i" 
alas !  poor  fools,  must  you  be  first  shall  feel 
the  s^vom  destruction  of  Damascus  ?" 

Aesch.  Suppl.  ^23  (Danaus  desiring  his  daughters  to  take  refuge 
at  the  altar)  : 

...      €1/  ayvca)  S'  ea/xos  ws  ireAejoSo)^ 

l^e(rd€,  KlpKltlV  TiCV  O/ilOTrTfpCOy  (pofitc, 

iyQpuiv  o/j-aificcv  Kai  jxiaivovToiu  yevos. 

DivuM  AMPLEX-A.E  SIMULACRA  SEDEBANT.  Compare  Tacit. 
Annal.  3.  61 :  "  Liberum  patrem,  bello  victorem,  supplicibus 
Amazonum,  quae  aram  insederant,  ignovisse"  ;  Thue.  3.  28  ; 
Dem.  de  Corona,  31 ;  Soph.  Oed.  T//r.  "?. 


519-523. 

QUAE  MENS  TAM  DIRA  MISERRIME  COXIUX 
IMPULIT  HIS  CINGI  TELIS  AUT  QUO  RUIS  INQUIT 
NGN  TALI  AUXILIO  NEC  DEFENSORIBUS  ISTIS 
TEMPUS  EGET  NON  SI  IPSE  MEUS  NUNC  AFFORET  HECTOR 
HUC  TANDEM  CONCEDE  HAEC  ARA  TUEBITUR  OMNES 


Defensoribus  ISTIS. — "  Dm-ch  den  plur.,  obwohl  von  einer 
person  zu  verstehen,  wird  der  begrilf  fein  verallgemeinert,  um 
einer  hiirte,  die  man  sagt,  hiedurch  das  verletzende  zu  iiehmen. 
IsTis  als  pronom.  der  2  person,  talibiis  qualis  tu  es,^'  Thiel, 
Gossrau,  Forbiger  (2nd  ed.,  1837),  and  (in  a  personal  disputa- 
tion I  had  with  him  on  the  subject  in  the  year  1847  ;  see  Preface 
to  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage")  Wagner.  Nothing  can  be  farther 
from  the  meaning.  The  "defensores"  of  which  Hecuba  speaks, 
and  which  she  says  are  not  the  defensores  required  by  the 
necessity  of  the  occasion,  are  not  Priam — Priam  being  but  ouf 
person  could  hardly  be  "defensores"— but  the  weapons  wielded 
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hy  Priam,  the  weapons  which  it  alarms  Hecuba  to  see  Priam 
wield ;  and  the  picture  with  which  we  are  presented  in  the 
person  of  Priam  is  not  that  of  an  old  man  too  weak  to  defend 
with  arms  a  cause  which  might  have  been  successfully  so  de- 
fended by  a  younger  and  stronger  man,  but  that  of  a  weak  old 
man  who  takes  up  arms  in  a  cause  in  which  arras,  even  although 
wielded  by  the  youngest  and  strongest  hands,  are  wholly  in- 
capable of  affording  help  or  defence — 

NON  TALI  AUXILIO  NEC  DEFENSORIHUS  ISTIS 

TEMPUS  EGET,  NON'  SI  IPSE  MEUS  NUNC  AFFORET  HECTOR 

and  there  is  no  resource  left  but  the  altar : 

HUC  TANDEM  CONCEDE  ;    HAEC  ARA  TUEBITUR  OMNES. 

The  identical  sentiment  is  repeated  in  the  very  next  book, 
verse  260 : 

.     .     .     "  nee  iam  amplius  armis, 
sed  votis  precibusque  iubent  exposcere  pacem.'' 

Compare  Aesch.  Suppl.  203  (ed.  Schutz)  : 

afiiivov  tffTi  iravTos  tiveK  ,  w  Kopat, 
•Kayov  TTpocTi^etv  tuvS'  aytDvicav  decoy. 
Kpeicrcrov  St  irupyov  fia>fj.os  appr\KTov  ffaKOS. 

Heliodor.  8:  Ei»)(a<c>  o^k  aiTiuiq,  t^iXtovrai  TO  kouttov.  tSlat. 
Theb.  U.  200  (ed.  Miiller)  : 

"  '  non  haec  apta  mihi  nitidis  ornatibus,'  inquit, 
*  tempera,  nee  miserae  placeant  insignia  formae 
te  sine  ;  sat  dubium  eoetu  solante  timorera 
fallere,  et  incultos  aris  advenere  crines.'  " 

Yirgil,  Aen.  6.  37 : 

"  non  hoc  ista  sibi  tempus  spectacula  poscit. 
nunc  grege  de  intacto  septpm  mactare  iuvencos 
praestiterit,  totidem  lectas  de  more  bidentes." 

Ibid.  12.  156  : 

"  'non  laerymis  hoc  tempus,'  ait  Satumia  luno  ; 
'  accelera,  et  fratrem,  si  quia  modus,  eripe  morti.'  " 

Shakespeare,  Coriol.  1.  2  : 

.     .     .     ' '  for  the  dearth, 
the  gods  not  the  patricians  make  it ;  and 
your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help." 
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Milton,  Co)iuix,  611  : 

"  but  here  thy  s-n-ord  can  do  thee  little  stead  ; 
for  other  arms  and  other  -weapons  must 
be  those  that  quell  the  might  of  hellish  charms." 

And  for  the  precisely  opposite  picture,  compare  Ovid,  Met.  6.  610 
(of  Procne)  : 

.     .     .     "  fletmuque  sororis 
conipiens,  '  non  est  lacrjnuis  hie,'  inquit,  *  agendum, 
sed  ferro  ;  sed  si  quid  habes,  quod  vincere  fen-um 
possit.' " 

Also,  not  very  dissimilar,  Claud,  in  2  Cons.  Sfilich.  268  : 

.     .     .     •■  non  spicida  poscit 
iste  labor;  maneant  clausis  nunc  sicca  pharetris." 

Also  Lucan,  7.  87  (Pompey,  of  himself)  : 

.     .     .     "  si  milite  Magno, 
non  duce,  tempus  eget,  nil  ulti-a  fata  morabor." 

Herodiau,  1.  8:  on  -n-avrfyvpil^iiv  aoi  Kuipog,  e^j/,  Ko/ufioSe  vvv, 
ovBe  Oeaig  kcii  eopraig  axp\at^eiv'  sniKUTai  yap  trov  roig  avveai 
TO  TOV  YlipBVVlOV  ^i(pog. 

Defexsoribus.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  applica- 
tion of  defensor  to  objects  devoid  of  personality.  In  two  of 
them,  the  objects  to  which  the  term  is  applied  are  actually,  as 
in  our  text,  arms.  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  U-  17 :  "  SubKcae  ad  in- 
feriorem  partem  fluminis  obliquae  adigebantur ;  quae,  pro  pa- 
riete  subiectae,  et  cum  omni  opere  coniunctae,  %im  iluminis 
exeiperent :  et  alia  [(?».  aliae?]  item  supra  pontem  mediocri 
spatio  :  ut,  si  arborum  trunci,  sive  naves,  deiiciendi  opens  causa, 
essent  a  barbaris  missae,  Ill's  dejenwrihus  earum  rerum  vis  minue- 
retur."     Claudian,  in  Eufin.  1.  79  : 

.     .     .     "  haec  [viz.  Megaera]  teiTuit  Herculis  era, 
ct  defensores  terrarum  poUuit  arcus." 

Iscanus,  de  hello  Troiano,  6.  156  : 

.     .    .     "  sed  tot  tacdas,  tot  tela,  sccundus 
sustinet  Aeacides,  et  (Jcfcnsore  laborat 
iam  fessus  clj-pco." 

Serenus  iSamonicus  (ap.  Burm.  Povt.  Lai.  Minor.],  192  : 

"  summa  boni  est  alacres  homini  contingerc  visus, 
quQS  quasi  custodcs  dcfensoresquc  pcricli 
prospicicns  stimma  uatura  locavit  iu  arcc' 

JlK.MiY,   AEMilUKA,   VOL.  11.  17 
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By  tlie  same  figiu'e  by  whicli  (1)  Hecuba  calls  the  arms  wielded 
by  Priam;  (2),  Caesar,  the  sublicae  of  a  bridge  ;  (3),  Claiidian, 
the  bow  of  Hercules;  (4),  Iscanus,  a  shield;  and  (5),  Serenus, 
the  eyes,  defensores,  defenders;  Ajax  calls  the  sword  which 
he  has  set  upright  in  the  ground,  in  order  to  throw  himself  upon 
it,  <j(l)ajivg,  execitfioner  (Soph.  Aj.  815) : 

o  /tev  a<pa'yevs  ecrryj/cej',  tj  to/xcototoj 
yevoiT    av, 

and  we  call  the  piece  of  furniture  which  defends  the  floors  of 
oiu^  rooms  against  the  fires  of  our  grates  fender,  i.  e.  defender, 
defensor. 

IsTis. — "  Talibus  qualis  tu  es,"  Thiel.  The  reference  is  as  I 
have  just  shown  not  to  Priam  but  to  Priam's  arms,  and  istis  is 
not  contemptuous  but  simply  demonstrative :  fl/ose  arms,  exactly 
as  Cic.  de  Bep.  1.  37 :  " '  sed  si  vis,  Laeli,  dabo  tibi  testes  nee 
nimis  antiquos  nee  ullo  modo  barbaros.'  L.  '  Istos,'  inquit, 
'  volo'  "  [those  are preeiseh/  irliat  I  n-anf~\. 

Quae  mens,  &c.  .  .  .  aut  quo  ruis  ?  By  a  division  of  the 
compound  question  quo  ruis  his  telis  into  its  two  com- 
ponents, quo  ruis  and  quorsum  haectela,  our  author  has 
secured  on  the  one  hand  that  free  sailing  room  for  his  verse, 
that  unconfined  space  for  dactyl  and  spondee,  for  which  we  have 
already  observed  him  to  be  always  so  solicitous;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  sufficient  place  for  ornament,  without  either  loading, 
embarrassing,  or  complicating  the  structui'e.  Had  he  been 
more  studious  of  brevity  and  less  of  ease  and  grace  and  orna- 
ment, of  the  fine  flow  of  his  verse  and  the  richness  of  the 
thought  which  it  expressed,  he  had  contented  himself  with 
the  single  compound  question  :  quo  ruis  diris  his  cinctus 
telis?  or  quo  ruis  his  cinctus  telis?  or  even  with  the 
bare  bald  quo  ruis  his  telis  ?  and  Virgil  had  been  an  heroic 
Persius.  Less  studious  of  brevity  and  more  of  ornamental 
richness  and  easy  flowing  verse,  he  had  perhaps  divided  the 
compound  question  into  three — whither  art  thou  rushing  ?  irhi/ 
these  arms  ?  what  dreadful  thought  has  tahcn  jjossession  of  thy 
mind  ? — ^had  ornamented  not  merely  one  of  the  three  divisions, 
but  the  whole  three,  and  Virgil  had  been  an  epic  Ovid.    Divid- 
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iug,  and  not  too  uiucli  dividing,  the  question — into  two,  not 
tliree — our  author  has  obtained  sufficient,  not  too  much,  space 
both  for  ease  of  numbers  and  ornament  of  thought,  and  is 
neither  Persius  nor  Ovid,  but  Virgil — 

.     .     .     ' '  anima,  qualem  neque  candiclioreni 
toira  tulit ;  neque  ciii  me  sit  devinctior  alter." 

The  very  next  following  verse  is  constructed  in  a  similar  manner : 
NGN  TALI  AuxiLio  [fcmpus  cgot]  being  one,  and  xec  defexsori- 
Bus  isTis  TEMPUs  EGET  the  othcr,  of  two  limbs  into  which,  for 
the  sake  no  less  of  ornament  and  variety  than  of  ease  of  com- 
position, the  pregnant  thought,  )w  use  in  arms  now,  is  divided. 

AuxiLio.  Compare  0^id,  Mef.  12.  88  (Cycnus  to  Achilles, 
explaining  that  he  was  invulnerable,  not  by  means  of  his  arms, 
but  by  means  of  his  skin^ : 

.     .     .     "  non  haec,  quam  cemis,  eqiunis 
f  iilva  iiibis  cassis,  neque  onus  cava  parma  sinistrac 
atrxUio  mihi  sunt;  decor  est  quaesitus  ab  istis. 
Mars  quoqne  ob  hoc  capere  anna  solet.     Removebitur  omne 
tegminis  officium ;  tamen  indestrictus  ahibo," 

•words  which — if  you  alter  "cernis"  into  cerno,  and  ''mihi 
sunt"  into  tibi  erunt,  in  order  to  suit  the  ^Dorson  of  the 
speaker — become  almost  the  very  words  of  Virgil.  Compare 
also  Lucan,  4.  615  : 

"  ille  [Antaeus],  paruni  fidens  pedibus  contingcrc  niatrcm, 
auxtUiim  membris  calidas  infundit  arenas" 

[the  help  of  the  hot  sand].     Ibid.  268  : 

.     .     .     '•  miles,  non  utile  clausis 
r(nx'diun),  mactavit  equos  ;" 

and  Quint.  Curt.  3.  11  (ed.  Bipont.)  :  ^^  Anna  iacientes  quae 
paullo  ante  ad  tutelam  corporum  sumpserant ;  adeo  pavor  etiam 
auxilia  formidabat."  Aen.  12.  378 :  "  auxilium  ducto  mu- 
crono"  [the  help  of  his  di-awn  sword].     Also  Aen.  8.  370 : 

'•  non  ullum  riHxiliuiii  uiiscris,  uon  anna  rogavi 
artis  opisquc  tuac," 

where  "  auxilium"  is  the  help  afforded  by  the  "arma"  of  the 
same  line,  exactly  as  in  om-  text  auxilio  is  the  help  afforded  by 
the  "  defcnsores"  (=  arma)  of  the  same  line. 

17* 
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I  crave  the  pardon  of  our  parliamentary  orators  for  an 
explanation  wliicli  shows  in  what  utter  ignorance  of  its  true 
meaning  this  passage  is  quoted  vituperatively ;  also  the  pardon 
of  my  readers  in  general  for  having  here  repeated  at  full  length 
the  proofs  of  an  interpretation  which — first  put  forward  by  me 
five-and-twenty  years  ago  in  my  translation  of  the  first  two 
books  of  the  Aeneid  ,and  twice  since  then,  viz.,  in  my  "  Twelve 
Years'  Voyage"  and  in  my  "Adversaria  Virgiliana" — has  been 
received  by  Forbiger  in  his  third  edition,  by  Wagner  in  his 
edition  of  1861,  and  generally  by  Yirgilian  editors  both  at 
home  and  abroad  as  the  undoubted  meaning.  If  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  comment  I  have  quoted  the  opinions  of  Yirgi- 
lian editors  antecedent  to  my  publications  on  the  subject,  it  is 
only  in  order  that  my  reader  may  be  enabled  to  fill  up  for 
himself  the  lacuna  left  by  some  editors,  and  notably  by  Wagner 
in  his  edition  of  1861,  respecting  the  source  from  which  their 
new  information  has  been  derived — a  precaution  which,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  it  would  have  been  wholly  unnecessary  for  me  to 
take  either  in  this  or  any  other  instance  if  the  publishers  of 
editions  of  Yirgil  subsequent  to  my  entrance  into  the  lists  had 
generally  behaved  towards  me  as  honestly  and  honourably  as 
Forbiger  in  Germany  and  Conington  in  England. 

II.VEC  AHA,  viz.,  lovis  Hercei ;  see  Ovid,  Ibis,  285  : 

"  ncc  tibi  subsiclio  ait  praesens  mimen  ;  ut  illi, 
cui  niliil  He  reel  profuit  ara  lovis." 

Id.  Met.  13.  m  : 

"  exigmiiiujiie  sonis  I'liumi  locis  ara  cruorcm 
combibciiit." 

Ennius,  AiidroiDache  (ed.  Hessel.)  : 

"  hacc  oiunia  vidi  iuHammari, 
Priamo  vei  vitam  cvitaii, 
lovis  firaiii  sauguine  turpari.'' 
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526-532. 

ECCE  AIITEM  ELAPSUS  PYRRHl  DE  CAEDE  POLITES 
UNUS  NATORUM  PRIAMI  PER  TELA  PER  HOSTES 
PORTICIBUS  LONGIS  FFGIT  ET  YAf  TA  ATRIA  LUSTRAT 
SAUCIUS  ILLI'M  ARBEXS  INFESTO  VULXERE  PYRRHUS 
INSEQTJITUR  lAM  lAMQUE  MANU  TENET  ET  PREMIT  HASTA 
IT  TANDEM  ANTE  OCULOS  EYASIT  ET  ORA  PAREXTUM 
CONCIDIT  AC  MULTO  YITAM  CUM  SANGUINE  FUDIT 


VAR.  LECT. 

\_punct.']  TENET  •  ET  PREXIT  HASTA   III  P.  Mamit. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins  (1670) ;  Heyne ;  Brunek  ;  Wakefield  ;  Wag-ner  (ed.  Heyn.) 

\^imnct.']  TEJfET  ET  PEEMIT  HASTA    III  Waguer  (1861) ;  Ladewig-;  Ribbeck. 


Elapsus  .  .  .  FUGiT  .  .  .  LUSTRAT.  The  running  is  suitable  for 
Polites,  he  being  s^vift  of  foot,  Horn.  //.  '2.  792 :  irbydtoKurjcn 

TTSTTOlOwg. 

Ut  tandem  (ys.  531)  takes  up  the  narratiYe  dropped  at 
SAUCIUS,  and  informs  us  that  PoKtes — already  presented  to  us 
as  wounded,  and  fleeing  from  PpThus  (pyrrhi  de  caede  elap- 
sus, sAUCius) — continues  his  flight  until  he  reaches  his  parents' 
presence,  and,  there  arrived,  drops  doAvn  dead.  Nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  the  connexion  : 

Ef'CE  AUTEM  ELAPSUS  PYRUHI   DE  CAEDE  POI.ITES, 

IMS  NATOni'M  PRIAMI,  PER  TELA,  PER  HOSTES, 

POKTICIBCS  LOXGIS  FIOIT,  ET  VACl'A  ATRIA  LUsTRAT 

SAUCIUS. 

UT  TAKDEM  ANTE  OCULOS  EYASIT  ET  ORA  PARENTUM 

CONCIDIT,  AC  MUI/rO  VITAM  (I'M  SANGUINE  VUDIT. 

The  picture,  so  far  as  Polites  is  concerned,  is  as  simple  and  at 
the  same  time  as  clear  and  distinct,  as  any  picture  can  possibly 
be.  Words  cannot  describe  more  plainly.  But  there  is  another 
actor  on  tlie  stage,  ^v]lose  action — although  synchronous  with 
that  of  Polites,  yet  being  a  distinct  and  different  action — cannot 
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be  described  synchronously,  but  must  in  description  either  pre- 
cede, or  follow,  or  be  introduced  in  the  middle.  Being  that  of 
Polites'  pursuer,  it  can  neither  precede  nor  follow ;  preceding,  it 
would  be  unintelligible,  impossible ;  following,  it  would  be  too 
late,  the  interest  would  be  over.  It  is  therefore  placed  in  the 
middle,  and  the  narrator  suddenly  leaves  the  one  actor  in  the 
midst  of  his  action,  takes  up  and  follows  to  the  end  the  action 
of  the  second,  and  then  returning  to  the  action  of  the  first  pro- 
ceeds with  it  also  to  the  end,  to  that  point  where  the  two  actions 
Avhich  had  all  along  been  synchronous  terminate  together.  This 
is  entirely  according  to  our  author's  usual  manner,  for  an  ex- 
ample of  which  see  the  account  of  the  storming  of  Priam's 
palace  given  in  the  same  manner,  the  synchronous  actions  of 
besiegers  and  besieged  being,  by  means  of  intermixture,  /.  c,  by 
means  of  rapid  transition  from  one  party  to  the  other,  carried 
on  as  much  as  possible  together.  There  as  here,  readers,  misled 
by  the  rapidity  of  transition,  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of 
connecting  together  as  parts  or  consequences  of  one  action 
things  which  were  parts  or  consequences  of  another.  It  is  by 
such  mistake  arising  from  such  cause  that  in  our  text  ut  tan- 
dem .  .  .  coNoiDiT  has  been  connected  with  preaiit  hasta,  and 
Polites  supposed  to  die  not  in  consequence  of  his  original  wound, 
the  wound  of  which  when  he  first  came  into  view  he  was  already 
SAUCius,  but  in  consequence  of  a  new  wound  inflicted  on  him 
at  the  end  of  the  chase,  and  imagmed  to  be  found  described  in 
PREMiT  HASTA — "  Premit  HASTA,  duvchhort  iliit  iiiit  dct'  hoize. 
CoNCiDiT,  in  folge  der  neuen,  ihm  jetzt  beigebrachten,  wunde," 
Ladewig. 

IlLIIM  ARDENS   INFESTO  YULNERE  PYRRHUS  IXSEQUITUR,  lAM 

lAMQUE  MANU  TENET  ET  PREMIT  HASTA.  llfot,  as  represented  by 
Heyne's  punctuation  as  well  as  by  Wagner's  in  his  edition  of 
Heyne,  ileum  ardens  infesto  yulnere  pyrrhus  insequitur, 

lAM  lAMQUE  MANU  TENET,  ET  PREMIT  HASTA,  i.e.,  not  three  CO-Or- 

dinate  sentences,  but  ileum  ardens  infesto  vulnere  pyrrhus 

INSEQUITUR,    IA:M    IAMQUE    ]\L\NU    TENET   ET   PREMIT    HASTA,   i.  (\, 

two  co-ordinate  pentences,  tenet  and  premit  being  connected 
into  one  single  sentence  by  et,  and  both  equally  operated  on 
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by  lAM  lAMQUE ;  in  other  words,  insequitur  alone  signifying 
wliat  Pyrrhus  does,  while  tenet  and  premit  signify  what  he  is 
just  on  the  point  of  doing,  but  does  not  do. 

The  sentence  being  thus  analysed,  we  perceive,  (1),  the  true 
force  of  UT  tandem,  viz.,  that  those  words  refer  not  to  any  (im- 
possible) continuation  of  the  flight  of  Polites  after  he  had  been 
"  pressus  hasta,"  but  to  the  continuation  of  the  flight  of  Polites 
SAUCius  ^^-ith  his  fii'st  wound — a  flight  continued  fi'om  the  por- 
ticibus  i.oxgis  and  vacua  atria  to  the  very  spot  where  his 
parents  are  sitting,  viz.,  in  the  court-yard  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter 
Herceus  ;  (^),  why  there  is  in  the  account  of  the  death  of 
Polites  in  verse  532  none,  not  even  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
mode  in  which  he  had  been,  as  alleged,  "pressus  hasta,"  "durch- 
bort  mit  der  lanze,"  but  the  description  is  limited  to  the  mere 
statement  that  he  fell,  fell  of  a  heap  as  we  say,  or  altogether 
(concidit),  and  expired  with  a  great  loss  of  blood,  the  reason  for 
such  omission  being  that  best  of  all  reasons,  that  he  had  not 
been  "  pressus  hasta  "  at  all,  but  died  of  the  effusion  of  blood 
which  was  the  consequence  of  his  pre\aous  wound,  a  wound  not 
described  because  inflicted  before  he  came  on  the  stage ;  and 
[S],  we  perceive  A\ith  what  propriety  Priam  inveighs  against 
PjiThus,  not — as  he  should  inveigh  if  Polites  had  been  "  pressus 
hasta  "  in  his  presence — for  killing  his  son  before  his  eyes,  but, 
as  well  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  daughter,  for  making  him  see 
the  death  of  his  son  — 

QUI  XATI  CORAM  ME  f'ERNERE  LETVM 
FECISTI,  ET  PATRIOS  FOEDASTI  I'UXERE  TULTUS 

as  if  he  had  said  :  "  who,  not  content  with  killing  my  son,  with 
inflicting  a  mortal  wound  on  my  son,  drovest  him  into  my  very 
presence  to  die  "  ;  Priam,  in  conformity  with  the  never  enough 
to  be  admired  sentiment  of  antiquity,  ineeting  with  fortitude 
and  equanimity  the  calamity  of  his  son's  death  as  the  .sors  hc/Zi, 
the  will  of  heaven,  the  decree  of  fate,  but  rebelling  and  revolt- 
ing against  the  barbarity  whi(!li  made  him  a  Avitness  of  it. 

Iam  iaaique  manu  tenet  et  premit  hasta. — Not  is  crcri/ 
iiioinoif  oil  ilic  point  ofhoMimj  him  in  /lis  hand  and  (acfiia//i/)  spears 
/lini,  but.  tam  iamqt-f,  belonging  no  less  to  premit  than  to  ifasta. 
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is  every  moment  on  the  imint  of  hohUurj  Jtbn  in  his  hand  and  sjjear- 
ing  him.  Compare  12.  753,  wliere  "iam  iamque  tenet"  is  ex- 
plained by  "  similisque  tenenti  increpuit  malis  morsuque  elusus 
inani  est;"  and  Ovid,  Met.  1.  533  (of  Daphne  pursued  by 
Apollo)  : 

"  ut  canis  in  vacuo  Icporem  cum  Gallieus  arvo 
vidit,  et  hie  praedain  pedibus  petit,  ille  saint  cm. 
alter  inhaesuro  similis  lain  irimque  tenere 
spnrtf,  ct  extento  sfrlnr/if  vestigia  vostro : 
alter  in  ambiguo  est,  an  sit  deprensiis,  et  ipsis 
morsihns  eripitnr,  tangentiaque  ora  relinqiiit." 

Iam  iamque  marks  the  succession  of  time,  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  represented  in  a  picture  or  statue.  See  Rem.  on  2.  213. 
To  represent  the  successive  times  of  a  nari-ative,  as  many  pic- 
tures would  be  necessary  as  there  are  times  in  the  narrative,  as 
many  statues  as  the  number  of  times  in  the  narrative  multiplied, 
say  by  the  mean  number  of  the  objects  and  actors  at  all  the 
different  times.  Supposing  the  actors  and  objects  to  be  repre- 
sented as  of  no  more  than  some  small  fractional  part — say  one- 
hundredth,  or  one  five-hundredth,  or  one-thousandth  part — of 
their  apparent  natural  size,  the  entire  surface  of  our  planet  cleared 
of  everything  now  upon  it  would  not  afford  sufficient  space  for 
the  exhibition  of  those  represented  in  the  single  pocket  volume 
of  the  Aeneid  or  Iliad. 

EvASiT,  oame  the  ichole  way^  viz.,  the  whole  way  just  described 

(per   tela,    per   HOSTES,    PORTICIBUS    LONGIS    rUGIT,    ET    VACUA 

ATRIA  lustrat),  luto  the  very  presence  of  his  parents.  See  Rem. 
on  2.  458. 

CoNCiDiT, /r/7/s  doivn  all  at  once  and  (as  we  say)  of  aheap. 
The  word  differs  from  prociimbit,  which  is  to  lie  stretched 
at  full  length.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  8.  763  : 

.     .     .     "  ante  aras  ingens  win  victima  taurxis 
coHcidit,  abrupta  cruor  e  cerviee  profusus." 

Ibid.,  m  : 

"  concidit  Ancaeus;  glomerataqne  sanguine  multo,"  &c. 
Vacua. — Heyne  is  riglit ;  deserted,  wliere  there  was  no  one 
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else  but  himself.     Compare  T<acit.  Ann.  11.  21  :   "  Vaciiis  per 
medium  diei  porticibus." 

Saucius,  the  emphatic  word  of  the  whole  long  sentence  ecce 
.  .  .  SAUCIUS  (see  Eem.  on  2.  246),  is  not  merely  wounded,  but 
dcqx'raichj  u'ounded  and  hon  de  combat.  Compare  Cic.  in  Verr. 
act.  2,  lib.  1.  26  :  "  Servi  nonnulli  vulnerantur  ;  ipse  Rubrius 
in  turba  sauciatur.^^  Vavassor,  dc  Vl  et  Usu,  etc.  :  "Saucius: 
ruhiemtus;  prius  apud  Grraecos  7pav/.iaTiag,  posterius  Ttrpw/xs- 
voQ  .  .  .  Proprie  efferri  saucios  ex  acie,  non  vu/neratos  historici 
dicere  solent,  qui  melius  quam  ceteri  Latine  loquuntur."  The 
same  word  is  placed  in  the  same  effective  position  by  Sil.  6.  66 
(of  Serranus)  : 

.  .  .  "  miseramque  parentem, 
et  dulcei?  tristi  repetebat  sorte  penates, 
saucius.  baud  illi  comitum  super  ulhis,"  &c. 


533-537. 

HIC  PRIAMUS  QUAMQUAM  IX  MEDIA  lAM  MORTE  TENETUR 
NON  TAMEN  ABSTINUIT  NEC  VOCI  IRAEQUE  PEPERCIT 
AT  TIBI  PRO  SCELERE  EXCLAMAT  PRO  TALIBUS  AUSIS 
1)1  SI  QUA  EST  CAELO  PIETAS  QUAE  TALIA  CURET 
PERSOLVANT  GRATES  DIGNAS 


Media  iam  morte. — To  be  in  media  motie  is  to  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  death ;  to  have  death  as  it  were  on  every  side  round 
you,  but  not  yet  actually  touching  you.  The  expression  is  used 
indifferently  of  those  who  are  so  sick  or  so  severely  hvu-t  or 
wounded  as  to  be  likely  soon  to  die,  /.  e.,  of  those  in  whom  a 
process  which  is  to  end  in  death  has  already  begun,  and  of  those 
with  respect  to  whom  the  process  which  is  to  end  in  death  has 
not  actually  begun,  is  only  threatening  and  imminent.  Accor- 
dingly the  expression  is  applied,  firstly,  by  Statins,  [a],  {Theh. 
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<S',  728)  to  Tydeiis,  mortally  wounded  yet  possessing  strength 
enough  to  call  for  and  gnaw  the  head  of  Melanippus  : 

"  tunc  tristes  socii  ciipidiim  bellare  (qiiis  ardor  !) 
et  poscentem  hastas,  mediaqne  in  morte  negantem 
exspirare,  traliunt,  summique  in  margine  campi 
effiiltum,  gemina  latera  inclinantia  parma 
ponunt,  ac  saevi  reditunim  ad  praelia  IMartis 
promittnnt  flratps;" 

(h),  [Theh.  8. 187)  to  Amphiaraus,  still  teri'ible  although  already 
lialf  swallowed  vip  by  the  yawning  earth  : 

"  tunc  etiam  media  de  morte  timendum 
laostibus.  iufestaque  abeuntem  vidimus  basta;" 

and  (c),  {Sih\  9..  o.  17)  to  a  lion  conquered  and  dying,  hut  still 
able  to  fight : 

.     .     .     "  niansere  animi,  virtusque  cadeuti 
a  media  iam  iiwrfe  redit ;" 

and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  applied,  secondly,  by  Cicero 
in  Verrein,  lib.  5  (ed.  Lamb.  p.  190,  4)  to  malefactors  tied  to  the 
stake,  but  still  sound  and  unhurt,  and  afterwards  liberated : 
"  Hos  ad  supplicium  iam  more  maiorum  traditos,  et  ad  palum 
alligatos,  ex  media  morte  eripere  ac  liberare  ausus  es,"  where  the 
meaning,  if  doubtful,  would  be  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
exactly  similar  use  of  medius  only  a  few  lines  later:  "ut 
homines  servos,  ut  ipse  qui  iudicarat,  ut  statim  e  medio  supplicio 
dimiserit."  Our  author's  use  of  the  term  corresponds  not  with 
Statius's  but  Cicero's ;  Priam  is  described  as  media  in  morte,  not 
because  really  and  truly  in  the  middle  of  death,  or  half  dead, 
but  because,  although  as  yei  unhiu-t,  yet  in  such  imminent  and 
pressing  danger  as  to  be  as  it  icere  in  the  middle  of  death.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  in  the  same  sense  the  expression  is  used  by  Valerius 
Flaccus  (3.  326),  where  Clyte,  complaining  that  she  had  not  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  present  when  Jason  killed  Cyzicus,  says : 

"  ast  ego  non  media  te  saltern,  Cyzice,  vidi 
tendentem  mibi  morte  manus ;" 

meaning  not  the  very  moment  in  which  he  actually  received  the 
death  wound,  but  that  immediately  preceding  moment  when  the 
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danger  was  so  imminent  and  urgent  as  to  cause  him  to  stretch, 
out  his  hands  imploring  help.  The  difficulty  which  the  com- 
mentators laboured  under  was  their  old  one,  that  of  taking  then- 
author's  words  literally  and  prosaically  instead  of  figuratively 
and  poetically.  They  could  not  for  the  life  of  them  see  how 
Priam  was  in  death  at  all,  either  in  the  iDeginning,  middle,  or 
end  of  it  ("  prima,  media,  postrema,"  Servius)  ;  all  they  saw 
was  that  he  was  in  manifest  and  immediate  danger  of  death, 
and  hence  Servius's  "  manifesta,"  and  Heyne's  and  Wagner's 
[Virg.  Br.  En.)  "praesenti  mortis  periculo  " — Yirgil's  meaning 
all  the  while  being,  not  that  he  was  in  manifest  and  immediate 
danger,  but  that,  so  manifest  and  immediate  was  his  danger 
that  he  was  (poetically,  of  course,  not  historically  and  in  point 
of  fact)  in  the  very  middle  of  death;  that  death,  again,  i»ot. being 
the  death  of  his  son,  as  Servius  to  relieve  himself  out  of  his  em- 
barrassment is  fain  to  understand  it  {for  his  being  in  the  middle 
of  Polites'  death,  /.  c,  surrounded  by  the  bloody  tragedy  of  his 
son's  death,  had  rather  been  a  reason  for  his  not  sparing,  than 
for  his  sparing,  his  wrathful  words:  nec  voci  iraeque  pepercit), 
but  his  own  death :  as  if  Yirgil  had  said  that  Priam,  although 
so  near  to  and  sure  of  death  as  scarcely  to  belong  any  longer 
to  the  living  (his  deadly  enemy  approaching  him  with  the  bloody 
sword  in  his  hand  with  which  he  has  just  slain  his  son),  yet  did 
not  hesitate  to  do  that  which  would  soon  put  his  belonging  to 
the  living  out  of  question,  viz.,  exasperate  his  enemy. 

In  the  very  sense  in  which  Virgil  here  uses  the  expression 
media  mors,  Livy  (8.  24)  uses  the  expression  "media  fata:" 
"ut  ferme  fugiendo  in  media  fata  ruitm';"  Statius,  the  expres- 
sion medii  Manes  [Theb.  2.  697,  ed.  Miiller — Tydeus  ad- 
dressing the  sole  survivor  of  the  fifty  of  which  the  ambuscade 
had  consisted)  : 

"  quisquis  es  Aonidum,  queni  crastina  munere  nosti-o 
Manibus  exemptuni  mediis  Aurora  videbit ;" 

Catullus,  the   expression  medius  turbo  leti  [Epith.  Pd.  et 
Thet.  U9)  : 

"  ppi-te  effo  te  in  nif/fio  vorsantem  turbine  leti 
eripui ;" 
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and  Arnmian  (31.  13),  the  similar  but  much  weaker  expression, 
"  Inter  ipsa  mortis  confinia." 

Extrema  mors  has  the  same  relation  to  media  mors  as 
extrema  to  media,  therefore  expresses  a  greatly  increased, 
much  more  imminent  urgency  either  of  death  or  of  danger  of 
death  (as,  2.  446  : 

.     .     .     "  his  se  qxianclo  ultima  oei'niint, 
extremn  iam  in  morte  parant  defendere  telis," 

with  which  compare  Ammian.  16.  12 :  "  Formidabilis  manus, 
extremae  necessitatis  articulo  circumventos,  si  iuvisset  fors,  erep- 
tura") — nay,  sometimes  even  death  completed,  as  11.  845  (Opis 
apostrophizing  dead  Camilla)  : 

' '  non  tamcn  indecoreni  tua  te  regina  reliqiiit 
extrema  iam  in  morte  ;  neque  hoc  sine  nomine  letiim 
per  gentes  erit,  ant  famam  patieris  inultae. 
nam  quieimque  tuum  violavit  vnlnere  corpus 
morte  luet  merita." 

Tenetur,  is  held  (caught),  viz.,  as  in  a  net,  or  other  sur- 
rounding mediimi,  out  of  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  flight 
or  escape. 

In  media  .  .  .  TENETUR.  Compare  Cic.  ad  Att.  11.  18: 
"  Tenemur  undique,  neque  iam  quo  minus  serviamus  recusa- 
mus,"  where  the  "  undique  "  of  Cicero  corresponds  to  the  media 
of  our  text ;  Aristoph.  Banae,  U69  :  aXAa  vw  txn  fxi<joq  ("  sed 
nunc  medius  teneris"). 

At  (vs.  535). — "  Hoc  loco  est  cum  indignatione  imprecantis; 
Terent.  Hecyr.  1.  2.  59 :  *  At  te  dii  deaeque  perdant  cum  tuo 
istoe  odio,'  "  Wagn.  (1861).  Neither  in  our  text  nor  in  the 
Terentian  parallel  is  there  more  indignation  or  imprecation 
contained  in  the  "at"  than  there  is  in  the  tibi  or  the  "te." 
The  imprecation  is  in  the  whole  sentence  and  context ;  the 
"  at,"  as  at,  is  indifferent,  takes  its  colour  from  the  context 
and  is  joined  with  simple  praying,  blessing,  and  cursing,  all 
alike.  Its  use  seems  to  be  on  all  occasions  to  connect  the  sub- 
sequent with  the  preceding,  whether  that  preceding  has  been 
actually  expressed,  as  Tibull.  1.  73  : 

"  fit  tu  casta,  ijrccor,  maneas  ;  sanctique  pudoris 
assideat  eustos  sedulfi  semper  anus  ;" 
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or  is  merely  supposed  to  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  as  in  our  text,  and  Eurip.  Med.  759  (ed.  Fix)  where 
the  chorus,  who  like  Priam  in  our  text  has  not  previously  said 
a  word,  begins  her  prayer  of  good  wishes  or  blessing  with  aAAo : 

aWa  cr'  o  Maias  Tro/xTraios  a.va^ 
TfAaffeie  So/jlois,  uv  t  eirivoiav 
(TirevSeis  Kare^''"'  '"'pa^aas,  efei 
yevvaLos  a.vr]p, 
Aiyeu,  Trap'  i^oi  StSoKYjaai. 

Si  qua  est  caelo  pietas. — Compare  Shakesp.   Ct/mbeline, 
J,.  6  : 

.  ■  .  ' '  but  if  there  be 
yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
as  a  wren's  eye,  0  gods,  a  part  of  it !" 

Id.  Bom.  and  Jul.  3.  5  : 

• '  is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds 
that  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief !" 

There  needs  no  further  proof  than  this  single  passage,  how 
entirely  different  the  pietas  of  the  Romans  was  from  oiir  piefi/, 
how  totally  opposite  "  pius  Aeneas  "  to  "  pious  Aeneas."  Pietas 
here  is  precisely  our  pit//,  and  the  whole  expression  exists  in 
Italian  at  the  present  day,  as  Goldoni,  Zclinda  e  Lindoro,  3.  9  ; 
"  Numi,  assistetemi  per  pieta."     See  Remm.  on  1.  14  and  607. 
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AT ENSEM 


VAR.  LECT. 

irr  I  J/(y/.  (Fogg.)  Ill  Serv.   (ed.    Lion);   Vcii.   MTU;  Aldus  (1514);  V 
Manut. 

EX  III  Wakotield,  ex  vanj. 

>;c  III  Ribbeck. 

0    Vol.,  Horn.,   Vcr.,  St.  Chdl. 
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The  cunnection  of  thouglit  iudicated  by  at  is  :  "  Thou  hast 
acted  so,  hit  Achilles  acted  differently  ;  thou  art  worse  than 
Achilles." 

CoKPusQUE,  &c.,  .  .  .  REMisiT. — Compare  Apollon.  Khod. 
2.966: 

ivQa  TTOTf  TTpo/xoXovffav  AprjTiaSa  MeXavi.tr'irijv 
7)pws  HpaxKeris  iXoxv^o-fo,  Kai  oi  airoiva 
liriroXvrri  (aiffrripa  iravaioXov  eyyvaXi^ev 
afx(pi  Ka(Tiyvr)Tr]S' o  V   airffixova  ir(ij.i]iev   oiriaixoi. 

Eruhuit,  blushed,  uas  mhanu'd,  mis  not  avaih]Q.  There  is, 
perhaps,  allusion  to  the  ^Mfioq  avaid^iag  on  which  the  prosecutor 
stood  in  the  Athenian  court  of  justice,  Zenob.  Proverb.  If..  36  : 
(pri(Ti  QiO(ppa(TTog  iv  rw  irepi  Nofxwv  YjSpcwc  kqi  AvatEeiag  tto/uo 
Toig  Adr}vaioig  Hvai  [5u)fxovg.  See  Forchhammer,  Ind.  Schol. 
Kiel,  1843-4:  "Ai0oe  avaiSetac  non  est  impudent iae  kqjis,  sed 
implacnbilitafis  sive  negatae  veniae — qui  vero  accuset,  is  iam  se 
nolle  ostendit  veniam  dare,  atque  vel  earn  ob  causam  debet  ex 
ofatSetac  lapide  perorare."* 

In  me  a  regna. — I  think,  not  into  nvj  kingdom,  in  the  literal 
sense,  but  in  that  secondary  sense  in  which  the  same  words 
might  have  been  used  by  a  private  person.  In  the  literal  sense 
they  had  ill  become  the  position  in  which  Priam  was  at  the 
time  referred  to.     Compare  Eel.  1.  67  : 

"  en,  imquam  patrios  longo  post  tempore  fines, 
pauperis  et  tuguri  congestum  caespite  culmen,  • 
post  aliquot,  mca  regna  videns,  mirabor  aristas  ':" 

Georg.  3.  k-76  : 

.     .     .     "  vidcat  dcscrtaquc  >Y//«(!! 
pastorum  ct  longo 'Saltus  latequc  vacantes." 

And  Lucan,  9.  458  : 

"  >rf/)/a  videt  pauper  Nasamon  errantia  vcnto." 

I  believe,  indeed,  the  precise  words  mea  regna  arc  never  used 
in  any  other  than  this  secondary  sense. 


*  The  above  from  "  Zcnob."  to  the  end  is  quoted  from  "  Cambridge  Journal  of 
riiilology,"  Xo.  2,  p.  3  and  p.  21,  -which  whole  passage  is  to  be  comiiarcd,  a«  v,e\l 
as  Pausan.  1.  28.  5,  referred  to,  ibid.,  p.  21. 
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Co^"IEClT,  tJirew  icith  all  his  might  (see  E,em.  on  "  contorsit," 
2.  52],  but  which  nevertheless,  his  might  being  so  little,  did  not 
tell,  had  no  effect,  did  no  damage,  sine  ictu. 

RArco. — The  ordinary  adjunct.    Compare  Claud.  Beil.  Gild. 

r  :>  7  . 

.     .     .     "  an  Mauri  frcmitum  raurosqvia  i'cpiili?tis 
iimbouum,  ct  vestroo  passuri  cominus  ensesP' 

The  addition  of  this  word  is  for  the  pm-pose  of  showng  the 
utmost  effect  of  the  stroke,  viz.,  to  make  the  shield  ring. 

PrOTEXUS    AERE   RErULSLM,    ET    SUMMO   CIJPEI    UMBONE    PE- 

PEXDiT. — Xot  ha-ving  been  thrown  with  sufficient  force  to  pene- 
trate the  brazen  plate  of  the  shield,  the  spear  stuck  in  the  outer 
coat  (viz.,  in  the  leather),  and  not  having  sufficient  support 
there  to  stand  erect  or  pei-pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  shield, 
drooped  or  hung  down  so  as  to  foim  an  acute  angle  with  the 
plane  of  the  shield  below,  and  an  obtuse  angle  above.  That  this 
is  precisely  the  picture  which  our  author  wishes  to  present  is 
declared  by  Silius's  imitation  (10.  115) : 

"  hiicsit  multiplici  uon  altc  ciispis  in  am-o, 
ac  senium  invalido  dcpendcns  prodidit  ictu." 

SuMMO  cLiPEi  UMBONE. — Yer}'  precise  :  nut  merel}^  in  the 
shield,  but  in  the  boss  or  prominent  central  part  of  the  shield 
(umbone)  ;  and  not  merely  in  the  boss,  but  in  the  very  top  or 
most  projecting  part  of  the  boss.  There  were  two  reasons, 
therefore,  why  the  spear  did  not  penetrate  ;  first,  because  it  was 
thrown  without  force  (imbelle),  and  secondly,  because  it  struck 
the  very  strongest  part  of  the  shield.  Spears  which  penetrate 
the  shield  so  as  to  wound  are  always  described  as  striking  the 
orae  or  thin  part  of  the  shield  near  the  circumference.  C'om- 
pare  10.  474  (Turnus  wounded  through  his  shield  by  rallasi : 

"  ilia  vol;ins,  Imun'ri  snvguiit  qua  togmina  suuinia, 
incidit,  atquc  viam  clipci  luolita  per  ornt:, 
tandem  efiam  magiio  strinxit  de  corpore  Turni," 

wliere  we  have  the  exactly  opposite  cii'cumstancos  to  those  de- 
scribed in  our  text ;  the  spear  not  only  thrown  with  great  force, 
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but  striking  the  shield  towards  the  margin,  and  accordingly  not 
only  penetrating  but  wounding.     Also  10.  588  : 

' '  siibit  oras  hasta  per  imas 
fulgentis  clipei,  tiuu  laeviim  perforat  inguen." 

IlLI  MEA  TRISTIA  facta  DEGENEREMQI'E  NEOPTOI-EMUM  nar- 

RARE  MEMENTO. — Illi,  viz.,  Pelidae.  Compare  Sil.  4.  286 
(ed.  Rupert!)  : 

"  ciii  consul :  '  ferre  haec  iimbris  proavoqiie  momeuto, 
quam  procul  occumbas  Taii^eia  sede,  tibiqiie 
hand  licitiim  sacii  Capitolia  ccrnere  montis.'  " 

The  whole  point  is  in  illi — "  tell  that  Pelides  who  behaved  so 
well  to  you,  how  ill  you  have  been  treated  by  his  son."  Yet 
commentators  have  not  been  wanting  to  maintain  that  illi  is 
not  the  pronoun  but  the  adverb  of  place,  and  the  meaning  not 
that  which  I  have  just  indicated,  but  "  tell  tJtore  (viz.,  there 
below  in  the  shades  where  Pelides  is)  how  badly  you  have  been 
treated  by  the  son  of  Pelides."  See  Donatus  ad  Terent.  Hcc.  1. 
2.  19  : 

"  nam  lllic  baud  liccbat  nisi  praefinito  loqni," 

where  he  says :  "  Legitur  et  iUi,  ut  sit  circumflexus  accentus,  et 
significet  iUic,  ut  illi  mea  tristia  facta,  et  absolutum  est." 
This  is  one  of  the  not  very  rare  cases  in  which  the  reader  were 
better  without  any  commentator — would  be  sure  to  go  right  if 
allowed  to  take  his  own  way ;  also  one  of  the  cases  which  show 
that  the  Donatus  who  commented  on  Terence,  that  Donatus 
whose  comment  on  illi  I  have  just  quoted,  was  not  Servius's 
Donatus,  the  comment  of  the  latter  on  the  passage  being  to 
the  point-blank  opposite  effect :  "  '  Ibis,'  inquit,  '  ut  patri  meo 
ipse  referas  male  gesta  mea.'  " 

Ensem  (vs.  553)  belongs  to  both  verbs,  coruscum  only  to 
EXTUiJT.  Extulit  (exsem)  CORUSCUM,  bccause  the  very  act  of 
raising  and  flourishing  the  sword  made  it  flash  ;  abdidit  ensem 
(no  longer  coruscum),  because  the  very  act  of  plimging  it  (or 
stowing  it  away :  see  Eem.  on  Acii.  1.  56)  into  the  side  caused 
it  to  cease  to  flash. 

If  it  be  not  mere  supererogation  to  refer  to  instances  of  a 
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similar  beautiful  aceiu'acy  of  lauguage  in  a  writer  whose  lan- 
guage is  always  supereminently  accurate,  I  would  here  refer 
the  reader  to  the  special  apposition  of  "bellatrix"  to  "  aurea 
cingula,''  and  of  "  vii-go  "  to  "  viris,"  Aen.  1.  ^97 ;  to  the  junc- 
tion of  "  Fortuna  "  with  the  two  verbs  "  finxit  "  and  "  iiuget," 
and  of  "  improba  "  with  the  latter  only,  Acn.  2.  80 ;  and  to  the 
precise  "  intorserit  hastam,"  "  laeserit  cuspide,"  Aen.  2.  230, 
231 ;  also  to  llemm.  on  vv.  270  and  689. 


554-558. 

HAEC  FINIS  PRIAMI   FATORrM  HIC  EXITUS  ILLUM 
SORTE  TULIT  TROIAM  INCEXSAM  ET  PROLAFSA  VIDEXTEM 
PERGAMA  TOT  QUOXDAM  POPULIS  TERRISQUE  SUPER  BUM 
REGXATOREM  ASIAE  lACET  IXGEXS  T.TTTORE  TRUXCUS 
AVULSUMQUE  HUMERIS  CAPUT  ET  SIXE  XOMIXE  CORPUS 


VAR.  LECT. 

\^punct.'\  PKiAMi  FATOEUM  •  iiic  I  Mid.  Ill  P.  :Mamit.  ;  D.  Heins.  ; 
X.  Heins.  ;  Philijipe  ;  Hej-ne  ;  Bnmck  ;  Wakef.  ;  Wagner  (ed.  Hevn., 
Lecf.  Virt/.  and  PracsL) ;  Dietsch ;  Kappes, 

[jjtoicf.'l  rPviAiti  •  FATORUM  HIC  III  Peei'lkamp ;  Hacckcrmann  ;  Lade- 
wig  ;  Hanpt ;  Ribbeck. 


So  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (14.  11),  finely,  of  Constantius 
Gallus  Caesar :  "  Cervice  abscissa,  ereptaque  vidtus  et  capitis 
dignitate,  cadaver  est  relictum  informe,  paullo  ante  urbibus  et 
provinciis  formidatum."  Also  Lucan  (8,  710),  much  less  finely, 
of  Pompey  the  Great : 

.     .     .     "  nullaquc  mauentc  figura, 
una  nota  c%t  Magno  capitis  iactura  revulsi." 

HaEC  finis  .   .  .  TULIT. Not  HAEC    FIXIS    PRIAMI,    but  IIAEC 

Fixis  FATORUM  PRIAMI,    (a),  becausc  finis  elsewliore  in  Virgil 

HENRY,  AENEIDEA,    VOL.  11.  18 
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is  always  the  end  not  of  a  person  but  of  a  thing,  [b),  because 
in  the  exactly  coiTesponding  passage  of  Tacitus  {Hist.  1.  ^9), 
"  Hunc  exitimi  habuit  Ser.  Galba,  tribus  et  septuaginta  annis, 
qninque  principes  prospera  fortuna  emensus,  et  alieno  imperio 
felicior  quam  suo,"  it  is  not  exitus  fatorum  but  simply 
exitus.  (*•),  because  elsewhere  in  the  same  author  it  is  invari- 
ably exitus  of  the  person,  not  of  the  person's  fates,  as  Amial. 
1.  10:  "Sane  Cassii  et  Brutorum  exUus  paternis  inimicitiis 
clatos."  Ibid.^  U-  55  :  '*  Atrociore  semper  fama  erga  dominan- 
tium  exitus.'"  {d),  because  tiaec  finis  priami  had  been  if  not 
absolutely  disrespectful,  at  least  much  less  respectful,  towards 
Priam,  than  haec  finis  priami  fatorum.  {e),  because — the 
first  clause  ending  with  fatorum  and  the  second  commencing 
with  Hic — both  clauses,  the  former  especially,  are  more  digni- 
fied, and  the  pause  more  acceptable  both  to  mind  and  ear.  (^), 
because  the  climax,  the  ascent  from  the  fates  of  Priam  in  the 
first  clause  to  Priam  himself  in  the  second,  so  impressive  in  the 
received  structure,  is  wholly  absent  from  the  proposed,  (jj) ,  be- 
cause the  repetition  of  the  demonstrative  in  the  like  positions 
haec  finis,  hic  exitus,  is  more  effective  than  in  the  unlike  haec 
FINIS,  fatorum  hic  EXITUS.  (Ii),  on  account  of  the  more  per- 
fect tallying  of  the  clauses  haec  finis  priami  fatorum,  hic 
EXITUS  ileum  sorte  tulit  (whcre  sorte  balances  fatorum) 
in  the  same  manner  as  hic  balances  haec,  and  exitus,  finis 
than  of  the  two  clauses  haec  finis  priami,  fatorum  hic  exitus 
ileum  sorte  tulit,  where  the  whole  weight  both  of  fatorum 
and  sorte  is  in  the  second  clause,  without  any  counterpoise  at 
all  in  the  first,  (t),  because  fatorum,  tautological  in  the  same 
clause  with  sorte,  expresses,  in  the  same  clause  with  finis,  that 
the  end  spoken  of  is  the  end  not  of  Priam,  but  of  the  fates  of 
Priam,  as  if  Virgil  had  said  "  here  ends  the  history  of  Priam  ;" 
and,  (ife),  because  the  citation  by  Gellius  of  haec  finis  priami 
fatorum,  without  the  context  and  without  observation,  is  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  junction  of  fatorum  by  Gellius  and  his  con- 
temporaries not  with  exitus  but  with  finis.  For  all  these 
reasons  I  adhere  with  Dietsch  i^Thcolog.  p.  23 :  "  Minus  recte 
FATORUM  ad  sequentia  trahi  mihi  -sidetiu^  cum  ila  vi^,  quae  iu 
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anastrophe  est,  deleatur,  neque  haec  finis  pkiami  sine  moles- 
tia  sit,  postrenio  vero  per  verba  haec  finis  fatorum  legentes 
cum  qiiadam  gravitate  ad  vs.  506  revocentur")  to  the  received 
structure  and  punctuation,  and  reject  the  innovation  of  Peerl- 
kamp,  Haeckermann,  and  Ribbeck,  notwithstanding  the  argu- 
ment which  might,  but  has  not  yet  been  advanced  in  favour  of 
it,  viz.,  that  it  has  a  perfect  parallel  in  tovto  riojUTrrjiou  nXog, 
Plutarch's  cpiphoncma  of  the  closing  scene  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
a  closing  scene  so  similar  to  that  which  our  author  has  drawn 
for  Priam  as  to  call  forth  the  observation  of  Servius  on  the 
latter  :  "  Pompeii  tangit  historiam." 

SoRTE  TULiT,  /.  c,  soRTE  ffdi  TULiT,  Compare  12.  501  : 
"  nescia  mens hominum/r/^?'  sor^/.sque  futurae,"  i.e.,  sortis  quae 
e  fato  eveniet,  sortis  quam  fatum  dabit. 

ExiTUS  SORTE  \_fati'].  Compare  Hom.  //.  3.  309  :  Bavaroio 
TtXog  TTETrpwjuei'Ov. 

InGENS  LITTORE    TRUNCUS    AVULSUMQUE    irUMERIS    CAPUT    ET 

SINE  NOMINE  CORPUS. — Only  ouc  of  the  nominatives,  viz., 
TRUNCUS,  belongs  to  iacet  ;  the  other  two  nominatives,  caput 
and  corpus,  have  each  their  own  verb,  viz.,  est,  understood. 
Compare  Acii.  1.  ^5:2  : 

"  acrea  cui  gradibus  .suigcljtint limina,  uexacque 
acre  trabcs," 

where  the  struct  m-e  is  not  "  limina  nexaeque  trabes  sm'gebant," 
but  "limina  surgebant,  trabesque  [<'r^»^]  nexae."  There  should, 
therefore,  be  a  semicolon  at  truncus. 

Sine  nomine. — Not,  without  name  in  the  sense  of  appella- 
tion, but  without  name  in  the  sense  of  honour  or  renown.  That 
this  and  no  other  is  the  meaning  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
manifest  imitation  of  Silius  (rsr),  10.  209  : 

"  hie  tibi  finis  erat,  nietas  hie  Aufidus  acvi 
scrvabat  facUo,  nou  felix  Curio,  leto. 
namque,  furens  auiini  duni  consteniata  moratur 
agniina,  et  oppositu  memhrorum  sistere  ccitat, 
in  praeceps  magna  propulsus  mole  ruentum 
turbatis  haiiritiir  aqiiis,  fuudoque  volutus 
Iladriaca  iacuit  nine  nomine  niortus  arena," 
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where  "  sine  nomine"  is  explained  by  Silius  himself  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  "  sine  nomine  mortis,"  and  this  again  to  be  equivalent  to 
"  tacito  leto."     Compare  also  (l»),  Silius,  13.  4  : 

"  nulla  lacileus  iibi  gramma  ripa 
Tiiria  dechicit  teuuein  si/ic  'iiombie  rivuiu, 
et  tacite  Tuscis  inrilor'iii:<  affliiit  undis." 

(c»),  Flor.  3.  16:  "  C.  Gracchum  hominem  sine  tribu,  sine 
iioiHiiic.'"     («l),  Aen.  0.  JUS  : 

■•  ac  multaiu  in  medio  «iwc  j/ojwiwe  plebem 
Fadiimciiic,  Hcrbesiimque  siibit,  Rlioetiimqiie  Abarimqne 
ignaros," 

in  which  three  latter  places,  persons  or  things  said  to  be  "  sine 
nomine"  are  actually  named.  Also  (e),  11.  846  :  "  Sine 
nomine  letum"  [a  death  without  renown,  an  inglorious  death]. 
(^),  Ovid,  Fad.  U-  U37  : 

"  ilia  legit  caltlias  ;  hide  sunt  \iolaria  curae  : 
ilia  papavereas  subsecat  usque  comas, 
has,  byacinthe,  tenes  ;  illas,  amarante,  moraris  ; 

pars  thyma,  pars  casiam,  pars  meliloton  amant. 
plurima  lecta  rosa  est ;  et  sunt  ■■s'o/c  nnmlnr  Acres, 
ipsa  crocos  tenues,  liliaque  alba  legit," 

where  "Hores  sine  nomine"  are  uoi  Jioicers  icJiich  hare  never  re- 
ceived names,  but  inglorious  floivers,  floicevs  of  littk  fame  and  note, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  enumerated  along  with  the  famous 
flowers  abeady  mentioned. 

The  body  of  Priam,  therefore,  lay  on  the  shore  sine  nomiisiE, 
not,  with  Wagner,  1861,  because  it  could  not  be  distinguished 
whose  body  it  was  ("  quia  absciso  capite  iam  cognosei  non 
poterat cuius  esset  corpus") ;  but,  with  Nonius  ("no men,  decus, 
dignitas  ;  Aen.  2.  558  :  sine  nomine  corpus),  because,  althougli 
Priam's  body,  and  known  to  be  Priam's  body,  it  had  no  respect 
or  honour,  was  treated  by  the  Greeks  as  if  it  had  been  the  body  of 
a  man  of  no  consequence,  the  carcase  of  a  dog.  See  Eemm.  on 
1.  613;  9.  343  ;  12.  514.  The  corresponding  Greek  expression 
is  I'ouMi/.tog'  or  ov'ojvujuoc,  as  Horn.    0(t.   IJ.   238  (of  Ithaca)  : 
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once  Ti  \ii]v  ourw  vuivvfjioq  tariv.      Eurip.  HippoJ.  1  : 

ttoWt]  fj.iv  ev  0poTOi(Ti  kovk  avoivv fjios 
did.  KeK\r]/xai  Kvwpis. 

The  corresponding  English  is  nameless. 


567-588. 


lAM — FEREBAR 


r.AR.  LECT. 

lAii— FEEEBAK II  i.  Ill  Alclus  (1514) ;  Junta  (1537) ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ; 
K  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Phil. ;  Wakef.  ;  Pott.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  HejTi.,  ed. 
1861),  who  without  ever  so  much  as  having  seen  the  MS.  takes  upon 
him,  I  know  not  on  what  hearsay,  to  inform  his  readers  that  these  verses 
are  contained  in  the  Palatine ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt. 

lAM — FEEEBAR  OMITTED  I  Pah;  3Ied. ;  "In  nullo  ex  iis  veteribus 
codd.  quos  versavimus  habentur,"  Pierius.  II  s .  Ill  Venice,   1470. 

lAM— FEBEBAR  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  III  Heyn.  ;  Brunck  ; 
Peerl.  (w.  567-623)  ;  Gruppe ;  Ribb. 


Concerning  these  verses,  the  following  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  Charles  James  Fox  in  a  letter  to  Grilbert  Wakefield, 
then  a  prisoner  in  Dorchester  gaol  friusseU's  Me)n.  of  Fox,  vol. 
4,  p.  411) :  "  If  the  lines  omitted  in  the  Medici  MS.  are  spui'ious, 
they  are,  I  think,  the  happiest  imitation  of  Virgil's  manner  that 
I  ever  saw.  I  am  indeed  so  unwilling  to  believe  them  any  other 
than  genuine,  that  rather  than  I  would  consent  to  such  an 
opinion,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  Virgil  himself  had 
written  and  afterwards  erased  tliem  on  account  of  their  incon- 
sistency with  the  account  he  gives  of  Helen  in  the  Sixth  Book." 
Mr.  Fox  should  have  said  : — The  verses  are  genuine,  for  none 
but  a  Virgil  ever  wi'ote  tliem,  and  there  never  was  but  one  Virgil. 
By  that  one  only  Virgil  therefore  they  were  written,  and  are 
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absent  from  the  more  ancient  MSS.,  because  expunged  along 
with  the  four  introductory  verses  by  Tucca  and  Yarius,  whose 
mutilation  of  the  poem  was  antecedent  not  only  to  any  MSS.  of 
it  now  existing,  but  to  any  even  so  much  as  perusal  of  it  after  it 
had  passed  out  of  the  capsule  of  the  author  (see  Eem.  on  2,  632). 
Wakefield,  however,  in  his  reply  thus  unqualifiedly  accepts  Fox's 
opinion  :  "  Your  supposition  that  the  verses  in  Aen.  2  were 
Yirgil's  own,  and  omitted  by  him,  with  the  reason  for  that 
omission,  pleases  me  entii'ely." 

How  has  it  happened  that  not  Fox  and  "Wakefield  only,  but 
all  the  propugners  of  these  verses,  have  so  entirely  omitted  to 
draw  an  argument  in  their  favour  ^from  Hom.  Od.  W.  5  ? 
There— 

KfiT  eyprjyopoiav  rai  5'  eK  fieyapoio  yvvaiKes 

Ti'iirav,  ai  ixv7}(TTrip(nv  efiKTyecTKovro  irapos  irep, 

aAArjATjcri  yf\w  kul  €i)<^po(riiV7j>' Trapexoucroi. 

Tov  S'  ooptvero  Ov/nos  evi  ffTrjOiffffi  (piAoiaiv 

TToWa  5e  /jLepjuLTipi^e  Kara  (ppeva,  Kai  Kara  dv/xoy, 

ije  /x€Toi'|os  davarov  nv^eiev  eKaffrrj, 

7]  6t'  eco  fJivr)(XT7]p(n.v  virepcfiLaXoKri  fji.iyi)vai 

vffrara  Kai  irvfjLara.  KpaSir]  Se  oi  evSov  vXaKret. 

(OS  Se  Kvwu  a/j,a\T}ai  Trept  (TKvKaKecrffi  /SeySwcra 

avSp'  ayvoi7](Ta(r'  vXaei,  fxe/xovev  re  /j.ax^o'Oai, 

CDS  pa  TOV  eySou  uAa/cret  ayaio/aevov  KaKa  epya. 

(TT7]6os  Se  irXTj^as  KpaSirjv  riviTTaire  fjLvdoo' 

T(T\a9i  Srj,  KpaSirf     Kai  KvvTfpoy  oAAo  iror'  erATjy, 

TJiUOTt  TO),    OTf  fiOL  /J.€VOS  UffX^TOS  7J(r0t€   KvkXq)^ 

KpOifiovs  erapovs'  crv  5'  eroAyUos,  o(ppa  ffe  /j.r]Tis 

e^ayay'  e|  avrpoio  o'lofitvov  Qavmxdai. 

ws  e<paT  fv  <TT-r\Qecr(n  KaOmrro/xeyos  <pt\ov  rjTop. 

TO)   Se  ^oA'   fV  TTfiCTTI  KpaSlT]   UfVf    TfTATJUlO 

vcDKe/iifcos. 
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562-576. 

YITAM POENAS 

VAIi.  LECT.  (vs.  564). 
crRCTJM  ME  III  D.  Hoins. 
ME   ciRCUM  III  P.  Manut.  ;  X.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Heyne ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef.  ; 

Voss  ;Heyiie ;  "Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861  ;  see  "Wagner  ad  11.  298)  ; 

Ladewig ;  Eibb. 

VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  376). 

SCELERATAS  III  P.  Mamit. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Gesner  ;  Heyne  ; 
Brnnck ;  "Wakefield  ;  Wagner  ;  Ribb. 

SCELEEATAE  III  Heyne  ("An  sceleratae  ?  nt  malim  ") ;  Voss. 


Yi'rA:si  EXHALANTEM. — Compare  Bihl.  Sacra,  Lament.  letrm'up, 
r?.  12 :  "  Cum  cxhalarent  animas  suas  in  sinu  matrmii  suanim." 
The  expression  is  exactly  equivalent  to  vitam  exspirantem, 
and  Las  descended  into  the  Italian,  as  Ariost.  OrJ.  Fur.  7.  76  : 

"  e  lo  scndo  minibile  tolsc  anco, 
(he  non  pm-  gli  occlii  ahbarbagliai'  soloa, 
ma  r  (ni'ima  facea  si  venir  manoo, 
clir  (lal  corpo  fftnlatfi  esser  parea." 

Cum  limina,  &c.,  .  .  .  asimcio  :  "  Limixa  vkstae,  templum 
Vestae  in  arce  eonditum,"  Forbiger,  Ladewig.  I  think  not; 
first,  because  (see  verse  632)  Aeneas  has  not  yet  left  the  palace ; 
secondly,  because  the  temple  of  Vesta  on  the  arx  being  a 
temple  could  not  properly  be  denominated  "  secreta  sedes;  "  and 
tliirdly,  because  there  was  in  every  royal  palace,  and  especially 
in  Priam's,  a  sacred  hearth,  or  hearth  with  sacred  fire  {iaTia), 
which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  sanctity,  afforded  an  inviolable 
asylum  to  the  fugitive.  The  i.imina  vksiae  of  our  text  I  un- 
derstand to  be  that  part  of  the  palace  in  which  the  sacred  hearth 
was,  that  most  interior,  secret  and  sacred  part  of  the  palace,  de- 
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nominated  penetralia  Yestae,  or  more  briefly  penetralia, 
or' even  Yesta,  from  the  goddess  whose  peculiar  seat  it  was, 
and  in  honour  of  whom  the  sacred  fire,  the  iaria  or  Yesta,  was 
kept  there,  perpetually  burning.     See  5.  744  : 


9.  258  : 


"  Pergameumqiie  Larem  et  ca,r\a,ope»efraHa  Vest  fie 
farre  pio  et  plena  supplex  veneratiir  accrra."' 

.     .     .     "  per  magnos,  Xise,  Penates 
Assaraoique  Larem,  et  canae  2)Ciicfrf/ Ha  Testae." 


Hom.  Od.  17.  155: 

LffTw  vvv  Zfvs  TTpcora  dftav.  ^futri  re  rpaTre^^a, 
Iff 7  17]  t'    OSvcrrjOi  a/j.vjj.ovos,  r)v  atpiicavw, 

— the  last  example,  an  appeal  to  the  sacredness  of  the  same 
Yesta,  which  is  made  more  than  once  elsewhere  in  the  course 
of  the  poem.  Callim.  H)j)uii.  ad  Dehini^  325  (apostrophizing 
Delosj  : 

iffTir]    111  vrjcroiv,    eueffTie,   X^'P^  M^  "■^'^fl^ 

where  Spanheim  :  "  Yestae  autem  simulacra  ...  in  iisdem 
Pry taneis,  ac  in  privatis  etiam  aedibus,  in  earum  penetrali  seu 
media  parte  vulgo  erant  itidem  sacrata.  Hinc  dicta  quoque 
pridem  Vesta,  non  solum  in  iMuetraMhus  habitare,  ut  apud  Maro- 
nem,  5.  744,  '  penetralia  Yestae ; '  sed  in  Orphicis  dudum  ante, 
^fxiaov  otKOpexEtc,  • .  .  et  apud  Phornutum  cap.de  Cerere  et  Yesta, 
de  hac,  Kara  fxeaov^  icpvTai  tovq  oiKovg.  .  .  .  Unde  quemad- 
modum  aedes  aut  ara  Apollinis  Delphica,  scma  jUtcroju^aAof,-,  ara 
seu  sedes  penetralia  apud  veteres  tragicos,  Aeschylum,  Again. 
10G5,  et  alibi,  baud  semel  appellata  ;  quod  nempe  urbs  Delphi 
oi'bis  haberetur  iuxta  poetam  in  Priapeiis  unibiUcus :  ita  hand 
minus  Delus  in  medio  Cycladum  sita,  immo  Cyclas  etiam,  uti 
supra  vidimus,  et  praeterea  Latonae  partu  ac  Apollinis  natalibus 
et  cultu  veneranda,  igth]  vt/ctwi/,  et  zviarmg,  Vesta  iiisu/aram  ac 
foiiunafa,  hie  dicitur." 

This  apartment,  this  "  limina  Yestae,"  being  thus  alwa3^s  in 
the  innermost,  least  public,  part  of  the  building,  .  .  .  was  of  all 
places  the  most  likely  and  most  proper  for  Helen  to  take  refuge 
in,  not  only  on  account    of  its  secrecy  and  iuviolabilit}',  but 
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because  it  was  so  near  at  hand,  in  the  very  palace.  Precise!}' 
because  Helen's  hiding  place  was  so  retired,  is  the  explanation 
added  how  it  happens  that  Aeneas  discovered  her  : 

DAXT  CLARA  INCEXDIA  LUCEM 
ERRANTI,   PASSIJIQUE  OCULOS  PER  CVNCTA  FERENTI 

[sureh'  not  everywhere  and  through  everything  in  the  arx  or  in 
the  city,  hut  everywhere  and  through  everything  in  the  palace]. 
Precisely  because  the  hiding  place  is  so  retired  is  Helen's  hiding 
herself  in  it  appropriately  expressed  by  the  words  abdiderat 
and  LATENTEM,  put  herself  out  of  the  icaij,  and  hirliiiiff,  expressions 
which  had  been  less  applicable  if  Helen's  hiding  place  had  been 
a  public  temple.  And  precisely  because  the  secret  hiding  place 
was  the  saria  or  sacred  hearth,  is  the  interference  of  Venus 
called  for,  less  to  hinder  the  unmanly  act  of  killing  a  woman 
than  to  hinder  the  almost  unheard-of  impiety  of   killing  an 

IKiTljg    £(j)i(TTlOg. 

There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  Helen's  taking  refuge  in  the 
domestic  Vesta,  and  thus  rendering  herself  an  iKeTijg  e^tanoc. 
The  domestic  Vesta  of  the  prince  or  other  principal  person 
afforded  sure  safeguard  and  protection  to  the  stranger  or  to  the 
culprit  who,  ilying  from  the  justice  or  revenge  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  such  place  of  refuge, 
and  Helen  was  both  a  stranger  and  a  culprit  : 

ILLA,  SIBI  INFE8T0S  EVERSA  OB  PERGAMA  TEUCROS, 
ET  POENAS  DANAUM,   ET  DESERTI  CONIUGIS  IRAS 
PRAEMETUENS,  TROIAE  KT  PATRIAE  COMMUNIS  ERINXYS, 
ABDIDERAT  SESE  ATQUE  ARIS  INA'ISA  SEDEBAT. 

In  cases  in  Tsiliich  flight  from  home  was  impossible  or  not  desir- 
able, the  guilty  person  used  to  take  refuge  in  the  same  sanc- 
tuary, either  for  safety,  or  for  the  mere  sake  of  hiding  his  shame 
from  the  eye  of  day,  as  Stat.  27ieb.  1.  U92  (of  Oedipus)  : 

"  ilium  indulgentem  tenebris,  imacqiie  reccssu 
scdis,  iuuspcctos  caelo  radiisque  I'vnates 
servantem,  tamen  assiduis  circumvolat  alis 
saeva  dies  animi,  scclerumqiie  in  pectore  Dirae." 

In  the  houses  of  the  poor  there  were  no  "  limina  Vestae  "  pro- 
perly so  called,  no  domestic  sanctuary  in  which  fire  or  at  least  a 
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lamp  was  kept  perpetually  burning.  The  place  of  the  sacred 
fire  was  in  such  houses  filled  by  the  kitchen  hearth,  which,  fol- 
lowing the  primitive  practice,  was  the  saria,  the  sacred  refuge 
of  the  fugitive  and  stranger,  as  Sil.  6.  73 : 

.     .     .     "  quum  membra  cubili 
evolvens  non  tarda  Marus 


procedit,  renova.ta,focis  etpatcpere  VeMa 
lumina  praetendens." 

The  custom  of  the  sacred  or  perpetual  fire  has,  in  common 
with  so  many  other  pagan  observances,  come  down  under  a 
changed  name  to  the  present  day,  nay  even  to  the  present  day 
varies  in  costliness  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  wealth  of  the  indi- 
vidual votary ;  for  while  there  is  in  every  house  in  Eome  a  sacred 
light  burning  day  and  night  before  the  likeness  of  the  modem 
Yesta,  it  is  only  in  palaces  and  churches  this  light  radiates  from 
a  lamp  or  lamps  of  gold  or  silver,  and  serves  to  light  a  marble 
statue.  In  humbler  dwellings  it  is  a  mere  wick  floating  like  a 
nurse's  night-light  on  a  little  cup  of  oil,  and  serves  to  illuminate, 
not  a  marble  statue,  but  a  mere  wood-cut  on  paper  of  the  goddess, 
and  is  even  sometimes  obliged  to  perform  the  humbler,  more 
useful,  office  of  lighting  a  dark  dirty  stone  stair  or  passage,  or  a 
dingy  corner  of  an  obsciu'e  shop,  sometimes  a  wretched  closet's 
still  more  wretched  pallet. 

Servantem  (vs.  568).     See  Rem.  on  2.  450. 

Praemetuens. — "Fiirchtete,"  Voss.  "  Temendo,"  Caro. 
"Dreads,"  Dryden — all  omitting  the  prae,  the  force  of  which 
is,  that  her  fear  anticipated-  the  anger,  that  she  fled  without 
waiting  to  see  whether  her  fear  were  well  founded  or  not.  Com- 
pare Phaedr.  1.  16.  3 : 

"  ovem  rogabat  cervns  modiiim  tritifi, 

lupo  sponsore.     at  ilia,  praemetuens  doliim,"  kc. 

Metuere  expresses  the  fear  of  an  urgent  or  immediate,  prae- 
metuere  of  an  uncertain  or  remote  danger.  The  former  word 
would  express  Helen's  fear,  if  she  was  hiding  from  the  Greeks, 
knowing  them  to  be  in  actual  pursuit  of  her ;  the  latter  expresses 
that  sort  of  fear  which  leads  Helen  to  hide  herself  without  being 
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sure  that  the  Greeks  will  pursue  her,  or  that  they  have  even  so 
much  as  a  hostile  feeling  towards  her.     Praemetuens  infestos 

TEUCROS,  ET  POENAS  DANAUM  ET  DESERTI  CONIl'GIS  IRAS,  is  there- 
fore equivalent  iofeariny  that  such  might  he  tlie  state  of  things ; 
while  metuens  infestos  teucros,  et  poexas  daxaum,  et  de- 
SERTi  coxirois  IRAS,  woultl  have  been  equivalent  to  saying  that 
Helen  knew  that  such  was  the  state  of  things,  knew  that  the 
Teucri  were  irritated  against  her,  that  her  husband  and  the 
Danai  were  angry  with  her,  and  certainly  would  avenge  them- 
selves on  her.  The  preposition  prae  is  thus  used  with  the 
greatest  propriety,  inasmuch  as  it  expresses  the  precedence  of 
the  fear  to  the  actual  danger. 

Abdiderat  sese  atque  aris  invisa  sedebat. — The  repeti- 
tion, according  to  our  author's  usual  manner  (see  Rem.  on 
1.  151),  in  a  slightly  changed  form,  of  the  preceding  quum  .  .  . 
ASPitio,  vss.  567-569. 

Invisa  (vs.  574),  "  unbemerkt,"  Lade  wig.  No  ;  but,  as 
always  elsewhere  in  Virgil,  odiosa,  tlie  hateful  one,  and  there- 
fore praemetuens  (vs.  573)  not  without  reason.  That  this 
is  the  true  import  of  the  word  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  vs.  601  :  "  Tj^ndaridis  facies  invisa  Lac'aenae." 

Sceleratas*  poenas. — "  Poenas  de  scelerata,"  La  Cerda. 


*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  comment  on  this  word  rests  on  the  acceptation  of 
the  term  scelus  in  a  wider  and  more  general  sense,  to  indicate,  not  absolute  moral 
delinquency,  but  rather  some  circumstances  of  horror  or  the  like  accompanj-ing  the 
object  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  not,  however,  without  some  hesitation  that  I 
have  adopted  this  view.  If,  as  I  formerly  thought,  the  other  intei-pretation  be  tlie 
correct  one  in  this  passage,  then  I  would  rather  be  inclined  to  read  sceleratae 
with  Voss,  and  not  sceleratas — (1),  because  no  parallel,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever 
been  adduced  for  the  transference  of  the  guilt  of  the  offender  to  the  punishment  of 
the  offence.  Poenae  maybe  crudeles,  may  be  sanguineae,  may  be  cru- 
ontae,  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken  cannot  be  sceleratae  unless  there  is  scelus  in 
taking  tliem.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  guilt  of  the  sinner  is  transferred  to  tlie 
jilace  of  his  punishment  in  the  expression  "  sceleratum  limen,"  6.  063,  I  reply  that 
the  transition  from  the  wicked  person  to  the  wicked  place  is  as  easy  and  natural 
as  the  transition  from  the  -wicked  person  to  the  wiirkcd  punishment  is  forced  and 
unnatural — a  transition  not  to  the  near  neighbouring  thing,  but  to  its  iijint-blank 
opposite,  the  punishment  bcdng,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  tlie  scelus,  not  sceleratae, 
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"  Paullo  insolentius  pro  j^oems  a  scelerata  femina  stimptas, 
nam  ut  sint  poenae  per  scehis  exact ae,  alienum  a  loeo  est," 
Heyne.  "  Scelus  futiirum  erat,  interficere  supplicem  ad  aras 
sedentem,"  Wagn.  {Praest.),  Ladewig.  The  poenae  are 
not  sceleratae  because  Helen  is  scelerata,  sucli  use  of  the 
word  being  contrary  to  its  use  in  all  the  other  places  in  which 
our  author  has  used  it,  in  every  one  of  which  the  scelus  ex- 
pressed by  sceleratus  is  the  scelus  of  the  subject  of  which 
sceleratus  is  predicated,  as  6.  563  :  "  sceleratum  limen  ;" 
12.  949  :  "  scelerato  sanguine  ;"  3.  60  :  "  scelerata  terra  ;"' 
7.  461:  "scelerata  insania  ;"  2.  231:  "  soeleratam  hastam;" 
9.  137 :  "  sceleratam  gentem  ;"  Georg.  2.  256  :  "  sceleratum 
frigus."  ScELERATAs  POENAS  is,  therefore,  poenae  which  are 
sceleratae  in  their  own  nature,  and  so  far  the  explanation  of 
Wagner  and  Ladewig  is  correct.  But  I  differ  toio  caelo  from 
those  critics  in  the  exjDlanation  of  the  scelus  ascribed  to  the 
poenae.  The  poenae,  as  Heyne  rightly  observes,  are  not 
called  sceleratae,  as  being  7>o<?«ae  exactac per  scelus.  Aeneas, 
at  the  moment  when  the  ika  enters  his  breast,  thinks  only  of 
punishing  Helen,  and  is  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  any 
crime  to  punish  her,  or  that  he  is  violating  the  sanctuary  of 
Vesta  in  punishing  her,  that  his  reflection  is :  that  although  the 
act  was  no  act  of  bravery  in  him,  still  it  would  be  approved  of, 
as  no  more  than  she  deserved — 

EXTINXISSE  NEFAS  TAMEN  ET  SUMPSISSE  MERENTIS 
LAUDABOR  POENAS 

[I  shall  be  praised  for  having  punished  the  wretch] .  But  if  the 
poenae  were  sceleratae  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Wagner 
and  Ladewig,  sceleratae  in  the  sense  alluded  to  and  disapproved 


but  iustae,  aequae,  and  piae.  And,  (3),  because  nothing  was  easier  than 
the  mistake  of  sceleiiatas  instead  of  sceleratae,  the  following  word  beginning 
with  an  s. 

As  analogues  to  sceleratae  poenas,  we  may  compare  6.  542,  "  malorum 
poenas  ;"  6.  422,  "  poenas  amborum  ;"  also  11.  2.58,  where  there  was  like  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  contorted  expression,  but  where  nevertheless  the  simple,  easy, 
straightforward  opposite  one,  viz.,  "  scelerum  poenns,"  is  preferred. 
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of  by  Heyne,  viz.,  per  scclus  cxadae,  Aeneas,  so  far  from  being 
praised  for  having  inflicted  them,  would  have  been  condemned, 
would  have  incurred  the  displeasiu'e  both  of  men  and  gods.  He 
would  himself  have  been  rendered  sceleratus  by  the  act.  But 
it  is  not  in  this  sense  the  poena e  he  was  about  to  take  were 
sceleratae:  they  were  sceleratae  in  the  sense  which  I  have  ex- 
plained at  full  in  my  Eemark  on  "scelus  expendisse  merentem," 
verse  229,  in  that  sense  in  which  every  extreme  and  capital 
punishment  is  sceleratus,  partakes  in  its  own  essential  nature 
of  wickedness.  Improbus  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  ex- 
press wickedness  which  is  not  moral,  and  the  English  word 
Kicked ncss  itself  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  the  same  manner, 
in  such  expressions,  for  instance,  as  :  "  he  gave  him  a  "slicked 
blow,"  "  he  served  him  a  wicked  trick,"  "that  is  a  wicked  wind 
which  is  blowing  to-day."  In  this  sense  the  poenae  Aeneas 
was  about  to  inflict  on  Helen  were  sceleratae,  poenae  the 
infliction  of  which  had  not  made  him  scelestus,  would  on  the 
contrary  have  obtained  the  approbation  of  his  countrymen,  but 
which  were  in  their  abstract  character,  no  matter  where  inflicted, 
or  on  whom,  sceleratae,  as  being  extreme,  and  from  which  all 
persons  in  their  cool  moments  tiu'n  away  with  disgust  and  horror 
— precisely  the  sense  in  which  sceleratus  is  applied  by  our 
author  himself,  Geovg.  2.  256,  to  the  coldness  of  the  soil,  "scele- 
ratum  frigus,"  exactly  our  nicked,  accursed,  devilish,  shocking, 
damned  :  and  so  precisely  we  would  say  in  English,  of  the 
vengeance  wreaked  on  Helen,  damnable  :  "  He  punished  her 
damnably."  And  so  Plin.  If.  JV.  25.  3  :  "  Nee  bestiarum  solum 
ad  nocendum  seek  in  sunt,  sed  interim  aquarum  quoque  et  loco- 
rum."     Plant.  Pseud.  3.  2.  28  : 

"  tcritur  siiiupi  ncclcratum  :  illis  qui  tcrimt, 
priusqiiam  irivcrimt,  oruli  lit  exstillent,  facit." 

Plant.  Mostel.  3.  1.  1: 

"  scclestiorem  ego  annum  argnnlo  focnori 
nunquam  uUum  vidi,  quam  hie  mihi  annus  oljtulit." 

Plant.  Amph.  192  (ed.  Bothe)  : 

"  ego  tibi  istani  hotlic  "crksfam  coniprimam  linguam." 
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Cieer.  ad.  Att.  G.  1.  (ed.  Graev.)  :  "tu  ticcIeHte  suspicaris  ;  ego 
a(pe\u)g  sciipsi."     Sil.  3.  272  (ed.  Rup.) : 

"  f!cclcrat(fqne  succis 
spicula  clirigLrC;  et  ferrum  infanuire  veiicno." 

See  Rem.  on  5.  793. 


583-606. 

ISDN — CALIGAT 


NoN  iTA,  ov  dijT,  Eurip.  Hec.  367  (ed.  Porson). 

Namque  etsi,  &c.,  .  .  .  MEORUM. — In  the  exact  coincidence 
of  the  sentiments  here  expressed  by  Aeneas  with  those  exj)ressed 
hy  Ai'uns  when  meditating  the  death  of  Camilla  {Acn.  11.  790, 
ft  >ieqq.),  Burmann  and  Heyne  might  have  found  a  strong  addi- 
tional argimient  for  the  authenticity  of  this  fine  passage  con- 
cerning Helen.  The  reader  will,  however,  observe  that  the  poet, 
although  he  has  assigned  similar  sentiments  to  his  hero  and  the 
coward  Aruns  while  meditating  similar  acts,  has  been  careful  to 
draw  a  sufiiciently  broad  distinction  between  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  one  and  that  of  the  other.  The  hero  is  immediately 
diverted  from  and  relinquishes  his  hasty  purpose ;  the  coward 
persists  in,  and  coolly  executes,  his  deliberately  formed  plan. 

ExsTiKXissE  .  .  .  MEORUM.  The  repetition  in  a  slightly 
changed  form  of  the  preceding  (vss.  575-6)  exarsere  .  ,  . 
roENAS.     See  Rem.  on  1.  151. 

Merentis. — "Exquisite  pro  (i  merenie^^  Heyne.  "Strafe 
an  der  schuldigen,"  Ladewig.  "  Sumi  merentes  s.  merito 
sumendas,"  Wagn.  {Praest.)  Wagner  is  certainly  wrong  that 
merentis  is  the  accusative ;  Heyne  and  Ladewig  so  far  right 
as  that  MERENTIS  is  the  genitive,  not  however  that  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  meroife,  as  if  Virgil  had  said  "  poenas  sumpsisse  a  me- 
rc/ifc,"  "strafe  an  der  schuldigen."     Merentis  is  the  simple 
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genitive  of  possession  depending  on  poenas,  poenas  meremis, 
exactty  as  verse  576,  scet,eratae  poenas  (according  to  Voss's 
reading)  ;  ''  malorum  poenas ;"  9.  422,  "  poenas  amborum." 
Compare  verse  229  above  :  "  scelus  expendisse  mcrcntem  Lao- 
coonta  fenmt ;''  and,  aptly  quoted  bj  Ladewig,  Val.  Flacc.  2. 
101  : 

''  quoiii-ca  stiuil  ilia  ncfas.  Lomnoque  mercHtl 
exitium  furialc  luovot." 

Aximumque  explesse  iuvabit  ultricis  flammae  et  ci- 
neres  satiasse  meorum. — This  close  juxtaposition  of  a  moral 
flamma  and  a  material  cixeres  has  a  bad  effect,  inasmuch 
as  it  suggests  a  relationshijj  the  farthest  in  the  world  from 
the  author's  thought,  viz.,  that  of  cinders  to  flame.  If  the 
author  perceived  the  unseasonable  suggestion,  he  was  called 
Tipon  to  take  some  pains  to  avoid  it ;  if  he  did  not  perceive 
it,  it  is  another  instance  of  an  inadvertency  respecting  small 
matters,  of  which  his  great  work  affords  but  too  many  examples. 
See  2.  3G0  : 

.     .     .     "  nox  atra  cava  cii'cunivolat  umbra, 
quis  dadcm  illius  noctis,  qids  funcra  f/mdo 
explicet  ? ' ' 

where  "  illius  "  suggests  an  identity  between  "  noctis  "  and  the 

preceding  "nox,"  than  which  nothing  could  be  farther  from 

the  author's  thought,  "  nox  "  being  merely  figurative,  while 

"  noctis  "  is  real,  material  night.     Also  1.  87 :  "  qua  data  porta 

ruunt  .  .  .  totumque  .  .  .  ruiu/t,^'  where  the  same  verb  in  the 

same  person,  number,  and  tense  is  applied  in  a  transitive  sense 

to  the  identical  subject  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  the  line  but 

one  before,  in  an  intransitive — whether  observed  by  the  author 

and  left  uncorrected  as  of  small  importance,  or  not  observed  at 

all,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say. 

CoxFEssA  ])EAM. — Jocularly  imitated  by  Petronius,  p.  143 
fed.  Hadrian.)  :  "  Modo  Bromium,  interdum  Lyaeimi  Euhyum- 
qiie  roy//r.s6''/.*)." 

Ukanta  (vs.  592),  of  aK  grrnt  .^ize  n>i,  i.e.,  >ii  her  full  mag)i!- 
Indc     See  Rem.  on  1.  750. 

ObUUCTA  TUEXTl  MORTALKS  IlEBETAT   VISUS,   thcme  ;  IIU.MIDA 

ciRcuM  CALiGAT,  Variation.     See  liem.  on  1.  550. 
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608-618. 

HIC — ARM  A 


VAE.  LEC'T.  (vs.  616). 

Li.uiiO  II  eV  {y^x-,  Basle  A  and  Munich  10719,  in  the  latter  of  which  it 
occurs  as  a  second  reading  :  it  is  the  only  example  of  a  second  reading 
■which  occurs  in  the  whole  of  the  second  book).  Lijibo  is  also  quoted 
by  HejTie  as  the  second  reading  of  Moret.  Sec.  Ill  l^ervius  ("  alii 
LIJIBO  legunt")  ;  "  Twelve  Years'  Yoj-age,"  18o3  ;  Ladewig,  2nd  ed.  ; 
Haupt ;  Ribb. 

NIMBO  (or  jTYMBo)  I  Pal.,  MciL  II  f v.  Ill  Priuc.  Rom.  1473 : 
Strasb.  1470  (Mentell.)  ;  Yen.  1470,  1471,1472,  141-5,1486;  Milan, 
1475;  Aldus  (1514);  Philippe;  Heyn.  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef . ;  Pott.; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  V.  L.  and  Praest.),  and  all  editors  and  commen- 
tators down  to  Ladewig,  who  adopted  limbo  from  my  "Twelve  Years' 
Yoyage." 

UMBONE  II  eV- 

0  Vat.,  Rom.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


With  this  fine  picture  of  the  gods  giving  their  personal  help 
towards  the  destruction  of  a  city,  compare  the  historical  narra- 
tive, Tacit.  An)).  13.  ^1  :  "  Adiicitur  miraculum,  velut  niunine 
oblatum  ;  nam  cuncta  extra,  tectis  tenus,  sole  illustria  fuere  : 
quod  moenibus  cingebatur,  it  a  repente  atra  mihe  coopertum, 
fulgmibusque  discretum  est,  ut,  quasi  infensantibus  deis,  exitio 
tradi  crederetur." 

Independently  of  the  defence,  of  which  Virgil's  account  of 
the  taking  of  Troy  is  otherwise  capable  (see  Eem.  on  vs.  5),  the 
poet,  calling  in  the  hostile  gods,  and  even  Jupiter  himself,  to  aid 
in  the  taking  and  destruction  of  the  city,  already  (verse  o51) 
deserted  by  its  own  gods,  seems  to  be  invulnerably  armed  against 
the  assaults  of  those  critics,  who,  with  Napoleon  at  their  head 
(see  Eemm.  on  vv,  15  and  299)  insist  that  his  whole  narrative 
unstrategical,  incredible,  impossible. 
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Prima  (vs.  613),  the  priucipal  personage,  the  leader,  the 
mover  of  the  whole  matter,  princeps.  As  Juno,  although 
thus  expressly  stated  to  be  the  leader,  the  mover  of  the  whole 
matter  {i.e.,  of  the  destruction  of  the  city),  is  yet  not  mentioned 
first  in  order,  but  placed  in  the  middle  between  Neptune  and 
Pallas,  so  Machaon  (vs.  263),  also  stated  to  be  the  "primus," 
the  mover  of  the  whole  matter,  the  principal  actor,  or  taking  the 
principal  part  among  those  enclosed  in  the  wooden  horse,  is  not 
mentioned  first  in  order,  but  seventh,  or  nearly  last.  The  same 
term  prima,  in  the  same  sense  and  in  a  very  similar  connexion, 
is  applied  to  the  same  Juno,  Acn.  1.  27 : 

.     .     .     '■  veterisque  memor  Satiirnia  belli, 
prima  quod  ad  Troiam  pro  caris  gesserat  Argis." 

Ferro  accixcta. — Xot,  literally,  (jiH  in't/i  a  sivord,  having  a 
sword  at  her  side  ("  imigilrtet  mit  stahl,"  Voss),  which  had  been 
much  too  tame,  too  unbellicose  a  picture  for  the  occasion,  but — 
according  to  the  secondary  signification  of  the  word  accinctus 
— eqnijyped  with  a  sword,  armed  with  a  sword,  or,  as  we  say,  sword 
in  hand.     Compare  9.  74  : 

"  atque  oinnis  facibus  pubes  accingitii.r  atris" 

[not,  surely,  with  torches  girded  on,  but  armed  witJi  torches,  torches 
in  hand'].     See  also  6.  570  (where  see  Rem.)  : 

'•  continuo  sontcs  ultrix  accinda  flagello 
Tisiphone  quatit  insiiltans ' ' 

[not  sui'ely  with  a  whip  in  her  girdle,  but  armed  with  a  whip,  whip 
in  hand].  Compare  also  the  similar  use  of  succinctus  in  con- 
junction with  faces  by  Prudentius,  Psychom.  1^2 : 

"  quam  [Pudicitiaiii]  patrias  succincfa  faces  Sodomita  Libido 
aggieditiir,  piceanique  ardenti  sulphure  pinum 
ingerit  in  faciem,  pudibundaque  lumina  flammis 
appetit,  et  tetro  tentat  suffunderc  fumo  " 

[not,  surely,  undcrgirt  with  torches,  but  equipped  with  torches,  ready 
for  action  with  torches].  And  see  the  Conunent.  in  libros  Ecguni 
falsa  S.Eucherio  ascript.  lib.  4  (DelaBigne,  5.  905)  :  "Cuius  teme- 

ritatem  arrogantiae  modesto  sermoue  compescens  rex  JtNrael  ait : 

HE.NKY,  AE.\Ell>£.i,   VOL.  II.  If) 
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'Dieite  ei,  ue  glorietiu'  acciiidus,  aeqiie  ut  discinctus.^  Aliud 
est  autem  accindiis,  aliud  discindus,  aliud  non  accindus.  Accinc- 
fus  namque  est  qui  cingulo  circumdatus  incedit :  dimndus  qui 
cingulum  nuper  deposuit,  verbi  gratia,  vel  balneum  intraturus, 
vel  lectum  ascensurus,  vel  alteram  tunicam  forte  induturus :  non 
acdndus,  qui,  nuper  tunica  indutus,  necdum  se  addita  zonae  cir- 
cumpositione  munivit.  Sic  ergo  et  in  expeditione  castrensi  qui 
positus  est  recte  accindus  nominatui',  i.e.,  armis  indutus;  qui 
pugna  confecta  \ictor  domum  rediit  iiu'e  discindus  vocatur,  quia 
nimirum  depositis  armis  optatae  pacis  otium  gerit;  qui  vero  nec- 
dum pugnare,  neque  se  ad  certamen  parare  iam  eoeperat,  merito 
non  accindus  esse  dicitiu".  Ait  ergo  rex  Israel  regi  Syriae  glori- 
anti  quasi  iam  cepisset  Samariam,  quam  obsidere  eoeperat,  '  Ne 
glorietur  accindus  aeque  ut  discindus  .•'  ac  'si  aperte  dicat,  'Noli 
gloriari  quasi  iam  victor  bellici  discriminis,  qui  adhuc  in  acie 
positus,  quem  victoria  sequatur,  ignoras.' " 

These  arguments  are,  as  I  think,  sufficiently  strong  and  de- 
cisive. The  very  pictui-e,  however,  found  by  Yoss  in  our  text 
is  actually  presented  by  Silius,  9.  296  : 

"  contra  cintta  latus  ferro  vSaturuia  luno," 

where,  asAen.  11.  ^89:  "  laterique  accinxerat  ensem,"  the  addi- 
tion of  "  latus  "  fixes  the  meaning  to  be,  not  armed  /rif/i,  but 
(jirt  u-ifh.     See  Eem.  on  "  succinctam  pharetra,"  1.  327. 

Arces  PALLAS  iNSEDiT. — It  is  with  peculiar  propriety  that 
Pallas  is  represented  as  taking  possession  of  the  arx,  the  arx 
having  been  her  invention,  and  always  (not  alone  at  Troy,  but 
elsewhere)  her  selected  abode.     Compare  JEd.  2.  61  : 

.     .     .     "  Palla?,  quas  coudidlt  fl/YT.v, 
ijisa  colat." 

Claud,  dc  Rapt.  Pros.  2.  10  : 

"  et  Pandionias  quae  cuspide  protegit  arccsJ* 

CatuU.  64.  8  : 

"  diva  .  .  .  retinens  in  smnmis  urbibirs  nrccs.''^ 
REsriCE.— Not  merely  iool;,  or   see,   but  look  behind  thee: 
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ASPICE  (vs.  604),  look  here  before  thee;  respice,  look  there  heJihid 
thee.     Compare  Tibull.  2.  5.  21  : 

.     .     .     ' '  cum  maestiis  ab  alto 
Ilion  ardentes  rts^tcere^que  deos." 

Observe  also  the  effective  position  of  the  word  immediately 
before  the  object  to  which  it  points,  pallas  ;  and  immediately 
after  the  words  exciting  expectation,  iam  summas  arces  tei- 
TO^'IA.     See  Eem.  on  verse  203. 

Limbo  effulgens  et  gorgoxe  saeva. — I  have  myself  per- 
sonally examined  only  five  MSS.  with  respect  to  this  passage, 
viz.,  the  oldest  Grndian  (No.  70),  the  two  Leipzig,  the  Dresden, 
and  No.  113  (Eudlicher's  Catal.)  in  the  royal  Library  of  Vienna, 
but  in  the  whole  five  I  have  found  ^'IMBo,  which  (see  Foggini) 
is  also  the  reading  of  the  !Medicean,  and  has  been  adopted  with- 
out hesitation  or  exception,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  all  the  editors 
and  commentators.  The  explanation  which  the  elder  commen- 
tators have  given  us  of  this  word  is  halo  ("  nube  divina,"  Servius, 
La  Cerda),  against  which  the  objection  of  Forbiger,  "hie  voc. 
nimbi  significatus  non  nisi  cadentis  Latinitatis,"  seems  to  me  to 
be  conclusive.  The  more  modern  explanation  of  the  word  is  that 
adopted  byHeyne  from  Pomponius  Sabinus  :  "nubes  obscui'a  qua 
ilia  cingitur ;"  the  effulgence  of  such  obscure  "  nubes "  being 
ascribed  by  Heyne  to  its  reflexion  of  Pallas's  aegis  ("fulgentem 
aegidem  tenet,  a  qua  relucet  nimbus"),  and  by  Wagner  to  its 
reflexion  of  the  flames  of  the  burning  city  ("  nimbus  igitiu'  ille, 
quem  ut  iratae  deae  atrum  fuisse  consentaneum  est,  fulgebat  et 
rutilabat  ab  incendii  flammis"),  an  interpretation  which  has 
been  adopted  and  approved  of  by  Forbiger. 

I  object,  (1),  that  nimbus  is  never  "  nubes,"  but  always 
that  combination  of  darkness,  heavy  rain  (or  hail),  wind,  thunder 
and  lightning,  called  in  Germany  geicitter,  and  in  Italy  tempo- 
rale,  but  for  which  the  English  language  possesses  no  more 
appropriate  appellation  than  t/iunder'Sforii/.  See  Aen.  5.  317 : 
"effusi  nimbo  similes"  [^j^oared  out,  surely  not  like  a  cloud,  but 
like  a  thunder-storm,  a  sudden  shower  of  heavy  rain~\.  A.en.  2. 113 : 

.    .     .     "  toto  souuerunt  acthcrc  nimbi," 

19* 
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[uot,  clouds  resounded  over  the  whole  ski/,  but  thiotder-stoniis  re- 
sounded].    Aen.  If.  IGl  : 

.     .    .     "  insequitur  comiuixta  grandiuc  iiiuibiis" 

[uot,  a  cloud  mixed  with  hail,  or  a  hail  cloud,  follows,  liut  a  hail- 
stonii,  a  shourr  of  hail,  follows].     Aen.  Ij..  120 : 

"  ])is  ego  uiaTanteiu  couimixta  a;randiiie  nUiibiDti 


desiiper  infumlam  " 

[uot,  /  will  pour  a  cloud  mixed  with  hail  on  them,  but  a  hailstorm 
on  them'].  (!8),  that  there  appears  no  reason,  and  no  reason  has 
been  assigned,  why  Pallas  should  have  a  nimbus  (whether 
understood  to  mean  a  cloud,  or  a  storm)  about  her  on  this  occa- 
sion. Such  appendage  had  been  equally  useless,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  inspiring  terror,  or  for  the  purpose  of  concealment, 
she  being  (in  common  with  the  other  gods  introduced  on  the 
occasion,  and  who,  it  will  be  observed,  had  no  nimbi)  invisible 
to  all  human  eyes  except  those  of  Aeneas  alone,  from  which 
Venus  had  miraculously  taken  away  omnem  nubem  quae  mor- 
TALES  HEBETAT  visus,  and  SO  rendered  them  able  to  see  the 
invisible.  Aiid,  (3),  that  Pallas  could  not  correctly  be  repre- 
sented as  EFFULGENs  NiMBo,  whether  the  word  be  understood  to 
mean  (according  to  Heyne's  erroneous  definition  of  it)  "  nubes 
obscura,"  or  (according  to  that  which  I  have  shown  is  its  only 
true  interpretation)  <jewitter,  temporale,  thunder-shower,  thunder- 
storm, unless  we  admit  the  propriety  of  the  expression  (in  the 
former  case)  effulgent  with  darkness,  and  (in  the  latter)  effulgent 
with  the  obscure  cloak  in  which  gods  were  used  sometimes  for 
particular  purposes  to  wrap  themselves  up,  and  hide  themselves 
from  observation,  as  Aen.  12.  ^16  : 

.     .     .     "  Veuus,  vhciiro  faciem  circumdata  nlmbo.''^ 

Ibid.  10.  63 U  : 

.     .    .     "  agens  hiemem,  «u»io  succincta  per  aiu'as." 

Despairing,  therefore,  of  obtaining  any  good  sense  from  the 
reading  nimbo,  I  look  for  a  different  reading,  and  being  in- 
formed by  Sorvius  that  "alii  limho  legunt,  ut  {Aen.  I^.  131)  : 
'  Sidouiam  picto  chlamydem  circumdata  limbo  ; ' "  and  finding 
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that  information  confirmed  by  Heyne  ("  limbo,  Morci.  Sec.  pro 
var,  leet."),  I  adopt  limbo,  and  thus  at  once  obtain,  not  merely 
an  intelligible,  but  an  admirable,  sense — Pal/as  effulgent,  neither 
with  a  dark  cloud  illuminated  by  her  aegis  or  by  flames  of  the 
burning  city,  nor  with  a  dark  thimderstorm,  but  with  her  limb  us 
or  i/isfifn,  and  her  gorgon.  Pallas  is  said  to  be  effulgent  with  the 
"  limbus,"  this  part  being  the  most  splendid  of  the  whole  female 
dress;  see  the  "limbus"  of  Dido,  quoted  by  Servius  above,  and 
especially  the  "  limbus  "  of  the  dress  put  by  Thetis  (Stat.  Achill. 
1.  3r25)  on  Achilles  when  she  disguised  him  as  a  female  for  the 
com't  of  Lycomedes  : 

"  aspicit  ambigunm  genitrix,  cogitque  volentem, 
innectitqiie  sinus  ;  tunc  colla  rigentia  mollit, 
summittitque  graves  humeros,  et  fortia  laxat 
brachia,  et  impexos  certo  domat  ordine  crines, 
ac  sua  dileeta  cer\'ice  monilia  transfert, 
et  picturato  cohibet  vestigia  limbo, ^^ 

where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  female  di'ess  of  Achilles 
is  placed  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  by  the  "  monilia  "  (repre- 
senting the  upper  part)  and  the  embroidered  "  limbus  "  (repre- 
senting the  lower),  just  as  in  our  text  the  whole  costume  of 
Pallas  is  represented  by  the  (effulgent)  gorgon  above  and  the 
effulgent  "  limbus  "  below. 

If  it  was  proper  for  Statins  thus  to  put  forward  the  "  monilia  " 
and  "limbus"  as  representatives  of  the  whole  of  Achilles'  petti- 
coats, it  was  still  more  proper  for  Virgil  to  use  a  similar  repre- 
sentation in  the  case  of  Pallas,  that  goddess  being  remarkable 
for  wearing  ("  pace  deao  dictum  sit !")  petticoats  so  long  as  to 
acquire  the  appellation  of  talares,  i.e.,  of  coming  down  quite 
to  her  heels.     See  almost  all  her  numerous  statues. 

Neither  do  I  require  to  point  out  to  the  reader  the  necessity 
there  was  that  Pallas,  although  invisible  to  all  human  eyes, 
should  yet  wear  clotlies,  or  the  propriety  with  which  those 
clothes,  when  she  is  rendered  visible  to  Aeneas,  are  described 
to  have  been  of  a  splendour  S)iitable  to  the  goddess  (see  below), 
and  to  the  attitude  in  wliicli  she  is  represented,  viz.,  that  of 
standing  mistress  of  tlie  conquered  citadel. 
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Similar  to  the  effulgence  of  Pallas's  "  limbus  "  in  our  text 
is  tliat  of  her  pal  la  in  Claudian,  de  Hapt.  Pros.  2.  25  : 

.     .     .     "  tantum  stridentia  colla 
Gorgonos  ohtentn  paNae  f/dflentis  inumbrat ;" 

and  elsewhere  I  find  a  similar  effulgence  ascribed  to  other  parts 
of  the  goddess's  equipment.  Thus  (Claudian,  dc  Rapt.  Pros. 
2.  226)  her  spear  is  so  liright  as  to  illuminate  the  chariot  of  Dis  : 

.     .     .     "  libratuv  in  ictiim 
fraxinus,  et  nigros  ilhim'mat  obvia  ciiniis;" 

her  chariot  (Auson.  Porioch.  17.  Odi/ss.)  casts  a  red  light  over 
the  sky  : 

'■  iain  caelum  roseis  rutilat  Tritonia  bigis  ;" 

and  (Claud.  Gigant.  01)  a  similar  light  is  cast  by  her  gorgon  : 

.     .     .     "  Tritonia  virgo 
prosilit,  ostendens  rittila  cum  gorgone  pectiif?." 

To  LIMRO  EFFULGENS  ET  GORGONE  SAEYA  thuS  imdcrstood  aS 

descriptive  of  the  splendour  of  the  goddess's  dress,  we  have  an 
exact  parallel  in  Aen.  5.  132  : 

.     .     .     "  ipsiqiie  in  puppibus  aui'O 
ductores  longe  effulgent  ostroqne  decoii." 

It  would  appear  from  the  very  ancient  and  remarkable  statue  of 
Minerva  Polias,  now  in  the  Augusteum  of  Dresden,  that  the 
battle  of  the  Giants  described  by  Emipides  {Hecuh.  ^66),  and 
by  the  author  of  Ciris  (vs.  29),  as  embroidered  on  the  peplum 
of  Pallas,  was  not  spread  over  the  whole  peplum,  but  confined 
to  a  clavus  (limbus?),  stripe,  or  border,  represented  on  the 
statue  as  descending  down  the  front  of  the  person  from  the 
waist  to  the  feet.  For  a  view  of  this  very  striking  statue,  as 
well  as  for  a  separate  view  and  description  of  the  clavus, 
stripe,  or  border,  descending  down  the  front  of  its  peplum,  see 
Becker,  August.  Dresd.  tabb.  9  and  10.  Miiller  [Minerva  Polias, 
p.  26)  informs  us,  if  I  understand  him  right,  that  there  is  a 
similar  band,  or  stripe,  on  the  pepla  of  all  the  very  ancient 
statues  of  the  Minerva  Polias  :  "  Insignis  maxime  darns  quidam 
sive  limes  ceteris  aliquanto  latior  de  medio  corpore  decurrens, 
qui  etiam  apud  poj^ulos  Asiae  maxime  decorus  habebatur." 
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Saeya  is  predicated  not  (according  to  Servius's  second  inter- 
pretation) of  Pallas,  but  (according  to  his  first  interpretation)  of 
the  gorgon  :  fint,  because  the  picture  is  thus  more  concentrated ; 
secondly^  because  saeva  (the  Greek  Ssivj])  is  precisely  the  term 
applied  to  the  gorgon  both  by  Hesiod,  Scut.  HercuL  ^r^S : 

vav  Se  iJ.eTa<ppfi'ov  nx^  Kapr]  Setvoio  TreXoipou 
yopyovs, 

and  Homer,  //.  5.  7 'a  : 

ev  Se  Tf  yopynT)  Ke<pa\ij  Suvoio  inXtiipov 
Seii'T;  T6  CfxepZvr]  re,  Aioy  Tepas  atyioxo'o  • 

and,  t/iii'dl//,  because  to  apply  to  Pallas,  in  the  positive  degree 
only,  the  very  term  which  had  just  (vers.  612)  been  applied  to 
Juno  in  the  superlative  degree,  had  been  an  anti-climax  of  the 
worst  kind. 

Despairing  to  make  any  tolerable  sense  out  of  the  received 
reading,  I  take  the  hint  from  Servius  :  "  alii  limbo  legunt,"  and 
read  limbo,  PaUas  is  effulgent,  neither  with  a  "  nubes  divina" 
(Servius),  for  there  is  no  instance  of  nimbus  used  in  that  sense 
either  by  Yirgil  or  any  of  Yii-gil's  cotemporaries,  nor  "s\ith  a 
dfo-k  thundershower  ("  repentinae  pluviae,"  Pomp.  Sabin.,  Germ. 
(jen-itfrr,  Ital.  fcmpora/r),  the  only  sense  in  which  nimbus  ever 
occm-s  in  Yii'gil,  but  she  is  effulgent  with  her  "  limbus,"  /.  c, 
with  the  broad  border  of  her  peplum  on  which  was  depicted 
the  battle  of  the  Giants.  See,  in  addition  to  the  authors  quoted 
three  paragraphs  back,  in  Buonarotti  {Osserr.  sopra  alcunifnoti- 
menti  di  vast  antic/ii,  p.  78),  a  figure  of  PaUas  in  which  the 
limbus  of  the  p  e  pi  u  m  occupies  nearly  the  lower  half  of  it .  With 
such  "  lirabus,"  either  taken  literally  or  as  representing  the 
whole  female  skirt  or  petticoat,  Pallas  is  refulgent.  Compare 
(«),  Stat.  AchilL  1.  325,  where  the  whole  female  dress  is  thus 
represented  by  its  most  conspicuous  and  striking  parts,  the 
monilia  above,  and  the  embroidered  limbus  below.  (l>),Stat. 
TJifh.  6.  360,  where  Apollo  Musagetes  is  described  as  put- 
ting off  (as  soon  as  he  had  done  playing  on  the  lyre)  the 
embroidered  limbus,  i.r.,  the  gown  with  embroidered  border, 
which  he  had  worn  yvh^]o  plnyiug.      {€*],    especial!}'  Trebell. 
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Pollio,  Triginta  Tyronni,  30,  where  Zenobia  appears  before  the 
assembly  wearing  a  helmet  and  purple  limbus  :  "Ad  condones 
galeata  processit  cum  lintho  purpureo,  gemmis  dependentibus 
jier  ultimam  fimbriam"  [a  flounced  purple  skirt  or  petticoat]. 
{it),  Ibid.  lU  •'  "  Eousque  tit  tunicae,  et  limbi,  et  paenulae 
matronales  in  familia  eius  hodieque  sint,  quae  Alexandri  effi- 
giem  de  liciis  variantibus  monstrent,"  where  also  "  limbi"  can 
be  nothing  else  than  female  skirts  or  petticoats,  (e),  Apollon. 
Ehod.  4.  940  : 

oi/Ti/c'    ttvacrxofJ-evat  AfVKOis  eirt  yowaffi  irf^as. 

And  (jT)?  Nonius  :  "  Umhus,  muliebre  vestimentum  quod  pur- 
puram  in  imo  liabet." 

The  connection  of  "limbus"  in  either  sense  with  effulgens 
is  not  only  appropriate,  but  according  to  Yirgil's  usual  practice 
of  representing  his  characters  as  effulgent  with  splendid  dress, 
as  5.  132  ;  10.  539  ;  11.  489.  Nor  is  the  splendid  "limbus" 
inappropriately  joined  as  an  object  of  terror  with  the  gorgon, 
for  see  Prudent,  contra  Syinm.  2.  573 : 

' '  nullane  tiistificis  Tritonia  noctiia  Chan-is 
advolitans  praesto  esse  deam  praenuntia  Crasso 
prodidit  ?  aiit  Paphiam  niveae  vexere  columbae, 
cuius  inauratum  tremcret  geiis  Persica  limbum  ?  "* 

where  "limbum"  is  Venus's  cestus — ^limbus  being,  as  I  may 
here  incidentally  observe,  primarily  any  broad  strijje  (see  Varro, 
fragm. :  "  mundus  domus  est  .  .  .  maxima  rerum,  quam  quin- 
que  altitonae  .  .  .  fragmine  zonae  cingunt,  .  .  .  per  quam  limbus 
.  .  .  pictus  bis  sex  .  .  .  signis  stellimicantibus  altus,  ...  in  obli- 
quo  aethere,  lunae  .  .  .  bigas  solisque  receptat"),  and  only 
secondarily,  and  inasmuch  as  the  border  of  a  garment  was 
usually  ornamented  and  completed  by  a  broad  sewed-on  stripe, 
the  border  of  a  garment. 

Limbo  effulgent. — Pallas  is  always  effulgent.  Her  pall  a 
is  fulgens,  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  2.  25;  her  spear  illuminates 


*  "  Nimbum"  has  here  in  some  editions  taken  the  place  of  "limbum." 
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the  whole  chariot  of  Dis,  ibid.  2.  226 ;  her  chariot  casts  a  red 
light  over  the  sky,  Auson.  Perioch.  17.  Odt/ss. ;  her  gorgon  casts 
a  red  light,  Claud.  Gigant.  91 ;  and  she  comes  Trafi^aivovaa, 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  4.  1309,  out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter. 

Effulgens. — So  usually,  properly,  and  even  specially,  is 
effulgence  attributed  to  dress  or  equipment,  that  examples  are 
not  wanting  of  the  single  word  effulgere  used  to  signify  cjful- 
gent  in  dresf.     Compare  Claud.  6.  Cons.  Honor.  51^.3  : 

"  omne,  Palatino  quod  pons  a  colle  recedit 
Mulvius,  et  quantum  licuit  consurgere  textis, 
una  replet  txirbae  faeies  :  undare  videres 
inm  viris,  altas  effulgere  matribus  aedes." 

By  a  similar  substitution  of  n  for  /,  most  of  the  MSS.  of  Statins 
read  "  nymphas  "  instead  of  "  lymphas,"  Sih\  1.  3.  3^  (of  the 
villa  of  Vopiscus)  : 

' '  quid  primum  mediumve  canani ;  quo  fine  quiescara  ? 
auratasne  trabes,  an  Mauros  undique  postes, 
an  picturata  lucentia  marmora  vena 
mirer,  an  emissas  per  cnncta  cubilia  lymphas  V 


621-631. 

DIXERAT — RUINAIM 


Spissts  xoctis  se  coxdidit  umbris. — Peerlkamp objects:  "clara 
iN'CENDiA  obstant."  Those  who  make  such  objections  require 
more  than  is  to  be  obtained  from  any  poet.  You  must  wink,  or 
you  cannot  read,  much  less  enjoy,  poetry.  The  spectator  in  the 
theatre  sits  looking  on,  delighted  at  the  performance,  and  shuts 
liis  eyes  to  the  incongruities.  If  he  does  not,  good-bye  to  the 
deliglit.  The  objection  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  Peerlkamp's 
objections,  which  require  nothing  less  than  the  recasting  of  every 
line  of  the  Aondd.,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  style  mathe- 
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matieally  correct,  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  reducing  it 
from  poetry  to  prose,  of  substituting  the  common,  vulgar,  every- 
day light,  for  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  spectrum.  See  Eem.  on 
"  ignes  iugales,"  7.  320. 

NuMiNA  MAG?s'A  DEUM. — "  Numcn  "  is  taken  here  not  as  at 
] .  12,  in  its  primary  sense  of  will  or  pleasure,  but  in  its  second- 
ary sense,  viz.,  of  the  person  of  whom  that  will  or  pleasure  is 
an  attribute,  exactly  as  in  our  expression :  "  the  King's  most 
excellent  Majesty,"  meaning  the  most  excellent  and  majestic 
king.  NuMiNA  MAGNA  UEUM  therefore  (literally  and  primarily 
the  gods'  great  u-ills)  is  here  equivalent  to  t/te  great  willing  and 
commanding  gods.     See  Rem.  on  "  numine,"  1.  12. 

TuM  YERO  .  .  .  TROiA. — Compare  Pind.  0/.  11.  o^: 

Ktti  fxiv  ^ivaTfaras 
EiTftwv  jSacriAeus  oiriOev 

ov  TToWov  iSe  iraTpiSa  TToKvKTfavou  vrro  ffTepew  Trvpi 
TrKayuLS  Tf  cndapov~0advv  eis  oxcroy  mas 
t^oLffav  fav  TToXiv. 

The  manifest  allusion  to  the  original  building  of  Troy,  at  the 
very  moment  of  its  overthrow,  had  been  happier  if  it  had  not 
been  forestalled  by  representation  of  Neptune  himself  engaged 
in  overthrowing  it,  verse  610.  The  expression  is  repeated  in  a 
similar  context  and  similarly  constructed,  almost  identical,  verse, 
3.2: 

.     .     .     "  ceciditque  superLum 
Ilium,  et  omnis  hnmo  fumat  Neptunia  Troia," 

where  the  allusion  to  the  builder  of  Troy  is  happier,  the  pic- 
ture of  the  same  builder  engaged  in  its  overthrow  being  there 
less  fresh  in  the  recollection. 

MiNATiJR. — Servius  seems  to  be  in  the  same  doubt  here  as 
at  1.  166,  and  2.  240,  whether  "minari"  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
primary  or  secondary  sense :  "minatur,  aut  eminet  aut  move- 
tur,"  where  by  "  movetur  "  can  only  be  meant  threatens  to  fall 
("  Oader'  minaccia,"  Alfieri).  That  the  former  is  meant,  I  have 
as  little  doubt  here  as  on  the  two  former  occasions,  and,  as  on 
tliose  occasions,  interpret  the  word  :  ton-ers,  holds  its  head  high  ; 
an.  interpretation  which  has  at  least  these  two  great  advantages 
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over  its  rival ;  first,  that  it  is  as  entirely  in  conformity  with  the 
use  of  the  term  on  both,  especially  on  the  first  of  those  two 
former  "occasions,  as  the  rival  interpretation  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  to  a  tree  immediately 
toppling  over  when  the  axe  is  laid  to  its  root  that  plus  Aeneas 
should  compare  the  beleaguered  city,  iut  to  a  tree  which  con- 
tinues to  hold  its  head  high  and  fearless  (usque  minatur)  even 
while  the  axe  is  being  laid  to  its  root.  See  Rem.  on  1.  166  ; 
2.240;  4.  88;  8.  668. 

Tremefacta  comam  coxcusso  vertice  ]N'utat,  nods  icith  her 
lonfy  head,  viz.,  as  a  warrior  with  his  crested  and  plumed  helmet. 
Compare  9.  677  : 

"  ipsi  intus  dexti'a  ac  laeva  pro  tiirribus  adstant 
armati  ferro,  et  cristis  capita  alta  corusci : 
quales  aeriae  Hquentia  flumina  circum, 
sive  Padi  ripis,  Athesim  seu  propter  amoenum, 
consurgunt  gemmae  quercus,  intonsaque  caelo 
attollunt  capita,  et  snhlimi  vfrtice  nuiunt." 

Coxgemuit. — Not  merely  groaned,  but  groaned  londJij  ;  as  it 
were  tiith  all  its  force  colkcted  into  one  last  effort.  See  Rem.  on 
vs.  52  ;  6.  634. 

Avuusa. — "  Evulsa,"  Ruaeus. 

.     .     .     "  und  sclimetterad,  den  hbhn  entrottet,  hinabkrarJity 

Voss. 
.     .     .     "  6  dal  suo  giogo  al  fine 

0  con  parte  del  giogo  «i  diveglie, 

0  si  scoscende."  Caro. 

No,  but  avulsa,  traxit  ruixam  iugis,  i.e.,  "  ibi,  in  iugis :" 
torn  axcay  with  ropes  from  the  stump  where  the  axe  had  nearly  {hut 
not  entirely)  cut  it  through,  fell  there  on  the  mountain.  Avulsa, 
seiz.,  funibus.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  8.  77U  : 

,     .     .     "  labefactaque  tandem 
ictibns  innumeris,  adductaque /wwtiiw  arbor 

corruit,  et  mnltam  prostravit  pondere  silvam." 

Thus  the  cadence — cracked,  broken  and  limping,  if  the  struc- 
ture be 

CONGEMVIT,   TRAXITQIB,   IUGIS  AVILSA,  RVINAM  — 
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becomes  fluent  and  sonorous : 

COXGEMUIT,  TRAXITQUE  lUGIS,  AVULSA,  RUINAM  ; 

the  ictus  falling  full  upon  vul. 


632-633. 

DESCENDO  AC  DUCENTE  DEO  FLAMMAM  INTER  ET  HOSTES 
EXPEDIOR 


FJE.  LECT. 

DEA  I  Ver.  DUCENTEDEA  (DEO  a  m.  sec.  su2)erscr).  II  cod.  Canon. 
(Butler).  Ill  "  Legitur  et  deo  .  .  .  Qui  legunt  J)BOfat^ml  volunt  dic- 
tum .  .  .  Qui  vero  legunt  dea  7natri  adtribuunt  Aeneae  liberationem," 
Schol.  Veron.  (Keil's  ed.,  p.  88,  1.  29). 

DEO  III  Servius  ;  "  ducente  deo,  non  dea,"  Macrob.  Sat.  3.  8;  P.Manut. ; 
D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakefield  ;  Heyne ;  Voss ;  "Wagn. 
[Praest.) ;  Ladewig, 

0  Vat.,  Rom.,  St.  Gall. 


Desceimdo. — Whence  ?  If  from  the  roof,  he  has  been  able  from 
the  roof  not  only  to  see  Helen  where  she  was  hid  in  the  interior 
of  the  temple  of  Vesta  (limina  vestae  servantem  ;  secreta 

TN  SEDE    LATENTEM  ;    ABDIDERAT    SESE  ;    ARIS    SEDEBAT),    but   to 

rush  on  her  with  his  sword — "  talta  iactabam  et  furiata 

MENTE  FEREBAR  .  .  .  ALMA  PARENS  .  .  .  DEXTRA  PREHENSUM 

coNTiNUiT."  If  from  the  arx  why  has  there  been  no  mention 
of  his  previous  descent  from  the  roof  ?  In  either  case  the  diffi- 
culty is  so  great  that  I  am  fain  to  think  that  the  original  sequence 
1ms  been 

AD  TEKRAM  MISERE  AUT  IGNIBUS  AEORA  DEDERE 
TUM  VERO  OMNE  MIHI  VISUM  CONSIDERE   IN  IGNES, 

a  sequence  affording  this  most  natural  connection  of  thought : — 
"  I  look  about ;  I  find  myself  alone.     My  companions  have  all 
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perished,  and  so  at  last  I  lose  hope,  give  up  everj^hing  for  lost, 
and,  descending  from  the  roof  from  whence  I  have  seen  the  city 
burning  and  the  king  killed,  return  home  in  order  if  possible  to 
carry  my  father  safe  out  of  the  city."  Nothing  can  be  better 
than  this  connexion  of  thought  and  this  position  of  Aeneas's 
descent  from  the  roof.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be 
v^rorse  than  the  connexion  of  thought : — "  I  am  left  alone,  Troy 
has  been  burnt,  my  companions  have  perished  in  the  flames  ;  I 
spy  Helen  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  am  prevented  from  kill- 
ing her  only  by  the  intervention  of  my  mother,  who  reproves 
me,  and  shows  me  the  divinities  personally  occupied  in  over- 
throwing the  city.  Then  and  only  then  do  I  give  up  hope  and 
descend ;"  as,  in  like  manner,  nothing  can  be  worse  than  this 
position  of  descenjjo,  whether  we  consider  the  descent  to  be  from 
the  roof,  in  which  case  Aeneas  has  seen  Helen  from  the  roof, 
and  had  the  interview  with  his  mother  on  the  roof,  or  whether 
we  consider  the  descent  to  be  from  the  arx,  in  which  case  we 
have  no  account  either  of  Aeneas's  descent  from  the  roof,  or  of 
his  feelings  on  finding  himself  alone  on  the  roof  after  all  his 
companions  have  perished — hear  absolutely  nothing  of  him, 
either  of  his  thoughts  or  of  his  doings,  from  the  time  he  finds 
himself  alone  on  the  roof  till  the  time  he  is  rushing  on  Helen 
hid  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  Still  fiu'ther,  in  this  connexion  of 
thought  and  this  position  of  uescendo,  we  have  (1),  Aeneas  re- 
minded by  Venus  (verse  596  : 

-NON"  PKIUS  ASPICIES  UMI  iESSl'M  AETATE  PARENTEM 
LKiVEKIS  ANCHISEN  ?  SUPEUET  COXIUXXE  CREUSA 
ASCANIUSaiE  PUEK  ?) 

of  that  which  had  occurred  to  himself  before  Venus  made  her 
appearance  (verse  OGO  : 

.  .  .  SUBUT  CARt  GENITORIS  IxMAGO 
fT  REGEM  AEQl AEVIM  CRUDELI  VULNERE  VIDI 
VITAM  EXHALANTEM  ;  SUKIIT  DESEllTA  CREUSA, 
ET  DIREPTA  DOMUS,  ET  PAKVI  CASUS  lULI. 

(^),  we  have  the  comparison  ac  veluti  .  .  .  kuixam — unexcep- 
tionable if  coming  in  immediate  sequence  after 

AD  TEKKAM  MISEISE  All  IGMJUs  AEORA  DEDEKE — 
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liable  to  have  this  strong  exception  taken  to  it,  viz.,  that  it  forces 
on  us  an  inevitable  mental  juxtaposition  of  the  agents  engaged 
in  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  xumixa  magna  deum,  and  the 
agents  engaged  in  felling  the  tree,  the  agricolae,  nay  of  the 
instruments  used,  the  "bipennes"  of  the  one  party  and  the 
"  tridens "  of  the  other,  even  of  the  grammatical  pendants 
EMOTA  and  accisam,  eruit  and  eruere  instant.  And  (3), 
we  have  ueo  the  general  term  for  divinity,  and  the  very  term 
which  had  rightly  had  a  place  in  the  sequence  of  thought  in 
which  no  particidar  duty  is  introduced ;  we  have,  I  say,  this  gene- 
ral term  used  in  a  sequence  in  which  a  particular  duty  has  been 
introduced  in  so  pointed  a  manner  that  the  reader  remains 
doubtful  in  which  way  to  extricate  himself  from  the  ambi- 
guity, whether  by  assuming  that  the  particular  divinity  is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  general  term,  or  by  finding  Yirgil  guilty  of 
ascribing  to  divinity  in  general  what  the  whole  context,  with  the 
exception  of  this  single  word,  compels  the  reader  to  ascribe  to 
the  particular  divinity  so  prominently  placed  before  him  at  the 
very  moment.  For  all  these  reasons  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  the  original  sequence  of  thought  has  been  from 

AD  TEKRAM  MISEllE  AUT  IGMULS  AEGKA  DEDERE 

to 

TUM  VERO  OMNE  MIHI  VISUM  CONSIDEKE  IX  IGXES, 

that  the  in  itself  beautiful  and  truly  Virgilian  picture  of  Venus, 
Helen,  and  the  deities  inimical  to  Troy,  has  been  an  after- 
thought, not  well  dove-tailed  in,  and  that  this  after-thought,  if 
actually  and  in  point  of  fact  expunged  by  Tucca  and  Yarius, 
was  so  expunged  not  at  all  on  account  of  the  unmanliness  of 
Aeneas's  intended  onslaught  on  Helen,  but  altogether  as  an 
after- thought,  which,  however  beautiful  in  itself,  was  so 
awkwardly  filled  in  as  rather  to  be  an  eyesore  than  an  orna- 
ment. 
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644. 

SIC  O  SIC  POSITUM  AFFATI  DISCEDITE  CORPUS 


"  Mortuum  se  effingit,  componitque,  ac  si  efferendus  esset  ad 
tumulum,"  La  Cerda.  "  Dieses  ziireclitlegen  der  glieder  und 
haende  in  gestreckte  lage  gelioert  zu  deu  lieiligen  letzten  pflich- 
ten  der  verwandten  .  .  .  Dass  Aiieliises  es  liier  selbst  thut,  zeigt 
das  freiwillige  und  feste  seines  entschlusses,"  Thiel.  *'  Der  zum 
sterben  entschlossene  Anchises  hat  sicli  selbst  schon  die  lag-e 
eines  verstorbenen  gegeben,"  Ladewig.  "  Sicpositus  (ut  4.  681) 
quemadmodiim  moiiui  soleut,  rectus  extentusque,  Emip.  Hipp. 
786  :  opQdiauT  iKTtivavTig  aQXiov  vi.Kvv,''  Wagner  (1861). 

So  Anchises  stretches  liimself  out  stark  and  stiff  and  straight 
as  if  he  were  a  laid-out  corpse  !  A  very  pretty  picture,  indeed, 
especially  as  it  is  of  a  man  who,  while  he  thus  stretches  himself 
out  stark  and  stiff  and  straight  as  if  he  were  a  laid-out  corpse, 
tells  us,  at  the  same  time,  he  "will  fight  until  he  forces  the  enemy 
to  kiU  him — ipse  manu  mortem  inveniam.  No,  no  ;  there  is 
none  of  this  child's  play,  this  game  of  dead-and-alive,  in  the 
Aeneid.  Anchises  does  not  stretch  himself  out  stark  and  stiff 
and  straight  as  if  he  were  a  laid-out  corpse ;  but,  tlirowing 
himseK  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  couch  or  sofa,  or  continuing  to 
lie  there,  if  he  had  been  lying  there  previously,  refuses  to  stii', 
and  bids  his  friends  take  leave  of  him  Ij'ing  there,  as  they  would 
take  leave  of  him  if  he  were  lying  dead :  "  Away,"  he  says, 
"and  save  yom^selves;  leave  mo  here  to  die;  take  leave  of  me 
as  you  woidd  if  I  were  laid  here  abeady  dead,  for  you  Avill 
never  again  see  me  alive."  Compare  Emip.  Elect}'.  1J"25- 
(Orestes  telling  Electra  to  take  leave  of  him  as  if  he  were  dead) : 

fiaXf,  wpDinrrv^oi'  au/xa'   Oavovros  5' 
a>$  eTTi  TV/J.0W  KaTadf>T]Vr](Tni/, 

and  Val.  Elace.  1.  334  (Alcimede  taking  leave  of  Jason)  :  *'  et 
dulei  iam  nunc  preme  lumina  dextra."     Also  Propert.  2.  34.  59 
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(ed.  Hertzb.) : 

"  me  iuvet  hestemis  jjo/i  It um  languere  corollis, 
quern  tctigit  iactu  ccrtn?  ad  ossa  deus  ;  " 

in  not  one  of  which  cases  does  the  individual  act  death,  stretch 
himself  out  stiff  and  stark  as  if  he  were  dead  :  all  he  does  is  to 
compare  his  lying,  languishing,  despairing,  inert  j^osition,  with 
the  lying,  inert  position  of  a  corpse.  And,  exactly  so  in  our 
text :  Anchises  does  not  stretch  himself  out  and  act  the  laid-out 
corpse,  but  requests  his  friends  to  regard  him  as  lying  there 
already  dead,  and  take  leave  of  him  accordingly :  "  Let  this, 
oh !  let  this,  be  my  death  bed ;  take  leave  of  me  here  for  ever. 
The  enemy  will  find  me  here  and  kill  me  in  mercy  and  for  the 
sake  of  my  spoils.  They  shall  not  spare  my  life,  for  I  will  fight 
till  I  force  them  to  kill  me." 

I  by  no  means  deny  that  po situs  has  sometimes  and  even 
frequently  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  in  this  place  by  the  com- 
mentators, is  sometimes  {ex.  (jr.,  by  Ovid,  Met.  9.  502: 

■     ■     .     ' '  toroque 
mortua  compouar,  ^ost<«eque  det  oscula  frater  ;" 

and  even  by  our  author  himself,  11.  30  : 

"  corpus  ubi  {ixamrm  jjosittini  I'allaiitis  Acoetes 
servabat  senior  ") 

applied  to  the  stretched,  formally  laid-out  corpse,  but  that  such 
meaning  is  inherent  in  the  word,  and  therefore  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  it  except  in  those  cases  in  which,  as  in  the  examples 
just  adduced,  the  context  shows  that  it  is  used  in  that  special 
technical  sense.  But  in  our  text  the  context  shows  the  very 
contrary,  shows  that  "  positus  "  has  not  this  special  meaning  of 
formally  stretched,  straightened,  and  laid-out,  as  dead  bodies 
are  stretched,  straightened,  and  laid-out  by  the  care  of  their 
sui'viving  friends ;  but  the  much  more  ordinary,  less  special  sense 
of  laid,  or  lying  dead,  of  which  more  ordinary,  less  special  sense 
the  following  are  examples  :  («),  Stat.  Theh.  12.  288  (of  Argia, 
searching  for  the  dead  body  of  Polynices  on  the  field  of  battle) : 

.     .     .     ' '  visuqiie  sagaci 
rimatur  positos,  et  corioora  prona  supinat 
incumbcns ;  " 
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(P),  tStat.  T/icb.  12.  359  (of  Antigone)  : 

"  qiiippe  ti'ucem  campum,  at  posit  us  quo  pulvere  frater 
uoverat," 

in  neither  of  wliicli  passages  will  it  be  pretended  that  Polynices 
is  described  as  formally  laid  out,  straightened,  and  stretched, 
and  not  merely  as  laid  or  lying  in  his  blood  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Also,  (c»),  Ovid,  Met.  13.  o!i3  (Hecuba  finding  Poly- 
dorus's  body  washed  on  shore)  : 

'*  nunc  positi  spectat  viiltum,  nunc  vulnera  nati," 

where  it  will  as  little  be  pretended  by  anyone  that  the  stretched, 
straightened,  laid-out  position  given  to  a  corpse  by  the  under- 
taker, and  not  the  position  in  which  the  corpse  happened  to  be 
laid,  placed,  or  thrown  by  the  sea,  is  meant.  Compare  also,  («f), 
Ae)i.  U-  Q81 :  '"  sic  te  ut  jjosita  crudelis  abessem,"  where  the  term 
is  applied  to  Dido,  not  even  yet  dead  but  only  dying ;  and,  (e), 
Stat.  Sih:  1.  4.  106  : 

"  dixerat :  iuveniuut  ^v</.5(7y.s-  iam  segnitcr  artus  [Gallici] 
pugnautcmque  aniinam  ;  litu  se  cingit  uterque 
Paeonio,  moustiantciuc  simul,  parentque  volentes  ; 
donee  letii'eras  vario  mcdicaniiut'  pestes,  • 
et  suspecta  mali  ruperuut  nubila  sonini," 

where  it  is  applied  to  Grallicus,  laid  or  Ij'ing  on  the  sick  bed. 
(J-'),  Ovid,  Jlcf.  3.  !iW  (of  Narcissus, : 

"  spectat  liumij:?06!;^«s  gemiuum,  sua  lumina,  sidus." 

And  (^),  Met.  Efid.  k.  07: 

"  saope  sub  ilicibus  "\'euercm  C'inyraque  creatuui 
sustinuit  ^osiios  quaelibet  herba  duos." 

We  might  point  out  a  thousand-and-one  other  instances  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  persons,  in  perfect  health  and  vigom-,  laid 
or  lying  on  the  ground,  in  bed,  on  a  sofa,  no  matter  how.  The 
words  of  the  nimcius,  then,  in  the  Hippohjtus  directing  the  at- 
tendants to  go  and  stretch  and  formally  lay  out  the  corpse  of 
Phaedra : 

by  the  citation  of  which  Wagner  has  endeavoured  to  throw  light 
on  the  picture,  serve  only  to  obscure  and  confuse  it,  the  word 

HE.NKY,  AEXEIDEAj  VOL.  II.  2(1 
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posit  us  not  being  used  in  the  narrow  and  teclinical  sense  of 
laid  out,  straiglitened,  and  stretched,  but  in  the  wider,  more 
general  sense  of  laid  or  lying,  and  not  at  all  containing  the 
notion  of  death,  not  even  with  all  the  assistance  afforded  to  it 
by  the  addition  of  corpus  (for  see  "  ponere  corpus,"  even 
with  the  further  addition  of  "  humo,"  applied  to  persons  in  the 
perfect  vigour  of  life  and  health,  Ovid,  Amor.  3.  11  : 

"  ingeniinn  dnva inncrc  covpim  humo.'''' 

Id.,  Art.  Amat.  2.  523 : 

"  claiisa  tibi  fuerit  promissa  ianua  noctc, 

porfer  et  immunda  iioncre  corpus  Immo  "), 

but  that  notion  being  left  to  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  the 
context :  affati  discedite  ;  mortem  ixveniam  ;  miserebitur 
HOSTis  ;  FAciLis  lACTURA  SEPULCRi,  &c.  ;  and  so  far  is  the 
position  taken  by  Anchises  from  being  that  in  which  the  atten- 
dants are  directed  by  the  nuncius  to  place  the  dead  body  of 
Phaedra — 

opdwcrar'  dKnivavTii  aOMov  veKvv — 

and  in  M'hich  the  chorus  informs  us  the  attendants  proceed 
immediately  to  place  it — 

■tjSt)  yap  cos  veKpov  viv  (•{Teivovfft  Srj — 

that  it  is  the  very  opposite,  viz.,  such  uncared  neglected  position 
as  had  been  assumed  by  Phaedra's  body  in  the  noose,  or  after  it 
had  been  taken  down  from  the  noose  and  he/ore  the  care  directed 
by  the  nuncius  had  been  bestowed  on  it. 

To  recapitulate  :  The  words  positum  corpus  are  equally 
applicable  to  any  one  of  three  states — laid  (lying)  alive ;  laid 
(lying)  dead  ;  and  laid  (lying)  dead  and  formally  straightened, 
stretched,  and  laid  out.  Which  is  the  state  meant  in  any  par- 
ticular case  can  only  be  shown  by  the  context.  In  the  case  of 
Anchises  the  context  plainly  shows  that  the  state  meant  is  that 
of  laid  (lying)  dead.  Pity  that  the  natural  and  pathetic  should 
have  been  turned  into  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  ;  that  the  uni- 
versal destiny,  the  common  lot  of  man,  the  position  in  which  wo 
arc  all  sooner  or  later  to  be  placed — viz.,  that  of  being  loft  to 
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die,  left  for  dead — should  Le  confouuded  with  the  particular 
attitude  and  set  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  give  to  the  body  after 
it  is  dead  I 

Corpus  strengthens  positum.  Anchises  does  not  say,  "  take 
leave  of  me  laid  here,  as  you  woidd  take  leave  of  me  if  I  were 
laid  here  dead,"  but  "  take  leave  of  the  body  {awfxa,  Eurip. 
Elect r.,  just  quoted),  laid  here  as  if  it  were  dead." 

Sic  POSITUM,  so  laid ;  so  jilaced ;  in  this  jjosit ion,  no  matter 
what  the  position  may  be.     Compare  Ed.  ;?.  J.^  .• 

"  et  vos,  o  lauri,  carpam,  ft  to,  proxima  myrto  ; 
sic  positac  qiioniam  suaves  miscetis  odores." 

AcH.  !+.  681  :  "  sic  te  nt  jjosi fa  crudelis  abessem."  Hor.  Sat.  1.  2. 
105  : 

.     .     .     "  IcjJorcDi  veuator  ut  alta 
in  niye  sectetur,  posltton  sic  tangerc  nolit, 
cantat " 

(where  Orelli :  "  In  verbo  autem  sic  inest  notio :  commode  ac 
sine  idlo  labore  leporem  toUi  posse").     Hor.  Carni.  ?.  11.  13  : 

"  ciir  uon  sub  alta  vel  platauo,  vcl  liac 
pinu  iaccntes  sic  tcmcrc  .  .  . 
potamus  imcti  ? ' ' 

Sic,  o  sic. — The  O  and  the  second  sic  are  added  for  the  sake 
of  pathos,  and  to  show  still  more  clearly  that  Anchises  not 
merely  bids  his  friends  take  leave  of  him  where  he  was  then 
laid,  but  bids  them  take  leave  of  him  as  if  he  were  laid  there 
dead.  We  must  punctuate  sic,  o  sic,  and  not  w^ith  the  editors, 
Heyne,  Brunck,  AV'akefield,  Wagner  (ed.IIeyn.  and  18G1),  Lade- 
wig,  SIC  o,  SIC.  In  order  to  express  the  pathos,  the  exclamation 
must  go  to  the  second  sic ;  otherwise  there  is  an  anticlimax. 


20* 
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645-649. 

IPSE  MANU  MORTEM  INVENIAM  MISEREBITUR  HOSTIS 
EXUVIASQUE  PETET  FACILIS  lACTURA  SEPULCRI 
lAMPRIDEM  INVISUS  DIVIS  ET  INUTILIS  ANNOS 
DEMOROR  EX  QUO  ME  DIVUM  PATER  ATQUE  HOMINUM  REX 
FULMINIS  AFELAVIT  VENTIS  ET  CONTIGIT  IGNI 


Ipse  manu. — "  Manu  hostis,"  Servius,  Heyiie.  No  ;  /  mi/Hdf 
tcitJt  my  oicn  hand.  Compare  "ipsa  mauu "  {Georg.  k.  329), 
thoH  thyself  '^'■'^^^^  thine  own  hand;  "  ipse  manu"  [Acn.  3.  320 ; 
3.  372;  5.  2^1;  7.  1//-3),  he  himself  with  his  own  hand;  "ipsa 
manu  "  (7.  621),  she  herself  with  her  own  hand ;  "  ille  manu  " 
(6.  395;  12.  899),  he  icith  his  hand;  "ilia  manu"  (11.  816), 
she  with  her  hand. 

Ipse  manu  mortem  inveniam. — Not  mortem  manu  (which 
had  heeu  only  violent  death),  but  in\'exiam  manu,  will  fi)td  by 
my  hand,  i,  &.hy  fyhting.  Compare  verse  434:  "meruisse 
manu  ;"  11.  116:  "  bellum  finire  manu  ;  "  Sil.  4.  47  :  "  metui 
peperere  manu."  That  it  is  death  by  fighting  Anchises  means, 
and  not  death  by  suicide  ("  Selbst  werd'  iohmich  todten,"  Voss. 
*'  3Ianti  mortem  invenirc  valet  manuni  sihi  inferrc,^^  Wagner,  ed. 
lleyn.)  appears  sufficiently,  first  from  the  just-adduced  examples 
of  manu  used  in  the  sense  of  pugnando,  and  secondly  from 
the  immediately  connected  miserebitur  hostis,  exuviasque 
PETET — the  enemy,  in  compassion  to  the  wretched  old  man  who 
endeavours  to  fight,  will  put  an  end  to  his  trouble  by  killing  him, 
and  will  be  the  more  ready  to  do  so  in  order  to  get  possession  of 
his  spoils. 

Miserebitur  hostis. — "  NuUus  dubito,  quin  post  inveniam 
partioula  aut  exciderit,"  Wagner.  No,  by  no  means  ;  there  is 
no  division,  no  disjunction,  no  alternative.  Miserebitur  hostis 
assigns  the  how  he  will  find  his  death  by  fighting  :  the  enemy 
will  take  pity  on  him  and  put  him  out  of  the  way.     Compare 
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11.493: 

"  figite  me,  si  qua  est  pietas,  in  mc  omnia  tela 
coniicite,  o  Riituli,  me  primam  absiiniite  feiTo ; 
aut  tu,  magne  pater  diviim,  miserere,  tuoqiie 
in  visum  hoc  detrude  caput  sub  Tartara  telo  ;" 

also,  10.  676  : 

.     .     .     "  Tos  0  potins  miserescite,  renti ; 
in  rupes,  in  saxa — volens  vos  Turuus  adoro — 
ferte  ratcm,  sacvisquc  vadis  imniittite  syrtis, 
quo  neque  me  llutnli,  nee  consoia  fama  so([uatur." 

It  is  not  the  old  man  wliom  the  enemy  will  kill  in  compassion, 
but  the  old  nmnffj/ifiiig;  they  will  rightly  judge  that  his  only 
object  is  to  be  killed,  not  to  survive  his  country  and  friends,  and 
therefore  they  will  kill  him,  to  do  which  act  of  mercy  they  w'ill 
have  the  additional  motive,  viz.,  of  obtaining  his  spoils.  The 
mistake  committed  by  the  commentators  here  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  which  they  have  committed  at  verse  521.  In 
neither  case  have  they  been  able  to  see  that  the  pitiable  object 
was  not  the  old  man,  but  the  old  man  reduced  to  the  extremity 
of  using  arms. 

MisEREBiTUR  HosTis.  Compare  Val.  Flacc.  1.  323  (Alci- 
mede  lamenting  the  departure  of  Jason)  : 

.     .     .     "  si  fata  reducunt 
te  mihi,  si  trepidis  placaLile  matribus  aequor ; 
possum  equidem  Incemque  pati,  longumquo  timorem. 
sin  aliud  Fortuna  parat,  niiserere  parentuni, 
mors  bona,  dum  mctus  est,  nee  adliuc  dolor." 

Facilis  iactuka  SEPUixiu. — "Hoc  a  summa  rerum  omnium 
desperatione  profectum  ut  ne  sepulcri  quideni  iactura  move- 
atur,"  AVagner  (1861),  Lade  wig  (ISO-j).  I  think  not  ;  inasmuch 
as,  no  matter  how  great  the  despair,  the  loss  of  the  sepulchre  was 
still  to  be  lamented,  that  loss  being  the  worst  and  last  loss,  and 
the  care  of  the  poor  remains  clinging  even  to  the  most  unhappy, 
the  most  desperate.  How  then  is  the  iactura  skpulcri,  this 
worst  and  last  loss,  so  facilis  to  Anchises  ?  The  explanation  is 
to  be  found  in  what  immediately  follows.  He  had  been  smitten 
with  lightning,  and  so  marked  out  l)y  Jove  himself  as  a  repro- 
bate unworthy  of  sepulture  'i  vmvkidf.m,  &c.)     Compare  Festus, 
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Fragm.  e  cod.  Fames.  (Mueller's  Festus,  p.  178):  "In  Numae 
Pompili  regis  legibus  scriptum  esse :  '  Si  hominem  fiilmen 
lovis  occisit,  ne  supra  genua  tollitor,'  et  alibi :  '  homo  si  fulmine 
occisus  est,  ei  iusta  nulla  fieri  oportet;'  "and  again,  p.  210  : 
"  Pestiferum  fulgur  dicitur,  quo  mors  exiliumve  significari  solet." 
See  also  Artemidorus,  Oneirocr.  ,"?.  0  (ed.  Eeiff.)  :  Ov  yap  ot 
KipavvioOevTic  fxerariusvTai,  aAA  ottov  av  viro  tov  irvpog  KaTaXr](p- 
0(^^alv,  iVTavda  danTovTai.      Pers.  2.  27  : 

"  triste  iaces  lucis  cvitanduni(|ue  bidonlal." 

Tbe  loss  of  a  sepulchre  now  by  the  sacking  of  the  city  was  a  light 
loss,  FACiLis  lACTUKA,  to  a  uiau  who,  having  been  struck  many 
years  ago  by  Jove's  liglitning,  had  from  that  time  lingered  on,  a 
useless  castaway,  hated  by  the  gods,  despised  by  men,  and  un- 
worthy even  of  a  sepulchre.  If  he  lost  the  sepulchre  now  by  the 
sacking  of  the  city,  it  was  no  more  than  he  might  have  expected 
ever  since  the  day  he  was  struck  by  Jove's  lightning,  on  which 
day  it  had  been  better  for  him  he  had  died  (iamprtdem  demoror 
ANNos).  So  explained,  the  facilis  iactura  sepulcri,  which  has 
appeared  to  commentators  so  inconsistent  with  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  Anchises,  is  not  only  not  irreligious,  but  on  the  contrary 
in  the  highest  degree  religious,  as  a  bo'wdng  to  and  submission 
of  the  entire  will  to  the  will  of  Jove.  It  is  at  the  same  time  in 
the  most  loerf ect  harmony  with  the  changed  feelings  and  conduct 
of  tlie  same  eminently  religious  man,  that  as  soon  as  convinced 
by  two  signs  from  heaven  that  he  had  been  precipitate  in  form- 
ing his  judgment  of  the  disposition  of  Jove  to^yards  him,  he 
should  have  allowed  his  son  to  rescue  him. 

Facilis  iactura  sepulcri,  exactly  as  Liv.  5.  39 :  '^Facilem 
iavhtram  esse  seniorum,  relictae  in  urbi  utique  periturae  turbae." 

Iampridem. — This  word  and  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs 
stand  in  the  most  intimate  connexion  with  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding. It  is  as  if  Anchises  had  said  :  "  the  loss  of  the  sepulchre, 
great  a  loss  as  it  is,  is  a  light  loss  to  one  wlio  has  been  so  many 
years  under  the  ban  of  tlie  Omnipotent,  and  marked  out  by  Him 
as  undeserving  of  any  respect  and  honour  both  during  life  and 
after  death." 

FULMINIS    Al'FLAVIT    VENTIS    ET    CONTTGIT    TCxKI. AcCOrdiug 
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to  the  vague  natural  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  the  noise  of 
thunder  was  produced  by  the  clashing  of  winds,  on  each  other 
or  on  the  clouds,  as  Claud,  in  Rnfin.  2.  221 : 

"  quantum  uon  lv,\\o 2)ercHSHH  Cerounla  fliictu: 
quantum  non  madidis  cUm  fomtrua  Coris;  " 

and  the  thunderbolt  itself  (fulmen)  consisted  of  vent  us  and 
of  ignis,  as  Lucret.  0.  "274: 

••  heio,  uLi  vcittns,  eas  idem  qui  cogit  in  unum 
forte  locum  quemvis,  expressit  multa  vaporis 
t^emina,  seqiie  simul  cum  eo  commiscuit  igjtl ; 
insinuatus  ibei  vortex  vorsatur  in  alto, 
et  calideis  acmtfuhnen  fomacibus  intus." 

And  SO  not  only  the  scholiast  of  the  Veronese  Palimpsest,  com- 
menting on  our  text  (Keil's  ed.,  p.  89,  1.  9)  :  "  Yentumque 
iffneum  fulmen  vocant,"  but  our  author  himself,  in  his  account 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  thunderbolt  by  Vulcan,  8.  430  : 
"  rutili  tres  ignis  et  alitis  Austri." 

In  the  division  of  the  simple  thesis  fulmine  percnssit 
into  two  distinct  theses,  each  relating  to  a  distinct  constituent  of 
the  general  subject  ("fulmen"),  our  author  has  only  exhibited 
his  usual  manner.  See  Eem.  on  1.  550.  The  "  venti "  being 
supposed  to  be  the  less,  the  "  ignis"  the  more,  solid  part  of  the 
"  fulmen,"  it  is  with  the  strictest  propriety  that  afflavit  is 
assigned  to  the  former,  and  coxtigit  to  the  latter.  Compare 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dianam,  116^: 

OTTO   56    (pXoyOS    1J>^aO  TTOIT/S 

Mi/tro)  (V  Ov\v/x7rw  <pa(os  S'  fPf^Kas  avrfiriv 
aff^fffTov,  TO  pa  narpos  airorTTa^oufft.  Ke pa  wo i . 

Stat.  TMk  .-,.  -jHG  : 

.     .     .     ■•  nioti  tamen  aura  cuourrit 
ftdmiinn  et  siinimas  libavit  vertice  cristas." 

And  Sil.  1.  252  (ed.  Hup.) : 

"  spectartint  Poeni  tremnitque  cxcrcitus  Astiir, 
torquentem  cum  tela  lovcm,  pormixtaquc  uiinlii< 
fitf»i!>ia,  et  excussos  ventoriim  flatihts  ir/nrx 

turbato  transirct  niamubnl]  ('((uo." 
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Affi,aait,  precisely  oiu'  hlasfpd :  as  Milton,  Par.  Lost, 
4.  928  :  "the  blasting,  vollied  thunder  ;"  and  the  Italian  rcnto,  as 
Dante  :  "  col  fulmine  me  vento.".  Compare  also  Liv.  28.  23  : 
"  ambusti  afflatu  yaporis  ;"  Plin.  Paneg.  90  :  "  Utrumque  nos- 
trum ille  optimi  cuiusque  spoliator  et  carnifex  stragibus  amico- 
rum,  et  in  prox'unum  utcto  fnlnt'uie  afflavcrat ;''''  and,  quoted  by 
"Wagner,  Liv.  30.  0  :  "  saucii  afflatique  incendio.'' 

CoNTiGiT. — According  to  the  peculiar  import  of  con,  aivuch 
riolcnthi,  trifh  force. 


G53. 

FATOQUE  URGEXTI  INCUMBRRE  VELLET 


I  am  not  aware  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  passage  by 
any  commentator.  Servius's  (ed.  Lion)  "  Simile  est  ut  curren- 
fem  incitare,  jnYiccipifantetn  impelkre  "  can  hardly  be  called  an 
explanation  at  all ;  at  most  and  best  tells  what  the  Virgilian 
sentiment  resembles;  while  Heyne's  "A.<?.  exitium  quod  vel  sic 
imminebat  accelerare.  Urgent  quae  instant ;  lit,  quae  casum 
minantur  his  si  inciimbmns,  ea  impellimus  ut  proruant"  is  a 
mere  vague  generalization  from  wliich  the  reader  is  left  to  collect 
if  he  can  that  Aeneas,  in  Heyne's  opinion,  implores  his  father 
not  to  push  impending  fate  so  hard  as  to  bring  it  toppling  over 
on  himself  and  friends — a  picture  which,  if  it  be  verily  the  pic- 
ture intended  by  Virgil,  the  reader  will,  I  hope,  have  less  diffi- 
culty in  realising  than  I  have. 

But  if  Serviiis  and  his  followers  are  so  little  precise  as  to 
afford  no  information  at  all,  and  put  us  off  with  sound  in  the 
place  of  sense,  La  Cerda  is  not  only  explicit  but  positive,  and  re- 
gards the  iNCUMBERE  of  Auchises  on  fate  as  beyond  all  doubt  the 
incumbere  of  the  suicide  on  the  drawn  sword  ("  Sunipta  pro- 
culdubio  locutio  abhis  qui  incumbimt  gladiisutse  interimant") ; 
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and  La  Cerda  is  followed,  says  Forbiger,  for  I  have  not  the 
ZeitscJn-ift  before  me,  by  Haeckermann :  *'  Incumbere  fato,  ex 
analogia  locutionis  incumhere  gladio^fcrror  Plausible,  however, 
as  at  first  sight  this  explanation  appears  to  be,  and  deservedly 
great  as  is  my  respect  for  both  La  Cerda  and  Haeckermann,  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  myself  to  an  allusion  in 
INCUMBERE  FATO  to  incumhere  fevro,  and  preferred  to  remain  in 
doubt  imtil  time,  that  great  revealer  of  secrets,  should  perhaps 
throw  in  my  way  some  truer  parallel  for  incumbere  fato  than 
incumhere  fcrro.  Nor  had  I  long  to  wait,  the  desired  parallel 
presenting  itself  almost  immediately  in  "incumbere  fortunae," 
Sil.  7.  241  (of  Hannibal)  : 

"  Fortunae  Libys  lucumbit,  flatuque  secundo 
fidit  agens  puppim' ' 

[lean-H  on  fortune,  2^uts  presmre  on  fortune  so  as  to  make  it  go  on 
faster^.  This  was  the  first  true  parallel  which  presented  itself. 
The  next  w^as  "instare  fatis,"  >Sil.  1.  268  (of  the  same 
Hannibal)  : 

"  ergo  indat  fat'm,  et  nimpere  foedera  certus 
qua  datur  interea  Romani  comprendere  bello 
gaiidet,  et  extremis  pulsat  Capitolia  tciTis" 

[^pve&ses  on  the  fates,  viz.,  so  as  to  make  them  more  faster].  And 
the  third  was  "  addere  cursum  fatis,"  Sil.  12.  45  : 

"  en  qui  nos  segnes  et  nesciro  (uldcrt-  cwsum 
fntix  iactastis" 

[to  add  speed  to  the  fates,  to  make  the  fates  go  faster'].  Not  only 
then  were  both  La  Cerda  and  Haeckermann  wrong,  entirely 
wrong,  but  Conington  ("  to  lend  his  weight  to  the  destiny  that 
was  bearing  us  down")  was  entirely  wrong  too,  and  old  Ser\-ius 
was  right,  and  understood  his  author  well,  however  little  pains 
he  took  to  explain  him  intelligibly  to  the  uninitiated. 

Urgenti. — Is  URGENT!  trausitive,  either  meaning,  as  it  must 
mean  with  La  Cerda  and  Haeckermann,  jjressing  on  him  (An- 
chises),  or  meaning,  as  it  means  with  Conington,  pressing  on  t(s 
("  bearing  us  down")  ?  or  is  urgenti  intransitive,  as  it  is  with 
Servius,  and  does  it  mean,  as  it  means  with  Servius,  merely 
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hastening  ?  I  need  hardly  answer :  intransitive,  and  means, 
with  Servius,  merely  hastening.  Compare  Li  v.  5.  22 :  "  Quod 
decern  aestates  hiemesqiie  continuas  circumsessa  [Veii]  .  .  . 
postremo,  iam/ffio  turn  denique  wr<7e«iz,  operibustamen,  uon  vi, 
expugnata  est."     Lucan,  10.  30  (of  Alexander  the  Great) : 

"  perque  Asiae  populos/«^i,f  urgentibus  actus 
hiiniana  rum  strago  iniit." 

Yirg.  Georg.  /?.  199  : 

"  summaeqiic  sonoreiii 
(lant  silvae,  longiqiie  urgent  ad  littora  fliicliis." 

ITrgexti  incumbere. — Compare  I'laut.  AuhiL  ^.  1.  7  : 

"  si  hcrum  videt  superare  aniorem,  hoc  sern  esse  officium  roor, 
retinere  ad  sahitcm  ;  non  eum  quo  inctmihat,  oo  hrnjellerc.," 

the  "  impellere"  of  which  passage  corresponds  to  the  ixcumbere 
of  our  text,  and  the  "  incumbat"  of  which  passage  corresponds  to 

the  URGENTI. 
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MENE  EFFERRE  PEDEM  GENITOR  TE  POSSE  RELICTO 
SPERASTI   TANTUMQUE  KEFAS  PATRIO  EXCIDIT  ORE 
SI  NIHIL  EX  TANTA  SUPERIS  PLACET  URBE  RELINQUl 
ET  SEDET  HOC  ANIMO  PERITURAEQUE  ADDERE  TROIAE 
TEQUE  TUOSQUE  lUVAT  PATET  ISTI  lANUA  LETO 


Mene  EFFERRE  . . .  SPERASTI. — Not,  hast  thoii  expcctecl  nie  to  more 
)ny  foot?  but  is  it  me  {me,  thy  affectionate  son)  whom  thou  expectedst 
to  more,  &c.  ?  Compare  5.  848,  and  Rem.  ;  and  1.  37,  and  E-em. 
Et  SEDET  HOC  ANIMO. — Compare  5.  418  :  "  idque  pio  sedet 
Aeneae."  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  a  balance,  of  which  that 
scale  in  which  the  greater  weight  is  placed  is  said  sedere  ;  see 
Tibull.  4.  1.  41: 
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"  insta  pari  premitur  veluti  cum  pondere  libra, 
prona  ner  hao  plus  parte  sodet,  nee  surgit  ab  ilia." 

Patet  isti  lAxr  V  i,eto. — "  Ad  talem  mortem  ab  hostc^  acei- 
piendam  via  patet ;  ea  mors  facile  obtineri  poterit.  .  .  .  Idem 
quod  (645)  IPSE  MAXU  MORTEM  iNVEXiAM,"  Hejne — confounding 
[withThiel,  who  quotes  Lucr.  1.  1104  : 


Id.  ?u  829 
Id.  5.  374 


"  nam  quacimque  prius  do  parti  corpora  cesse 
constitues,  haec  rebus  erit  pars  laniM  lethi  ;'''' 

"  baud  igitur  Idli'i  praeclusa  est  lumia  monti  ;'' 


"  baud  igitur  htVi  praeclusa  est  xanua  caelo," 

as  parallel  and  explanatory]  the  two  very  different,  almost 
opposite,  expressions,  patet  ianua  lethi,  avu^^ixivai  ASou 
TTuAat,  the  door  of  death  is  open  [Sil.  11.  186  (ed.  Euperti] : 

.     "  nullo  nos  inrida  tanto 
armavit  natura  bono,  quam  ianua  mortis 
({uo^  2)atet ,  et  vita  non  aequa  exii-e  potestas." 

Yal.  Flacc.  3.  378  : 

.     .     .     "  non  si  raortalia  membra 
sortitusque  breves,  et  par-\-i  tempora  fati 
perpetimur,  socius  supcri  quondam  ignis  Olynipi, 
fas  ideo  miscere  neces,  ferroque  morantcs 
cxigere  bine  aniraas  redituraque  semina  caelo. 
quippe  nee  in  vcntos,  nee  in  ultima  solvimur  ossa  : 
ira  manet  duratque  dolor ;  cum  deinde  tremendi 
ad  soliun  venere  lovis,  questuque  nefandam 
edocuere  necem,  patit  ollis  ianua  lethi, 
atque  iterum  remeare  licet ;  comes  una  sororum 
additur,  et  pariter  terras  atque  aequora  lustrant. 
C|uisquc  suos  sontes  inimicaque  pectora  poenis 
implicat,  et  varia  meritos  formidine  pulsant." ' 

Eurip.  nijip.  56  (of  Hippolytus)  : 


ov  yap  oi5'    av(cnyfjLe  vai  trvKas 
ASov,  (paos  T6  \otcrdiou  fiKiiruv  ro^t' 


Id.  Hecub.  1  : 


Hkoi,  veKpuf  Kevdjucvva  Kai  a  koto  v  irvKas 
\nrwf,  tv   Ai5»jy  X'^P^^  WKiffTai  deuv. 
TloKvSwpos,  E/fa;87)y  Trais  ye-ywy  ttjs  Kt(T(Teus, 
ripiaaou  Tf  TToTpos], 
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and  PATET  lANUA  LETO,  ihe  door  is  open,  fa  death,  i.  e.,  ojyen  fov 
death  to  enter  in.  Compare  Gul.  Tyr,  Bell.  Saer.15.  '22  :  "Hoc 
vii'  audiens  magnanimus,  licet  doloris  angeretur  immensitate,  et 
mortem  non  dubitaret  adesse  pro  foribiis,  imperiali  tamen  maies- 
tate  constanter  observata,  sprevit,"  &c. 

Out  of  this  confusion  Mr.  Conington  in  vain  endeavours  to 
extricate  himself:  "  '  Leti  ianua'  and  similar  expressions  occur 
repeatedly  in  Lucretius,  e.  g.,  5.  373,  'haud  igitur  leti  praeclusa 
est  ianua  caelo.'  Yirgil  has  perhaps  varied  the  image  a  little, 
though  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  means  the  door  that  leads  to 
death,  or,  as  the  dative  would  rather  suggest,  the  door  tlirough 
which  death  may  come.  .  .  .  The  latter  interpretation  is 
favoured  by  two  passages  which  Henry  quotes — Plin.  JEp.  1.  IS: 
'  ilia  ianuam  famae  patefecit ; '  and  Ter.  Heaut.  3. 1.  72  :  '  Uuan- 
tam  fenestram  ad  nequitiam  patefeceris  !  '"  Instead  of  saying 
"it  is  not  clear  whether,"  &c.,  Mr.  Conington  should  have  said 
it  is  perfectly  clear  and  certain  that  the  meaning  is  the  door  for 
death  to  enter  stands  open  ;  and  instead  of  requoting  my  insuffi- 
cient quotations  of  twenty  years  ago,  might  have  quoted  Ovid, 
ex  Pont.  ?.  r.  37 : 

' '  sed  quia  res  timida  est  omnis  miser,  et  quia  longo 
tempore  laetitiae  iamta  clausa  meae  est." 

Id.  Fast.  5.  502  :  "  hospitibus  ianua  nostra  jjatet.^'  I  need 
liardly  point  out  to  the  reader  liow  inharmonious — nay,  how 
inconsistent  both  with  the  determination  of  Anchises  to  remain 
where  he  is,  and  with  the  announcement  of  Aeneas  that  P}Trhus 
will  be  there  immediately — are  the  words  patet  isti  ianua  leto 
understood  to  mean,  the  door  to  death  is  open  to  you,  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  yon  from  going  out  to  meet  him ;  how  perfectly 
consistent  in  the  sense,  the  door  is  open  for  death  to  enter,  the 
whole  meaning  being  then:  "You  are  determined  to  remain 
here  and  die  :  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  you  ;  the  door  is  open 
for  death  to  enter  in,  and  enter  in  he  will  immediately  in  the 
shape  of  Pyrrhus,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  butcher  the  son  before 
the  eyes  of  the  father — the  father  at  the  altar." 
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670. 

MNQUAM  OMNES  HODIE  MORIE.MUR  IMLTI 


Commentators  stumlDle  over  this  passage  more  than  they  need. 
*•  XuxQUAM  pro  «o>?,"  says  Aeliiis  Douatns,  quoting  oui'  text,  ad 
Terent.  AdeJph.  2. 1.  lo.  "  Xuxquam  pro  non,'"'  repeatsServius 
(ed.  Lion)  ;  and  "  >-uxquam  pro  /^o;/,"  re-repeats  Heyne — all 
of  them,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  apparent  incongruity  ^'u^'- 
QUAM — HODIE,  Content  to  reduce  passion's  strongest  negative 
xuxQUAM  {i.e.,  non-unquam,  necer,  not  ever,  not  for  all  time^ 
to  the  cool,  common-place,  simple  negative  non  [not  for  the 
present  time,  the  time  in  which  the  negative  is  uttered).  I 
would  not  be  fractious,  but  I  must  protest  against  this  cutting 
down  of  xuNQVAM,  non  unquam,  into  mere  non,  especially 
of  M'XQUAM  in  this  emphatic  position  of  first  word  in  the  sen- 
tence. I  would  not  so  deal  even  -with  Juvenal's  ''  nunquamne 
reponam"' — hov.-  much  less  with  the  xuxquam  of  Aeneas,  fii'st 
word  of  the  shoit  sentence  with  which  the  hero  sums  up  as  he 
nishes  forth  to  be  revenged  and  die.  Let  us  go  back  a  little. 
It  Avas  plain  to  Aeneas  that  the  onl}''  safety  either  for  himself  or 
his  family  was  in  flight.  But  his  father  was  immovable  in  the 
determination  not  to  fly.  He  was  himself  equally  determined 
not  to  desert  his  father.  The  conclusion  was  obvious  :  death  for 
all— 

Hue  EKAT,  ALMA  rARENJ,  UVOU  ME  PER  TELA,   PER  IGXE8 
ERiriS,  VT  MEDIIS  HOSTEM  IN  rENETRALlHUS,    VTQIE 
ASCAMUM,  I'ATREMQUE  MEIM.   UXTAQVE  CREVPAM. 
ALTEKCM  IN  ALTERIl  !■  MAtTATOS  SANGUINE  CEKNAM  T 

The  thought  is  intolerable  to  Aeneas,  and  he  calls  for  arms.  He 
will  at  least  not  sit  there  to  see  his  whole  family  butchered  and 
be  butchered  himself  along  witli  them.  He  -u-ill  have  some 
revenge.  ^" Xcver,^^  he  cries,  "shall  we  all  die  to-day  unrevenged. 
You  are  determined  that  wc  shall  all  die  tu-dav.     Beit  so:  but 
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it  shall  never  be  that  we  all  die  to-day  iinrevenged  "  [compare 
Sil.  4,  p.  07  : 

• '  dii  patrii 

talin'  me  lotho  taiita  inter  praelia  nuper 
servastis  ?  fortimac  animani  hanc  exscindere  dextra 
indignum  est  visum  ?     redde,  o,  me  natc,  periclis, 
rcddc  hosti,  lieeat  bellanti  arccssere  mortem, 
([iiam  patriae  fratricpic  probcin"]. 

Aeneas's  >i:xquam  is  not  in  place  of  non,  denies  more  strongly 
than  it  is  possible  for  non  to  deny — denies  not  merely  for  the 
moment  in  which  it  is  uttered,  but  for  all  future  time.  It  is 
more  impassioned  than  non  in  the  very  ratio  in  which  it  is  less 
logical.     Logic  is  the  last  thing  emotion  ever  thinks  of. 

HoDiE. — But  commentators  are  always  logical ;  and,  disap- 
pointed— even  Donatus  himself — in  cutting  down  xinquam  to 
mere  non,  change  theii-  hand,  and  letting  xuxquam  stand  un- 
shorn ("  Nanquam  plus  asseverationis  habet  quam  non,  ut  Vir- 
gilius  :  xuxQUAM  omxes  hodie  moriemur  ixulti,"  Donatus 
ad  Terent.  Andr.  ?.  J.  7),  vent  all  their  malice  on  iiodie  :  ^^  Hodie 
autem  aut  abundat,  ut  xukquam  omxes  hodie  moriemur  in- 
ULTi  [Donat.  ad  Terent.  Ade/pl/.  4.  2.  31,  a  hint  which  Yoss 
taking,  translates  om*  text  thus  :  '  nie  doch  sinken  wdr  all'  un- 
geriichet  dem  tode ! '  and  is  praised  by  Thiel  for  so  doing  : 
'  Voss  ilbersetzt  mit  recht  hodie  nicJit  'J,  aut  nunquam  hodie  pro 
nuUo  tempore  huius  diei,  quia  nunquam  per  se  generale  est  " — the 
former  of  which  interpretations,  not  fixing  for  any  particular 
time,  still  less  for  to-day,  either  the  slaughter  of  Aeneas  and 
his  family  or  the  revenge  which  Aeneas  promises  both  himself 
and  family  for  that  slaughter,  deprives  the  scene  of  the  interest 
and  pathos  attaching  to  inevitable  immediately  impending  de- 
struction avenged  on  the  instant  to  the  utmost  ability  of  the 
sufferers ;  while  the  inordinate  emphasis  thrown  on  jtodte  by  the 
latter — "  nuUo  tempore  huius  diei,"  at  no  time  of  this  day — 
necessarily  suggests  at  some  time  of  some  other  day,  a  sentiment 
repudiated  by  the  whole  context. 

But  harsh  and  unmerited  as  has  been  the  treatment  which 
sometimes  the  xuxquam,  at  other  times  the  hodie,  of  our  text 
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has  received  from  former  commentators,  harsher  and  still  more 
immerited  that  which  both  words  at  once  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Conington,  who,  not.content  in  his  paraphrase  of  onr 
text  ("  if  my  father  dooms  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
to  an  iim-esisting  death,  I  will  not  share  it  ")  with  both  cutting 
down  NUNQUAM  tomerenon,  and  omitting  hodie  altogether, 
refers  us  for  further  information  to  his  note  on  EcL  3.  Ifd,  where 
we  are  told  that  "  the  phi'ase  ['  nimquam  hodie ']  is  found  in 
the  comic  writers  ...  as  an  arch  way  of  saying  that  a  thing 
shall  not  be,  and  '  hodie '  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  comic  pleon- 
asm.'' (I)  Poor,  almost  forgotten  Phaer  knew  better  than 
either  Donatus,  or  Voss,  or  Heyne,  or  Thiel,  or  <  "onington,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  }'ears  ago  (July,  155-3)  in  Kilgerran 
forest,  correctly  and  vigorously,  without  eke  or  omission,  or 
exaggeration  or  perversion  of  any  kind,  translated  :  "  never 
shall  we  die  this  day  unvenged  all."  Compare  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  r20 : 
"  ipsius  imperii  vicem  doleo,  si  nobis  aut  perire  /iodic  necesse  est, 
aut,  quod  aeque  apud  bonos  misermu  est,  occidere."  Eurip. 
Hipp,  a  : 

a  5'  eis  €/x'  tiixapT-qKe,  riixoipriffoixaL 
Xir-KoKvrov  iv  t?)5'  rj/uepa. 

Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1011  : 

a-'  TeKi'a. 
ovK  iffr'  id'  vfxiv  T7;0'    t  r  Ti/,iepa  TraTtjp. 
o\(ti\€  yap  Sr)  Travra  ro-jna,  KojKen 
Trjv  Sv(rirour]Tov  e|6T'  a/-i-<p'  f/xoi  Tpocpfji'. 

Soph.  Tmch.  7/^.1 : 

Tof  avSpa  Tov  ffou  icrdt,  rov  S^  efiov  Keyw 
iraTfpa,  KaraKTeivaffa  ttjS'  ev  t]  fie  pa. 

iVnd  also — not  correctly  only,  but  conformably  to  the  very  com- 
monest usage — Erasm.  Colloq.  Opulent.  Sordid(( ;  "  '  Ileus,"  in- 
(juaui,  "  Orthogone,  erit  hodie  pereundum  fam<'  'f'  " 
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672-684. 


INSERTABAM — PASCI 


VJH.  LECT.  (vs.  683). 
^oVLl     I  Ver.     Ill  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670)  ; 

Philippe  :  Pott.  ;  Wagn.  (1845  ;  Led.  Vin/.)  ;  Wakef.  (Silv.  Crii.  4, 

p.  227). 
MOLLIS  I  Vat.,  Pal.,  Jled.  ll.  cod.  Canon.  (Butler)  (molles)  ;  "In  antiquis 

aliquot  codd.,"  Pierius.  Ill  Heyne;  Bruuck  ;  AVakef.  (in  loco);  Wagn. 

(ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.)  ;  Tliiel ;  Voss  ;  Ladewig ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. ;  Con. 

0  Rom.,  St.  Gall 


Insertabam. — Incorrect  substitution  of  the  frequentative  for  the 
ordinary  form,  merely  because  inserebam  could  not  be  fitted 
into  an  hexameter  verse.  See  Kone,  "  Ueber  die  Sprache  der 
Romisch.  Epiker,"  p.  159.  There  is,  however,  this  peculiar 
propriety  in  the  word  iiiscrf,  used  in  whichever  form,  that  the 
strap  or  handle  of  the  shield  through  which  the  arm  was  passed 
was  (as  we  are  informed  by  Gael.  Rhod.  ad  locion)  technically 
denominated  insertorium. 

FuNDERE  LUMEN  APEX. — "  Apcx  propric  dicitur  in  summo 
flaminis  pileo  virga  lanata,  hoc  est,  in  cuius  extremitate  modica 
lana  est ;  quod  primum  constat  apud  Albam  Ascanium  statiiisse. 
Modo  autem  summitatem  pilei  intelligimus,"  Servius,  followed 
by  Burmann  and  Leopardi.  An  interpretation  to  which  I  object, 
(1),  that  if  the  fire  had  been  in  the  cap,  the  first  thing  to  do  was 
to  pull  off  the  cap,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  thau 
the  figure  made  by  lulus  in  the  picture  in  the  Vatican  Frag- 
ment (reproduced  in  Pozzoli's  [Romani  e  Peracchi's]  Dizionan'o 
dclla  Favola,  tav.  72),  where  two  attendants  are  represented 
pouring  water  on  the  cap  on  the  top  of  lulus's  head ;  and  (^), 
that  the  "flammeus  apex  "  which  burned  on  the  top  of  the  head 
of  Servius  Tullius,  and  which  was  the  prototype  of  the  apex  of 
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our  text,  was  plainly  not  the  apex  or  tuft  of  a  cap,  tut  an  apex 
of  flame,  "  flammeiis  apex  ;"  Ovid,  Fast.  6.  639  : 

'*  signa  dedit  genitor  tunc  cum  caput  igue  conisco 
contigit,  inque  connsJ{atii>iiiiti>  arsit  (q)ex ;  " 

Liv.  1.  39  :  '*  Puero  dormienti,  eui  Servio  Tullio  nomen  fuit, 
c(q)ut  arsisse  ferunt,  multorimi  in  conspectu,"  in  both  which 
accounts,  the  prosaic  no  less  than  the  poetic,  the  mu-aculous 
burning  is  not  of  a  head-dress,  but  of  the  head  itself  or  hair. 
Compare  Hom.  //.  IS.  305  : 

a/x<pt  5e  01  Kf<pa\r)  ve(pos  effrecpe  Sta  deaocy 
Xpvffeov  fK  5'  avTov  Sate   <p\oya.  irafji<pavo<t)<Tau. 

Val.  Flacc.  3.  186  : 

"  accessere  (nefasi)  tenebris  fallacibus  acti 
Tyndaridae  in  sese  :  Castor  prius  ibat  in  ictus 
nescius ;  ast  illos  nova  lux,  subltm^\.\.Q  dii'emit 
frontis  apex.^' 

Claud.  J^  Cons.  Honor.  192 : 

.     .     .     "  Ventura  potestas 
flaruit  Ascanio,  subita  cum  luce  comaiimi 
innocuus  flagraret  apex,  Phiygioque  volutus 
vertice  fatalis  redimii-et  tempera  candor. ' ' 

Sil.  16.  118: 

"  huic  [Masinissae]  fesso,  quos  diua  fuga  et  nox  suaserat  atra, 
cai-penti  somnos  subitus  rutilante  comscuni 
vertice  fulsit  cpex,  crispamque  involvere  \'isa  est 
mitis  flamma  comam,  atque  hirta  se  spargers  fronte." 

Also — an  example  of  the  application  of  the  same  term  to  the 
pointed  summit  of  a  real  fire — Silius,  10.  556  : 

"  tum,  face  coniccta,  populatur  fenidus  ignis 
flagrantem  moleni,  et,  rupta  caUgine,  in  auras 
actus  apex  claro  perfundit  lumine  campos." 

The  two  substantives,  apex  and  flamma,  taken  together 
present  the  precise  picture  which  is  afforded  by  ''  flammeus 
apex,"  Ovid,  Fast.  6.  630,  quoted  above,  exactly  as  in  verse  722, 

"  vcste  super  fulvique  mstcmox  pelle  leonis," 

the  two  substantives  "  veste  "  and  "pelle  "  present  the  precise 

HENItV,  .iEXEU)E.\,  VOL.  II.  J  I 
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picture  wliicli  had  been  aifortled  by  veste  pellicea.  See  Kem, 
on  721.  The  same  words  are  united,  witli  the  same  effect, 
10.  270,  where 

"  ardet  a2)cx  capiti.  fiistisquo  a  xcrtice _/IaM/iuf 
funditur '' 

is  exactly  equivalent  to  "  flammeus  apex  ardet  capiti,  eristisque 
a  vertice  funditur."     See  Eem.  on  10.  270. 

Tactuque  innoxia  molles. — Tactu  inkoxia,  "  unschadlich 
berilhrend,"  Voss.  "  Quae  tactu  non  nocet ;  nihil  consumens," 
Forbiger.  "  Tactu  innoxio,"  Conington.  I  think  rather, 
harmless  to  he  torched;  that  would  not  harm  you  if  you  meddled 
uith  it;  just  as  Georg.  3.  /^16,  "mala  tactu  vipera,"  where  "mala 
tactu  "  seems  to  be  the  precise  correlative  of  tactu  innoxia. 
If  an  active  signification  had  been  intended  it  is  more  probable 
the  word  employed  would  have  been  attactu,  as  7.  350.  It  is 
at  least  remarkable  that  our  author  speaking  of  the  viper  being 
touched  should  use  {Gcory.  3.  Ifl6)  as  here  the  simple,  and 
speaking  of  the  viper  touching  should  use  (7.  350)  the  compound, 
word.  Compare  the  (Ireek  i:va(l)nc,  good  to  be  touched,  i.  e., 
smooth,  or  soft. 

This  interpretation  being  adopted,  the  reading  of  the  next 

M  ord  is  determined  to  be  not  molij,  but,  in  conformity  with 

the  weight  of  MS.  authority,  either  mollis,  as  descriptive  of 

fla:mma,  or  molles,  as  descriptive  of  comas.     But  mollis  is  not 

wanting  for  elamma,   that  subject  being  already  sufficiently 

provided  for  in  tactu  ixnoxia  ;  and  comas,  otherwise  without 

an  epithet,  requires  some  description.     AVe  come  thus  to  choose 

:\u)Lles,  and  find  our  choice  confirmed,  first  by  the  very  similar 

'•  est  molles  flamma  medullas  "  of  the  fourth  book  ;  secondly,  by 

iho  proof  left  behind  by  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  that  the  reading 

ill  his  time  was  molles  {Carm.  ^.  lllj)  : 

' '  sic  loqiiitm-  natura  deos  :  ciinctantis  Iiili 
lambebant  tcncros  incendia  blanda  capillos;'''' 

and  thirdly,  by  the  consideration  that  mollis  is  (see  Forbiger 
ad  locum)  a  very  usual  epithet  for  the  hair.* 

*  [Among  Dr.  Hciny'.s  MfSS.  tlic  t'oUoMing-  ivmark  oocuis,  dated  Marcli,  ISlii. 
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689-691. 

lUPlTER  OMXIPOTEXS  PRECIBUS  SI  FLECTERIS  ULLIS 

ASPICE  NOS  HOC  TANTUM  ET  SI  PIETATE  MEREMUR 

DA  DEIXDE  AUXILIUM  PATER  ATQUE  IIAEC  OMINA  FIRMA 


VJS.  LECT. 
\_J)Unct.']  ASPICE  yOS  HOC  TAXTUJI  :    I  Vaf.,*  Mc'il.  (hOs),    Tcr.    Ill    D. 
Heins. ;  Wagner  (eel.  Heyu.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haiipt;  Eil)lj. 

\_punct.']    ASPICE  xos  :   HOC   TA>"iUM  :  III  Venice,   1471:    X.    Heinsi. ; 
Philippe  ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef .  ;  Pott. 

[^ji/>ic^.]  ASPICE  xos  ;   HOC  TAXxuii  III  Veil.  14T.J :  P.  Manut. 

0  Rom.,  St.  Gall. 

VAB.  LECT. 
AUXILIXTJI  I  T'rt^,   Pal.,    Jled.,    Ver.     Ill  Cyntli.    Ccnet. ;  Horn.    HTo ; 
Jul.  Scalig.  Foet.  S.  26;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins. 
(1671)  ;  Philijipe  ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef.  ;  Pott.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
Zed.  Virg,,  ed.  1861)  ;  Coningt. 

AUGDEIUM  III  Probus  (ad  iiVA^/.  6.  .31);  Peerlk  ;  Ktil  (7V/(7o/.  Gottiug. 
vol.  2,  p.  166) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb.  ;  Weidner. 

0  Horn.,  St.  Gall. 


and  as  I  am  not  ceiiain  that  the  view  given  iu  the  text  embodies  his  tiual  oinuion, 
I  here  insert  the  other  as  a  note. — Ei>.]  Molli,  not  molles — first,  hocause  the 
harmlessness  of  the  flame  rcqiiii'es  to  he  expressed  more  fully  than  by  the  single 
word  iNNoxiA.  Secondl)-,  tactu  innoxia  is  a  strange  expression  not  at  all  analo. 
gous  as  alleged  to  "mala  tactu,"  Gtorg.  3. 1^16,  whero  "  tactu  "  is  passive,  whereas 
TACTU  in  the  construction  t.vctu  innoxia  is  active.  Thirdly,  because  we  have  the 
expression  tactus  mollis  both  in  Ovid,  e.v  Tonto,  2.  7.  13  : 

"  mombra  rcformiJant  vtollem  quoquc  saucia  iactum,^* 

and  in  Sil.  6.  91 : 

.  .  .  "  nunc  purgat  vulnora  lympha, 
nunc  mulcft  surcis  ;  ligat  inde,  ac  vcllera  molli 
circumdat  tactu,  ct  torpcntes  mitigat  artus." 

The  reading,  therefore,  is  molli,  and  the  structure  lamuere  tactu  molli. 

*  Bottari,   therefore,  is  incorrect  in  placing  a  point  after  nos.     There  i-*  no 
iippearancc  at  all  iu  the  MS.  of  a  point  iu  that  situation. 

21* 
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Observe  the  words  iupiter  omnipotens  (exprebsive  of  the  power 
to  relieve,  even  in  so  desperate  an  extremity)  joined  to  all  the 
verbs  in  the  sentence ;  the  word  pater  (moving  to  exert  that 
power)  joined  only  to  the  immediate  prayer  of  the  petition,  da 

DEINDE    AUXILIUM,    ATQUE    HAEC    OMINA    FIRMA.       See    Rem.  On 

verse  552. 

AsPiCE  Nos  ;  HOC  TANTUM. — This  punctuation,  which  is  that 
of  Nicholas  Heinsius,  renders  aspice  nos,  already  emphatic  by 
its  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  still  more  emphatic  b}^ 
the  sudden  pause  which  separates  it  from  the  subsequent  words ; 
see  Rem.  on  verse  246.  Wagner  removes  the  pause,  and  con- 
nects HOC  TANTUM  closely  with  ASPICE  Nos  :  which  arrangement 
— while  it  has  the  effect,  first,  of  diminishing  the  emphasis  of 
the  emphatic  words  aspice  nos  ;  and,  secondly,  of  substituting 
for  a  simple,  pathetic,  passionate  exclamation,  one  bound  up 
with  a  cool,  phlegmatic,  lawyerlike  condition  or  limitation — is 
directly  opposed  to  Virgil's  usual  manner,  which,  as  we  have  so 
often  seen,  is  first  to  present  us  fully  and  boldly  with  the  main 
thought,  the  grand  conception,  and  then  to  modify,  limit,  soften 
down,  adapt,  or  explain,  afterwards.  And  so,  precisely,  on  the 
present  occasion,  we  have  first  the  short,  strong,  emphatic  aspice 
NOS,  and  then,  after  a  pause,  hoc  tantum  :  do  hut  so  much  and  I 
am  sure  of  all  the  rest. 

Aspice  nos,  look  on  us  (i.  e.,  in  our  trouble)  ;  see  the  trouble 
ICC  are  in.  Look  on  us,  see  the  trouble  ice  are  in,  and  I  ask  no 
)aore.  Compare  Aesch.  Suppl.  206  :  Zevg  oe  yew^tTtvp  icoi  [not 
the  vocative,  nor  addressed  to  Grod,  but  expressing  a  wish  only  : 
ma^j  God  look  on  us  /].  Eurip.  Mec.  808  (ed.  Fix)  (Hecuba  speak- 
ing) : 

iSou  fii  KavaOprjcruv  oi'  (x<j>  KaKa. 

Prudent.  Cathem.  Hymn.  o.  6: 

' '  hue  nitido,  precor,  intuitu 
flecte  salutiferam  faciem." 

Aspice. — The  opinion  was,  that  your  cause  was  safe,  your 
wishes  acceded  to,  your  prayer  granted,  if  the  god  or  other  per- 
son to  ^\^liom  your  prayer  was  addressed  looked  on  you,  espe- 
cirtlly  if  he  looked  on  you  with  a  mild  and  placid  aspect.   Compare 
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Aescli.  SuppL  210  (cliorus  of  Danaides)  : 


jSoito  [Zeus]  Trpev/iifvovs  o-tt'  o^/xotoj. 
Kftyov  0f\ovros  eu  TeAevTTjcet  raSe. 


Sil.  7.  239  : 


''  inagmim  illud,  solisqiie  datiun,  quos  mitis  euntes 
lupiter  aspexit,  magnum  est,  ex  hoste  reverti" 

(with,  whicli  contrast  Aen.  10.  k-lS  : 

•'  sic  ait,  atque  ocnlos  Rntiilonim  reiklt  arvis''). 

Also  Hesiod,  Theog.  SI  : 

QVTiva  Tip.7}aov(n  Atos  novpai  /xfjaXoto, 
yfivo/xevoy  r    fcnSufft  Storpecpeuv  ^affi^riwv, 
TO!  fxev  (TTi  yXwffdT)  y\vKepr]v  x^"""''"'  f^P'^'V^- 

Find.  Isthm.  2.  18  (ed.  Dissen) : 

(V  KpitTa  5'  evpvcrBevris  ei5'  AiroXKwv  vlv 
trope  T   ayXaiav 

KOLl   T09l 

(where  Dissen  :  "  Benevole  aspexit"). 

In  Italy  at  the  present  day  ever}^  supplication  for  alms  by 
the  commonest  beggar  is  prefaced  by  the  identical  prayer 
''  guardi,"  so  little  ha-\'e  manners  changed  in  two  thousand  years, 
and  so  narrow  the  line  of  demarcation  between  worshipper  and 
beggar ;  so  insensibly  does  prayer  merge  in  beggary. 

Hoc  TANTUM. — Compare  Claud.  Bell.  Gild.  31Ji  : 

"  sed  tantuni  permitte  cadat :  nil  poscimus  ultra." 

Epitom.  Iliados,  716  (of  Dolon;  : 

"  ille  timore  pavens,  '  vitam  concedite,'  dixit, 
'  /loc  nniim  satis  est.'  " 

And — exactly  parallel — Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  3.  298: 

'•  liceat  cognoscere  sortera. 
hoc  tantvtu.     lif-eat  ceitos  habuisse  dolores." 

Also  Sil.  4.  407  : 

"  post  me  state,  viri,  ot  pnlsn  formidine  tantvm 
aspicite." 

And  Sil.  2.  230  :  <«  spectaoula  tantuin  ferte,  viri." 
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PiETATE,  not  our  piety,  viz.,  towards  heaven,  but  ouv  tender- 
ness, viz.,  towards  each  other.    See  Eem.  on  yien.  1. 1'^.    There- 
fore the  expression,  aspice;  look  on  ■us,  see  what  a  picture  of 
family  affection  we  present ;  and  so,  precisely,  Ovid,  Trist.  3.  .'f.  35 
(addressing  his  friend,  from  exile)  : 

"  quae  pro  te  iit  voveam  miti  piefate  mereris, 
haesuraqiie  niihi  tenipus  in  omne  fide  " 

[by  your  brotherly  hindness  and  fidelity  towards  me]. 

AuGURiUM. — Notwithstanding  the  preponderance  both  of 
manuscript  and  editorial  authority  in  favour  of  auxii.ium,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  fliat  ArcuiiiuM  is  the  true  reading:  (1),  on 
account  of  the  very  parallel  passage  of  Sil.  15.  143,  where  on 
the  occasion  of  a  first  prodigy's  being  established  by  a  second, 
sent  as  in  our  text  by  Jupiter  himself,  the  word  augurium  is 
not  only  used  but  even  repeated : 

.     .     .     ' '  Lis  tercjue  coruscum 
.nddidit  (oigurio  fulmeu  pater,  et  vaga  late 
l)er  subitum  moto  strepuere  tonitrua  mundo. 
turn  Yeit)  capere  arma  iubent,  genibusque  salutant 
summissi  ati(/nruim,  atque  iret  qua  ducere  divos 
pcrspieuum,  ot  patiio  monstraret  semita  signo." 

iliid  (^),  because  the  identical  expression,  "  da,  pater,  augu- 
rium,"  is  used  b}'  our  author  himself,  3.  89  : 

''  da,  pater,  aiif/Hriitm  atque  auimis  illabere  nostris." 

Compare  also  7.  259  : 

.     .     .     "  dii  nostra  iucepta  secundent, 
fi/(ffHritnin\\w  suum ;" 

and  Iscan.  2.  131  : 

.     .     .     "  da,  maxime,  felix 
nmj/ic'uiiii,  laetuni  tribuas  nubentibus  omen." 
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693-698. 

ET  DE  CAELO  LAPSA  PER  UMBRAS 
STELLA  FACEM  DUCENS  MULTA  CUM  LUCE  CUCURRIT 
ILLAM  SUMMA  SUPER  LABENTEM  CULMINA  TECTI 
CERNIMUS  IDAEA  CLARAM  SE  COXDERE  SILVA 
SIGNANTEMQUE  VIAS  TUM  LONGO  LIMITE  SULCUS 
DAT  LUCEM  ET  LATE  CIRCUM  LOCA  SULFURE  FUMANT 


Et  de,  &c.,  .  .  .  CUCURRIT. — Compare  S.  Matth.  Erang.  ,?.  ,9  ; 
Kai  iBov,  o  aarrip,  ov  eiOoi>  £v  ti]  avaroXi},  irpoijyev  aVTOvg,  ewg 
iXOwv  i(7Ti]  iTravoj  ov  i}v  to  iraidiov.  In  "  Saunders's  News- 
Letter,"  of  July  25,  1844,  tliere  is,  in  an  extract  from  a  letter, 
the  following  account  of  a  meteor,  seen  almost  on  the  same 
spot,  and  presenting  precisely  the  same  appearances  as  that  seen 
by  Aeneas  : — "  Constantinople,  July  3. — On  Sunday  last,  five 
minutes  before  sunset,  we  had  a  splendid  sight  here.  The 
atmosphere  was  hazy,  but  without  cloud.  Thermometer  about 
90^.  An  immense  meteor,  like  a  gigantic  Congreve  rocket, 
darted,  with  a  rushing  noise,  from  east  to  west.  Its  lightning- 
course  was  marked  by  a  streak  of  fire,  and,  after  a  passage  of 
some  foi-ty  or  fifty  degrees,  it  burst  like  a  bombshell,  but  with- 
out detonation,  lighting  up  the  hemisphere  with  the  brilliancy 
of  the  noon- day  sun.  On  its  disappearance,  a  white  vapom-  re- 
mained in  its  track,  and  was  visible  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 
Everybody  thought  it  was  just  before  his  eyes,  but  it  was  seen 
by  persons  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  to  the  northward,  in  the 
same  apparent  position,  and  positively  the  self-same  phenome- 
non. Many  of  the  vulgar  look  upon  it  as  a  very  bad  omen, 
whilst  others  attribute  it  to  tlio  warm  weather,  which  continues. 
The  thermometer  stands,  at  this  moment,  at  91"  in  the  shade, 
and  in  ilie  coolest  spot  could  be  selected." 

SuMMA  SUPER  LABEXTEM  cuLMiXA  iKc  Ti. — Compare  A]:ollon. 
Rhod.  1.  774  (ed.  Beck),  of  Jason  : 
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< 

fir]  5'  i/xevai  itpori  acrrv,  (paetvai  acrrepi  tffos, 
ov  pa  re  V7]yaTeT]<nv  €€pyofifvat  Ka\vfir]cn 
t>vfx(pat  6r]r)aavT0  Sofj.(i)v  vire p ayreWovra, 
Kat  ffcptcri  Kvavfoio  5t'  r/epos  opL/jtara  OfXyei 
KaKov  epivQojxfvos,  yavvrai  5e  t6  Tjideoto 
irapQfVos  ifxeipova'a  /xer    aWoSanoicTiv  eovros 
avSpacrw,  oi  Key  /xiv  /xvriffTTjv  KOfifWffi  roKrjfS. 
Tco  iK(\os  irpo  iroXrios  ava  ffrifiov  Tjief  Tjpus. 

Cernimus,  &c. — Wagner  (Praei^f.)  and  Forbiger,  understand- 
ing the  structure  to  be  claram  signantemque  vias  se  condere, 
have  removed  the  pause  placed  by  the  two  Stephenses,  the  two 
Heinsii,  and  Heyne,  after  silva.  The  pause  should  undoubt- 
edly be  replaced,  signantem  being  connected  by  que,  not  with 
its  unlike  claram,  but  with  its  like  labentem,  and  it  being 
Virgil's  usual  method  thus  to  connect  a  concluding  or  winding 
up  clause,  not  with  the  immediately  preceding  clause,  but  with 
one  more  remote.  See  Remm.  on  2.  148;  3.  571;  4.. 483;  5. 
522. 

Signantemque  vias,  i.e.,  marking  the  way;  which  way, 
being  towards  Ida,  signified  to  Aeneas  that  he  Avas  to  take 
refuge  in  Ida.  Compare  («)  the  way  to  the  newly  born  Christ 
pointed  out  to  the  Magi  by  the  star.  Prudent.  Cafhem.  12.  53  : 

' '  exin  seqmmtur,  perciti 
fixis  in  altum  vxiltibus, 
qua  Stella  sulcum  traxerat 
claramquc  slgnahat  riam.'^ 

(b),  the  pigeons  pointing  out  to  Aeneas  his  way  to  the  golden 
bough,  6.  198  : 

"  observans,  quao  fif/i/rt  fnvail,  quo  tondere  pergant." 

(c),  the  Avay  marked   for  Acestes   to  heaven  by  the  flaming 
arrow,  5.  525 : 

"  namquc  volnns  liquidis  in  nuliibus  arsit  arundo, 
injtHir'itqiio  riniii  flanimis."' 

{d-},  the  way  towards  Africa  pointed  out  to  Scipio  by  the  fiery 
snake  in  the  sky,  Sil.  15.  139 : 
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"  ecce,  per  obliqmim  cacli  squalentibus  auro 
etfulgens  maculis,  feni  inter  nubila  visus 
angiiis,  et  ardenti  radiare  per  a  era  sulco, 
quaque  ad  caeliferi  tendit  plaga  littus  Atlantis, 
perlabi  resonante  polo 


turn  vero  capere  arma  iubent,  genibusque  salutant 
summissi  augurium,  atque  iret,  qua  ducere  divos 
perspieuum,  et  patrio  monstraret  seinita  si'ywo." 

(e),  tlie  way  marked  by  the  admiral's  ship  for  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  to  follow,  Senec.  Agam.  1^27  : 

"  signum  recursus  regia  lit  fulsit  rate, 
et  clara  lentum  remigem  moniiit  tuba, 
aurata  primas  prora  desigiiat  vias, 
aperitque  cursus,  mille  quos  puppes  secent." 

(^),  the  light  placed  on  the  turret  by  Hero  to  be  "  signa  viae" 
to  Leander  crossing  the  Hellespont,  Ovid,  Heroid.  19.  35  : 

"  protinus  in  summa  vigilantia  lumina  turre 

ponimus,  assuetae  sifft/n  notamque  viae." 

[ff),  the  way  from  this  same  Ida  to  the  Grecian  encampment 
pointed  out  to  Hector  and  the  Trojan  army  by  a  miraculous 
cloud  of  dust,  Hom.  //.  12.  25?  : 

.     .     .      €7ri  Se  Zevs  repntKepavvo^ 
(cpcrev  ott'  iSaiwv  opfwv  ave/j.oio  OufWav, 
T)  p'   tdvs  vrioiv  Kovi-r)v  (pepev   avrap  Axaiuf 
6f\yf  voov,  Tpufftv  5e  Kai  E/cropt  kvSos  0Tra(ey. 
rov  irep  Stj  Ttpaicrcn  imroiOom,  rjSe  0tricj>tv 
priyvvffdat  yueya  retxos  Axoiojv  ireiprjTi^oy 

(and  so  the  Schol.  of  the  Veronese  Palimpsest  (Keil's  ed.,  p.  90, 
1.  21):  "  Ait  Troianos  stellam  ducem  discessionis  habuisse"). 
And,  (1^),  Plut.  in  Caesar.  :  Tij  dt  irpo  rr^g  juax»}C  [of  Pharsalia] 
vvKTt  Tag  (ftvAQKag  e(poctvovTog  avrov,  inpi  to  /.hctovvktiov  MtpOrf 
XafxTrag  ovpaviov  irvpog,  ijv  viri:neve\0kt(7av  to  Knicrapog  OTparo- 
TTtoov,  Aa/Lnrnav  Kai  ^Xoy<i»§»j  yevofitvi}v,  tSo^tv  eig  to  flo/iTTJjtou 
KaTafTtaeiv  (thus  indicating  to  him  that  he  was  to  go  towards 
Pompey,  that  he  was  to  persist  in  his  intention  of  fighting 
Pompey ) . 
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SiGNANTEM  viAS,  not  drawing  or  markhuj  a  path  or  line  in  the 
sky,  but  marking,  or  signifying,  or  2^ointing  out  the  route,  viz.,  for 
Aeneas,  the  method  by  whicli  this  is  effected  being  explained  in 
the  immediately  following  words  to  be  by  drawing  a  long  lumi- 
nous furrow  in  the  sky  :  tum  longo  limite  sulcus  dat  lucem. 

LiMiTE,  track  or  jjath.  Contiguous  properties  being  anciently, 
as  still  very  generally  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  separated  from 
each  other,  not  by  a  fence,  but  merely  by  a  narrow  intermediate 
space,  along  which  (in  order  not  to  trespass  on  the  ground  on 
either  side)  it  was  usual  for  those  who  had  business  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  walk,  the  term  limes,  primarily  signifying  a  boun- 
dary or  limit,  came  by  a  natural  and  unavoidable  transition  to 
signify  a  path,  wag,  or  track.  Compare  Stat.  Theb.  12.  2^0  : 
"  quoties  amissus  eimti  limes?"  [hoiv  ojten  the  icay  ox  path  lost'?~\ 


702-714. 


DI — CEREKIS 


Di  PATRii. — Commentators  being  generally  silent  with  respect  to 
these  words,  the  Virgilian  student  is  left  to  himself  to  find  out 
their  meaning  the  best  way  he  can.  It  occurs  to  him  that  it 
may  be  either  gods  of  my  country,  or  gods  of  my  fathers.  The 
difference,  perhaps,  is  not  great,  but  still  he  is  curious  to  know 
which  precisely  was  in  Yirgil's  mind.  If  he  has  recourse  to  the 
translators  he  finds  they  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  Virgil 
meant  gods  of  my  country — Surrey  translating  : 

"  o  native  gods  !  your  family  defend  ;" 

Phaer : 

"  o  contrey  gods  I  oiir  house  behold  :"' 

Caro : 

.     .     .     "  0  de  la  patria 
sacri  numi  Penati,  a  voi  mi  rendo;" 
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Dryden : 

"  keep,  o  my  country  gods  !  our  dwelliag  place  ;  " 

and  J.  H.  Yoss,  alone  of  translators  of  repute,  rendering  : 

.     .     .     "  icli  folg' euch,  gotter  der  vater, 
\ro  ihr  auch  fiihrt  ;  erhaltet  das  bans." 

Turning  to  Gresner's  excellent  lexicon  he  finds  two  separate  and 
distinct  adjectives  patrius,  one  placed  under  the  head  pater 
and  the  other  under  the  head  p atria,  and  our  text  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  latter.  He  is  quite  persuaded,  and  for  him  it  is 
to  his  country's  gods  Anchises  commends  his  house  and  grand- 
son. But  let  him  beware.  The  minority  or  weaker  side  is 
shown  by  all  experience  to  be  oftener  in  the  right  than  the 
majority  or  stronger  side,  and  the  present  case  constitutes  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  di  patrii  of  our  text  are 
the  identical  iraTpiooi  Oeoi  which  Aeneas  carries  out  of  Troy  on 
his  shoulders  along  with  his  fx^rpwoi  Oeoi,  or  gods  of  his  mothers, 
and  therefore  are  and  can  only  be  gods  of  his  fathers.  Compare 
Xenoph.  de  Venai.  1.  15  :  Aiveiag  Se  awaag  /lhv  Tovg  iraTpu)- 
ovg  Kai  f.ir]TpwovQ  dsovg,  aijjaag  Se  Kai  avrov  tov  Trare/oa, 
co^av  tuo-e/Setac  £^)jv£y/caro,  ojote  koi  oi  TroXi/LUOi  f.iov(i)  iK^ivu),  wv 
iKpaTi]aav  H'  Tpoia,  tdoaav  jurj  (Tv\i]9)]i>ai. 

But  the  student  has  not  been  left  equally  free  with  resj)ect 
to  the  relation  these  words  bear  to  the  context.  A  period  at 
ADSUM  in  the  editions  shuts  off  di  patrii  from  ducitis,  and 
throws  those  words  wholly  to  servate.  In  vain  the  bewildered 
student  asks  himself :  Is  not  the  ducitis  no  less  than  the  ser- 
vate addressed  to  the  di  patrii  ?  Is  it  not  the  di  patrii  who 
have  just  sent  the  guiding  leading  star,  signantem  vias  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  ducitis  can  be  addressed  to  Aeneas,  Creusa,  and 
Ascanius,  and  only  servate  to  the  di  patrii  ?  that  Anchises 
addresses  in  the  first  place  his  friends,  and  only  in  the  second 
place  his  gods ;  begins  with  his  friends  and  ends  with  his  friends, 
and  bundles  his  gods  into  a  parenthesis  in  the  middle  ?  Again 
the  commentators  are  silent,  and  of  five  translators  three  follow 
the  editors,  Surrey  translating  ; 
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"  •  now,  now,'  quod  he,  '  no  longer  I  abide  : 
follow  I  shall  where  ye  me  guide  at  hand. 

0  natiA-e  gods  !  your  family  defend ;  '  " 

Phaer: 

"  now,  now,  no  more  I  let,  lead  where  ye  list,  I  will  not  swarve. 
o  contrey  gods,  cm-  house  behold,  my  nevew  safe  preserve;  " 

Dryden : 

"  '  now,  now,'  said  he,  '  my  son,  no  more  delay  ; 

1  yield,  I  follow,  where  heaven  shows  the  way ; 
keep  (o  my  country  gods  !)  our  dwelling  place  ;'  " 


Caro 


.  .  .  "  o  de  la  patria 
sacri  numi  Penati,  a  voi  mi  rendo. 
voi  questa  casa,  voi  questo  nipote 
mi  conservate ;" 

and  J.  H.  Voss  : 

.     .     .     "ich  folg' euch,  gotter  der  vater, 
wo  ibr  nucb  fiibrt.  erhaltet  das  haus,  erhaltet  den  enkel." 

Yes ;  it  is  not  only  possible  but  certain,  concludes  the  student, 
surrendering  liis  common  sense  to  the  weight  of  authority,  and 
continuing  to  do  so  until  such  time  as  editors  shall  perceive  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  very  first  words  Anchises  utters  after 
he  has  seen  the  guiding  star  should  be  cut  oif  from  the  "  aifari 
deos"  which  the  sight  of  that  star  prompted — that  the  structure 
is  not :  iam  iam  nulla  iniora   est  ;   sequor  et    qua   ducitis 

ADSUM.  DI  PATRII,  SERVATE  DOMUM,  SERVATE  NEPOTEM,  but  DI 
PATRII,    iam    iam    nulla    mora    EST  ;    SEQUOR    ET    QUA    DUCITIS 

ADSUM.  SERVATE  DOMUM,  SERVATE  NEPOTEM — and  shall  Substi- 
tute a  comma  for  the  period  they  have  placed  at  adsum. 

Vestroque  in  numine  troia  EST. — "  'In  tua,'  inquit,  '  pater 
carissime,  in  tua  sumus  custodia,'"  Petron.,  p.  354  (ed.  Hadr., 
Amst.  1669). 

LoNGE  SERVET  VESTIGIA  coNiux  (vs.  711). — There  seems  to 
be  no  ground  whatever  for  the  charge  which  has  so  frequently 
been  brought  against  Aeneas,  that  he  deserted,  or  at  least 
neglected,  his  wife.     Comp.  Ovid,  Heroid.  7.  S'v  .- 

"  si  quaeras,  nbi  sit  formosi  mater  lull: 
occidit,  a  dure  sola  rolicta  vivo." 
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It  was  necessary  to  divide  the  party,  iu  order  the  better  to  escape 
observation  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  not  only  the  greater  imbecility 
of,  but  stronger  natural  tie  to,  the  father  and  the  child,  rendered 
it  imperative  to  bestow  the  iirst  and  chief  care  on  them.  If 
Aeneas's  direction  that  Creusa  should  keep,  not  merely  behind, 
but  far  behind  (loxcje  servet  vestigia  coniux),  excite  ani- 
madversion, I  beg  to  suggest  that  it  was  indispensable  that 
the  separation  should  be  to  some  considerable  distance,  not 
merely  in  order  to  ensure  its  being  effectual  for  the  purpose 
above  mentioned,  but  in  order  to  afford  Creusa  herself  the 
chance  of  escape,  in  case  of  the  miscarriage  of  those  who  led  the 
w^ay.  "With  this  account  of  Aeneas's  loss  of  Creusa  compare 
Gothe's  not  less  charming  description  of  Epimetheus's  loss  of 
Pandora,  in  his  unfinished  dramatic  piece  entitled  Pandora. 

Templu.m  vetustum  desertae  cereris. — "  Cuius  templuni 
erat  desertum  vetustate  vel  belli  decennalis  tempore,"  Heyne, 
No ;  Wagner's  explanation  is  the  correct  one :  "  desertae,  quod 
templum  habuit  in  loco  infrequenti."  The  truth  of  this  inter- 
pretation (rested  by  Wagner  solely  on  the  context,  and  the 
similar  use  made  of  the  term  desertus  by  other  authors)  seems 
to  be  established  by  the  testimony  of  Vitruvius,  that  religion 
required  that  the  temples  of  Ceres  should  be  built  outside  the 
walls  and  in  lonely  situations  ("  Item  Cereri,  extra  m-bem  loco, 
quo  non  semper  homines,  nisi  per  sacrificiimi,  necesse  habeant 
adire");  in  order,  no  doubt  (see  the  Emperor  Julian's  Letter  to 
Libanius,  Epid.  Mat.  Gmecan.  p.  148),  to  pay  Ceres  the  espe- 
cial compliment,  that  her  worship  should  be  apart  from  all 
secular  concerns,  not  performed  en  passant. 

The  temple  of  Ceres  outside  Troy  was  therefore  a  fit  place 
for  the  unobserved  rendez\ous  of  Aeneas  and  his  party  ;  as  in 
real  history  the  temple  of  Ceres  outside  Eome  was  a  fit  place 
for  Piso  (the  intended  successor  to  the  empire)  to  wait  imob- 
served  until  the  conspirators  should  have  despatched  Nero :  '-In- 
terim Piso  apud  aedem  Cereris  opperiretm*,  undo  eum  praefectus 
Eenius  et  ceteri  accitum  feiTcnt  in  castra,"  Tacit.  A)ina/.  7  J.  oS. 
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721-725. 

HAEC  FATt'S  LATOS  HUMEROS  SUBIECTAQUE  COLLA 
VESTE  SUPER  FULVIQUE  INSTERNOR  PELLE  LEONIS 
SUCCEDOQUE  ONERI  DEXTRAE  SE  PARVUS  lULUS 
IMPLICUIT  SEQUITURQUE  PATREM  NON  PASSIBUS  AEQUIS 
PO^'E  SUBIT  CONIIX  FERIMUR  PER  OPACA  LOCORTM 


Latos  HUMEROS,  &c.,  .  .  .  i-EONis. — "  Instiavit  Aeneas  humeris 
vestem,  vestique  pellem,"  Heyne. 

"  Breit'  ich  darauf  ein  gcwand  unci  die  haiit  dcs  gelbliclieu  lowoii.'' 

Certainly,  and  for  many  reasons,  not  the  meaning  :  (1),  because 
Aeneas,  about  to  undertake  a  perilous  flight  with  his  father  and 
SACRA  on  his  shoulders,  should  not  load  himself  with  two  outside 
coverings  when  one  was  sufficient.  (2),  because  Agamemnon, 
issuing  out  at  night,  puts  on  over  his  tunic  only  the  lion's  skin, 
Hom.  //.  10.  S3 : 

a/j.(pi  5'  eneiTa  5a(poti'ou  eeffffaro  Stp/xa  \eovTos, 

and  Dolon  (//.  10.  331^)  only  the  wolf's  skin  : 

((jffaTo  5'  iKToadiv  pivov  iroKwio  Kvkolo. 

(3),  because  the  lion's  skin  was  the  sole  (outside)  covering  of 
Hercules,  the  rough  block  out  of  which  courtly  Aeneas  is  hewn. 
And,  (4),  because  the  construction  by  hendiadys,  so  usual 
with  our  author  elsewhere  [compare  9.  306  : 

' '  dat  Niso  Mnestheus  pvlleni  lionentesque  leonis 

not  two  objects,  viz.,  a  skin  and  a  lion's  spoils,  but  the  single 
object,  a  lion's  skin,  twice  described]  aflords  the  unexception- 
able meaning  :  rug,  or  cover  of  lion's  skin. 

Veste  FULVIQUE  PELLE  LEONIS,  a  rug  of  liou's  skin.  I  say 
rug,  not  garment,  because  Aeneas  represents  himself  as  "  super- 
instratus"  with  it,  and  superinster>'ok  points  directly  to  a  rug- 
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such  as  is  laid  or  spread  upon  a  bed,  or  floor,  or  hearth,  or  table, 
or  horse,  not  to  a  garment  for  the  person.  Compare  Sil.  7  (p. 
105)  of  Hannibal : 

.     .     .     '•  iam  membra  cubili 
erigit,  etfuhi  cireiimda.t  pelle  lean  is, 
qua  super  instratos  proiectus  gi'amine  campi 
presserat  ante  foros,^' 

where  we  have  not  only  the  precise  '•  f  iihi  pelle  leonis  "  and 
"  superinsternor  "  of  our  text,  but  the  double  use  of  the  vest  is, 
first  as  a  rug  to  lie  on,  and  then  as  a  wrapper.  See  Rem.  on 
'2.  682. 

Testis,  generally,  is  any  outside  cover,  whether  of  bed, 
table,  or  person.     See  Lucret.  2.  34  : 

•  ■  nee  calidae  citius  decedunt  corpore  febres, 
textilibus  si  in  pietiiris  ostroque  rubenti 
iacteiis,  quam  si  plebeia  in  vcsfe  cubandiim  est." 

Aeii.  1.  640  : 

"'  arte  laboi'atae  vcstcs  ostroque  superbo." 

Celsus,  de  Jledicina,  1.  J :  "per  autumnum  vero,  propter  caeli 
varietatem,  periculum  maximum  est.  Itaque  neque  sine  veste 
neque  sine  calceamentis  prodire  oportet."  The  corresponding 
Greek  term  njxa  is  also  applied  to  the  coverings  of  the  floor  or 
ground,  carpets,  as  Aesch.  Agani.  021 : 

firiS'   ii/j.a(TL  (TTpcixracr    ftrKpOoyou  iropuf 

Tldfl. 

IxsTERNOR. — This  word,  properly  applied  to  the  icfx-mria  or 
covering  of  the  horse  (the  modern  saddle-cloth  and  ancient 
saddle  ;  compare  7.  277  : 

'•  inslridos  ostro  alipcdes  pictisque  tapetis '') 

shows  unmistakeably  Aen^as's  tacit  comparison  of  himself  with 
a  horse  equipped  for  and  receiving  his  rider  on  his  back.  The 
allusion  is  continued  in  succedo  onkri,  the  term  succedero 
being  commonly  applied  to  horses  or  other  animals  yoked  or 
put  to  a  carriage  or  other  burthen,  as  3.  541  : 

"  scd  tamcn  idem  olim  curru  sncccderc  sueti 
quadrupodcs,  et  frona  iuun  roni'<>rdia  ferro.*' 
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Sequiturque  patrem  non  PAssiBtrs  AEQUis. — The  picture 
presented  is  that  of  the  child"  in  his  father's  hand,  and  striving 
to  keep  up  with  him  ;  but,  having  shorter  legs  and  taking  shorter 
steps,  not  quite  abreast  with  him,  and  trotting  while  the  father 
walks.  A  similar  picture,  except  that  both  parties  are  running, 
is  presented  by  the  words,  "manu  parvum  nepotem  trahit," 
2.  320.     Compare  also  Stat.  Theh.  5.  Ul : 

"  audet  iter  ulaguique  sequeus  vestigia  mutat 
Herculis,  et  tarda  quaniAas  se  mole  ferentem 
vix  cursu  tener  acquat  Hylas." 

Horn.  Od.  15.  m.: 

TTaiSa  yap  avSpos  etjos  evt  /j.eyapois  artTaWoi, 
Kfp5a\eov  Stj  toiov,   afia  rpoxow vto  Ovpa^e' 
TOP  Kev  ayoift    eirj  vrjos'   o  5'  vfiiv  fivptov  oivov 
a\<poi,  oiTTj  TrepocrijTe  Kar''  aWoOpoovs  avdpwirovs. 


Sil.  4.  30  : 


.     .     .     "  dextra  laevaque  trahuntur 
paiTi,  non  aequo  comitanfes  ordiiie,  nati." 


Val.Flacc.  1.704: 

..."  acrisona  vohicer  cum  Daedalus  ora 
prosilnit,  iuxtaque  comes  brevioribus  alis." 

>Senec.  ad  Marciain,  11  :  "■  Hue  [ad  mortem]  omnis  ista  quae  in 
foro  litigat,  in  theatris  desidet,  in  templis  precatur  turba,  dispari 
gmdu  vadit"  [/'.  e.,  some  quicker,  some  slower,  some  walking, 
some  running]. 

Sequitur  patrem  [lulus]  ;  pone  subit  coxiux. — lulus  has 
his  hand  in  Aeneas's,  and  sequitur  haud  passibus  aequis,  goes 
along  with  Aeneas,  keeps  company  with  Aeneas  :  Creusa  alone 
follows  behind  both.  This  meaning,  viz.,  to  go  along  with,  to 
accompany  as  an  inferior,  to  follow  the  lead  of,  without,  how- 
ever, being  actually  behind,  is  a  very  common  one  of  sequi. 
See  Senee.  Ilippol.  SUk  (Theseus  speaking)  : 

.     .     .     "  hen,  labor  qiiantns  fuit 
Phlegethonte  ab  imo  petere  longinquum  aethera, 
paritcrqiie  mortem  fugerc,  ct  Alcidem  sequi .'" 
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Ovid,  Amor.  ;?.  1.'^.  1  : 

"  quid  iuvat  immimcs  belli  cessare  piiellas 
nee  fera  peltatas  agmina  velle  seqtil" 

[not  follow  behind,  but  go  along  with  as  inferior].    Ibid.  3.  8.  25 : 

"  discite,  qiii  sapitis,  nou  quae  nos  scimus  incites, 
sed  trepidas  acies  et  fera  castra  scqui.'" 

Ovid,  Fast.  1.  1^19  : 

"  fastus  inest  piilcliris,  Ar(/«<7«;'que  buperbia  fomiani." 

And  our  author  himself,  Aoi.  U.  J8^  :  "  sequar  atris  ignilius 
absens,"  where  see  Rem.  The  Grreelcs  made  a  precisely  similar 
use  of  iTreaOai,  as  Hom.  //.  16.  lolf  (of  Achilles'  horse  Pedasus)  : 

OS  Kai  dvrjTos  i(tiv,   eired'  ltzttois  adavaTOLcri. 

Nox  PAssiBUs  AEQUis,  iiot  kcepiiifj  pace  witJi  li'un.  Compare 
Val.  Flacc.  3.  485  : 

.     .     .     ' '  petit  exeelsas  Tirynthius  omos  ; 
haerct  Hylas  lateri,  pas&uso^\Q  moratiir  httqiws." 

Stat.  Thcb.  11.  321  (of  Jocasta) : 

"  non  comites,  non  feiTe  ipsae  vestigia  natae 
aeqtia  valent.  tantum  misei'ae  dolor  idtimus  addit 
roljur,  ct  exsangues  crudcscuut  luetibvis  anni." 

Feuimur  per  opaca  locorum. — Opaca,  not  dark,  but  only 
shady ;  not  so  dark  but  that  one  could  see  the  way.  Compare 
Plin.  Epist.  7.  31  :  "  Cubicula  obductis  velis  opaca,  nee  tamen 
obsom-a,  facio."  Also  Plin.  Episf.  8.  8 :  "Modicus  collis  assur- 
git,  antiqua  oupressu  nemorosus  et  opaciis.'' 
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729-759. 

SUSPE>fSUM — AURAS 

VAU.  LECT.  (vs.  738). 

FATO  KE  I  Pal.     II   M.     Ill  Veil.,  1471  and  1475;  Mod.;  R.  Steph. ; 
P.  Manut. 

i-'AiONE  II  A.  Ill  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Philippe  ;  Heyne  ;  Pott. ;  Haupt; 
"Wagn.  {Led.  Virg.  and  Praest). 

FATO  EST  III  Peerlk. ;  Dietsch  ;  Lad. 

I'ATO  MI  III  Ribbeck. 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  755). 
ANIMO  SIMUL   I  3Icd. 

AXiMOS,  SIMUL  III  P.  Manut.  ;  LaCerda;  D.   Heins.;  [N.  Heins.  (1670)  ; 
Phil.  ;  H'eyn. ;  Brunck;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (cd.  Heyn.) 

ANiMO,  siMrL  I  P^«/.  (animo*  •  simul).  IIIVoss;  Lad.;  Haupt ;  Wagn. 
{Led.  r/r*/.  and  ed.  1861) ;  Ribb. 

fSusrENSUM,  "  sollioitum,"  Senilis,  Heyne.  No ;  .suspexsum  is 
not  "  sollioitiim,"  equivalent  to  anxious,  uneasy;  hut  susjwnded, 
hung  hefirecji.  hope  and/ear,  and  so  irresolute,  undecided,  not  knotc- 
inij  ichether  to  go  on  or  stop.  See  Remm.  on  2.  114,  and  3.  372. 
Heu  !  MisEKo,  &c.,  .  .  .  iNCERTUM  (vss.  738-740). — "  Ex- 
cusationes  istae  ad  triplex  caput  reducuntur ;  aut  ad  deos  et 
fata,  quae  eripuerunt ;  aut  ad  Aeneam,  qui  non  potuit  ani- 
madvertere ;  aut  ad  Creusam,  quae  disparuit  subsistens,  errans, 
sedens  prae  lassitudine,"  La  Cerda.  "•  Coxiux  [jnihi^  misero 
iiREPTA  creusa  fatoke  su}jstitit,  an  erravit  de  via,  an 
LASSA  RESEDiT,"  Heyne  ;  approved  of  both  by  Wunderlicli 
and  Forbiger.  "  Musste  sie  nacli  dem  willen  des  schicksals 
stehen  bleiben,  um  von  den  feinden  getodtet  zii  werdeu,"  Lade- 
wig.  I  agree,  however,  entirely  with  Servius  :  "  fato  erepta 
CREUSA,  suBSTTTiTNE  ERRAviTNE  VIA,"      Aeneas  is  Certain  of 
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one  thing  and  of  one  thing  only,  viz.,  that  Creusa  was  miseuo 
i-ATO  EREPTA.  How  it  happened  that  she  was  mis]-;ro  fato 
E  REFT  A  was  entirely  unknown  to  him — remained  wraj)t  in 
obscurity ;  it  might  have  been  that  she  had  stopped  short,  being- 
afraid  to  go  on,  or  that  she  liad  missed  her  way,  or  that  she  had 
grown  weary,  and  sat  down  to  rest.  He  could  not  tell  in  which 
of  these  three  possible  ways  it  had  happened ;  but  certain  it  was 
that  she  had  been  misero  fato  erepta. 

FaTONE    erepta    creusa    SUBSTITIT   =   SUBSTITITXE     CREISA 

erepta  FATO,  exactly  as  10.  668  :  "  tanton'  me  crimine  dignum 
duxisti "  =  "  duxistine  me  dignum  tanto  crimine,"  not  only 
FATONE  and  "tanton',''  but  substitit  and  "  duxisti"  occupying 
the  same  positions  both  in  their  respective  verses  and  respective 
sentences.      See  Eem.  on  "Pyrrhin'  connubia  servas?"  3.  319. 

MiSERO  fato  EREPTA. — "  Jf?7«'  MISERO  EREPTA  FATO,"  Hcyue, 

Wunderlich,  De  Bulgaris,  Wagner,  Forbiger,  and  Conington.  I 
have  two  reasons,  however,  for  thinking  that  misero  certainly 
belongs  to  fato,  and  not  to  "  mihi "  understood :  First,  the 
personal  pronoun  is  usually  expressed  when  miser  is  applied 
to  the  speaker  in  the  third  case,  as  EcJ.  2.  oS  :  "  hen !  lieu ! 
quid  volui  misero  miht  V  Aeii.  2.  70  :  "  aut  quid  iam  misero 
mihi  denique  restat  ?  "  Aen.  10.  8^9  :  "  heu  !  nunc  misero  mihi 
demum  exitium  infelix."  Seeing  that  our  author  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  supply  the  personal  pronoun  to  "misero  "  in  these 
instances,  in  which  there  was  no  ambiguity  to  be  apprehended 
from  its  omission,  and  yet  has  not  supplied  it  in  our  text  where 
there  was  the  ambiguity  arising  from  the  near  vicinitj^  of  fato, 
I  conclude  that  there  is  no  pronoun  at  all  to  be  supplied,  and 
that  the  adjective  really  belongs  (as  at  first  sight  it  appears  to 
do)  to  the  substantive  expressed ;  compare,  onl}'  three  lines  pre- 
ceding, 

HIC    MlHI    XESCIO  (lUOD    TREPinO    MALE  Nf.MKX  AMICUM 
COXITSAM    EIUITIT    MKNTEM. 

And  secondly,  fato  erepta,  iciihoiit  the  addition  of  miskiio, 
means  died  a  natural  death  (see  Livy,  3.  50  :  "  quod  ad  se  atti- 
neat,  uxorem  sibi  fato  erepta)/)  ;"  also  Aen.  4-  696  and  Kem.)  ; 
/rif/i  the  addition  of  :\risERo,   fato  krkvta  means  died  a  rioin/f 
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deatli,  the  only  kind  of  death  whieli  can  be  meant  hy  Aeneas. 
Compare  Aen.  k-  ^0 :  "  miseri  post  fata  Sychaei."  Aen.  1.  225: 
"  crudelia  secum  fata  Lyei."     Aen.  J^.  696  : 

.     .     .     "  peribat 
secl  misero  ante  cliera  siil)itoqvie  accensa  furore." 

Defuit  (vs.  744),  well  opposed  to  venimus  ;  the  two  words 
of  so  opposite  significations  corresponding  exactly  to  each  other, 
not  merely  prosodiacally,  but  in  emphasis  arising  from  position, 
each  being  last  word  of  its  own  clause,  first  word  of  its  own 
verse,  and  separated  by  a  pause  from  the  sequel.  See  Rem.  on 
"  ora,"  2.  247,  and  compare  "  substitit,"  2.  243. 

Et  riirsus  caput  obiectare  periclis. — Compare  Bihl. 
Sacr.  [Vulg.]  I^.  Reg  urn  f  25.  27  :  "  Sublevavit  Evilmerodach  rex 
Babylonis,  anno  quo  regnare  coeperat,  caput  loachin  regis  luda 
de  car cere." 

SiMUL    IPSA    SILENTIA    TERRENT. — So    TacituS  [Hht,    3.    SJj.), 

not  less  finely  of  Vitellius  :  "In  palatium  regreditur,  vastum 
desertumque  .  .  .  terret  soUfudo  et  tneentes  hciy  Compare  also 
Schiller,  Brant  ron  Messina  : 

"  es  seJiri'cl-t  mich  selbst  das  -wesenlose  sehnrif/cnV 

Si  PORTE  PEDEM,  SI  FORTE  TUiJssET. — Compare  Ovid,  Heroid. 
13.  16Ji : 

"  sive,  quod  hcu  tiincol  slve  supcrstcs  eris." 
EXSUPERANT     FLAMMAE,      FURIT     AESTUS     AD     AURAS. — See 

Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell,  act  5,  sc.  1 : 

"  die  flamme  prasselud  schon  zum  hirumel  schlug." 

Auras,  the  sky  ;  exactly  as  Eel.  1.  57 : 

"  hinc  alta  sub  rupe  canet  froudator  ad  mo-as  ;" 

and  Claud.  Bapt.  Pros.  p.  199  :  "  quid  incestis  aperis  Titanibus 
auras?"  in  both  which  passages  "  am^as "  is  the  sky;  in  the 
former,  as  in  our  text,  literally  and  simply  the  sky,  in  the  latter 
the  sky  figuratively,  /.  e.,  the  upper  world,  on  which  the  sky 
looks  down  and  shines,  as  contrasted  with  the  lower  world  to 
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which  the  Titans  are  condemned  and  on  which  the  sky  never 
looks  down  or  shines.     Compare  also  Ovid,  10.  178  : 

"  quern' piius  aeiias  libratiim  Phoebus  in  aura^ 
misit,  et  oppositas  disiecit  ponderc  nubes  ;" 

and  Val.  Flacc.  6.  50  : 

.     .     .     "  tandem  dulces  iam  cassus  in  auras 
respicit,  ac  nulla  caelum  reparabile  gaza," 

in  the  former  of  A\liich  passages  ''  aiu-as,"  simply  and  literally 
the  sky,  is  repeated  ^dth  a  slight  variation  in  "  nubes,"  and  in 
the  latter  of  which  passages  *'  auras,"  simply  and  literally  the 
sky,  is  repeated  with  a  similar  slight  variation  in  "  caelum." 


769-779. 


IMPLEVI — OLYMn 


Imple-\'i    .   .    .  \ocAvi. — Compare  Orpheus    calling    on  Euiy- 
dice  in  the  fourth  Greorgic,  and  Pope's  fine  imitation  ( Ode  on  St. 

Ceri/iWs  Day)  : 

"  Eurydiee  the  woods, 
Eurydioe  the  floods, 
Eurydice  the  rooks  and  hollow  mountains  rung." 

IXFELIX  SIMULACRUM  (iPSIUS  CREUSAE)  theme  ;  IPSIUS  UMBRA 

t'REUSAE,  first  variation ;  nota  maior  imago,  second  variation. 

Simulacrum,  likeness,  image,  faC'Simile,  nothing  more.  Com- 
pare Cicero,  cle  Invent.  Rhet.  2.  1  (of  Zeuxis)  :  "Helenae  se 
pingere  simulacrum  velle  dixit." 

Et  xota  maior  imago. — It  is  the  beholder's  fear  makes  the 
ghost  appear  larger  than  life.  The  real  living  Esmeralda,  taken 
for  her  own  gliost  by  Claude  Frollo,  appeared  to  be  above  her 
usual  size,  Victor  Hugo,  Nnt.  Dame,  '■>.  1  :  "  Elle  lui  parut  plus 
grande  que  lorsqu'  elle  vivait."     To  a  not  very  dissimilar  fear 
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is,  no  doubt,  to  be  traced  the  notion  of  the  superior  size  of  tbe 
gods,  if  not,  with  Lucretius,  the  very  notion  of  gods. 

8ic  AFFARi,  theme  ;  curas  his  demere  dictis,  variation. 

"  Fas,  fafnm ;  '  non  fatum,  nee  interpres  fati,  lupiter,'  " 
Wagner  {Praesf.),  following  Heinsius.  And  so  Forbiger,  who 
adds :  "  Ceterum  ad  fas  non  supplendum  verbmn  est,  sed  iungen- 
dnm  fas  sinit."  So  also  Yoss,  Thiel,  and  Conington.  Neither 
the  meaning  of  fas,  nor  the  structure.  (1),  not  the  meaning 
of  fas,  for  how  would  that  meaning  answer  for  Sinon,  where  he 
says,  verse  157  : 

"  /ffs  mihi  Graiorum  sacrata  resolvere  iura, 
fas  odisse  viros,  atque  omnia  fen-e  sul)  auras, 
si  qua  tegunt "  ? 

How  would  it  answer  for  Aeolus  where  he  says  to  Juno,  1.  81: 
"mihi  iussa  eapessere /as  est?"  How  would  it  answer,  verse 
402,  for  "lieu  nihil  invitis /r^s  quenquam  Mere  divis?"  or  for 
3.  55,  Avhere  Polymnestor 

"/^.v  omne  nbmmpit,  Polydorum  obtrnnoat,  &:c.," 

or  how  would  it  answer  in  any  one  of  the  numerous  places  in 
which  our  author  has  used  the  word  ?  No,  no  ;  fas  is  here  as 
everywhere  dirine  sanction,  permission,  license,  and  differs  from 
licet  only  in  being  more  solemn  and  referring  always  to  the 
permission  granted  by  laws  above  human.  While  fatum  is 
positive  and  obligatory,  fas  is  permissive  and  optional ;  while 
fatum  is  what  must  happen,  fas  is  what  may.  So  far,  there- 
fore, from  fas  being  equivalent  to  fatum,  it  is  as  directly 
opposed  to  it  as  permission  is  to  obligation,  as  may  to  must.  To 
do  anything  except  according  to  fas  involved  responsibihty 
and  punishment,  to  do  anything  except  according  to  fate  was 
impossible.  The  relation  of  fas  was  to  the  innocence  or  guilt 
of  the  act  in  the  eye  of  heaven,  the  relation  of  fatum  was  to 
the  physical  occurrence.  The  same  act  could  therefore  be,  and 
in  the  case  of  every  great  crime  actually  was,  at  one  and  the 
same  time  contrary  to  fas  and  according  to  fatum;  ex.  gr., 
Polymnestor  murdering  Polydorus  "  abrmnpit  omne  fas,"  while 
he  is  all  the  time  onlv  fulfilling  fatum.    («),  nor  is  the  struc- 
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tiire  TAS  siMT,  because  the  sinit,  the  permission,  the  lawfulness, 
is  contained  in  the  very  notion  fas.  In  other  words,  it  is  im- 
liossible  for  fas  to  permit,  fas  itself  being  permission.  The 
structiu-e  is  fas  est,  exactly  as  the  structui'e  is  "  fas  est"  both 
at  verse  157  and  v^rse  158,  quoted  above;  as  it  is  "fas  est,'' 
Geovg.  If.  358  :  "  ^fas  illi  limina  divum  tangere,'  ait ;"  and  as 
it  is  "  fas  est,"  4.  350  :  "et  nos  fas  extera  quaerere  regna."  Nor 
is  fas  est  only  the  true  structure,  it  is  also  the  most  emphatic ; 
the  pause  after  fas  throwing  a  very  strong  emphasis  on  that 
word  (see  Rem.  on  2.  247),  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  struc- 
ture FAS  SIX  IT  furnishes  us  with  a  sing-song  Kne  in  which  there 
is  no  prominent  or  emphatic  word.  Nor  is  the  structure  only 
the  most  emphatic  ;  it  affords  also  the  most  elegant  line  and 
most  according  to  our  author's  usual  manner  (see  Rem.  on  3.  2] ; 

FAS    and   AL"T    ILLE    SIXIT    SUPERI    REGXATOR    OLYMPI    liot  being 

two  pemiissive  authorities,  fate  and  fate's  interpreter,  Jupiter, 
but  one  permissive  authority  only,  viz.,  Jupiter,  the  permission 
being  expressed  in  fas,  and  more  fully  explained  and  set  out  in 
ii>LE  SIXIT  SUPERI  REGXATOR  OLYMPI :  in  other  words,  FAS  beino- 
the  theme,  of  which  ille  sixit  superi  regnator  olympi  is  the 
variation.  (See  Rem.  on  1.  550).  If  I  may  use  a  very  fami- 
liar illustration,  Creusa  says  to  Aeneas,  "  you  are  not  allowed, 
Jupiter  AviU  not  peimit  it,"  as  a  little  sister  says  to  her  little 
brother,  or  a  little  schoolgirl  to  a  little  schoolboy,  "  you  are  not 
allowed  to  do  that ;  papa  (or  the  master)  will  be  angry  at  you." 
See  Rem.  on  "fata  obstant,"  6.  438,  and  on  "  immortale  fas," 
9.  95. 
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781-784. 

ET  TERRAM  HESPERIAM  VENIES  UBI  LYIJIUS  ARVA 
IXTER  OPIMA  VIRIM  LE>fI  ELLIT  AGMINE  TYBRIS 
ILLIC  RES  LAETAE  REGNUMQUE  ET  REGIA  CONIUX 
PARTA  TIBI  LACRYMAS  DILECTAE  PELLE  CREUSAE 


Ubi  lydius,  &c, — Comp.  Schiller,  WiUichii  Tell,  act  2,  sc.  2  : 
"  wo  jetzt  die  Muotta  zwischeu  wiesen  rinnt." 

Arva  OPIMA.—"  Terra  fertilis,"  Donatus.  "  Fruitful  fields," 
Surrey.  No ;  opimus  is  not  fruitful,  but  ui  ^jr«»e  conditiou  ; 
in  tliat  condition,  sciz.,  of  whicli  fruitfulness  is  the  consequence. 
Land  is  opima  {in  prime  condition,  or  of  the  best  quality)  before 
it  bears,  and  even  before  the  seed  is  put  into  it;  it  is  not  fruitful 
until  it  bears.  Accordingly,  both  adjectives  are  applied  by  Cicero 
(f/e  imp.  Pomp.  6)  to  one  and  the  same  land  :  "  regio  opima  ct 
fertilis ; "  and  the  opima  arva  of  Virgil  are  exactly  the  Trmpa 
apovpa  of  Homer,  II.  18.  5J/.1 ;  Od.  2.  3:28,  and  the  iruipa  of 
Find.  Neni.  1.  l!i  : 

apiffnvoKXav  evKapirov  x^ovos 

Opimus  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  when  applied  to  ani- 
mals :  viz.,  i)i  prime  condition  :  not,  as  incorrectly  stated  by 
Gresner,  and  even  by  Forcellini, /^^  (pinguis);  fatness  being- 
only  one  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  entitle  an  animal  to  be 
styled  opimus.  This  primitive  sense  of  opimus  (to  which  its 
meanings  in  the  expressions  spolia  opima,  opima  facun- 
dia,  &c.,  are  but  secondary),  is  expressed  in  French  by  the  • 
phrase  "  en  bon  point." 

Dryden  has  had  his  reward  with  the  English  reader  for 
giving  himself  no  trouble  about  such  niceties,  but  substituting 
at  once,  for  the  Yirgilian  thought,  vs^hatever  idea,  suited  (id 
captum  I'uhji,  came  first  int(j  his  mind  ; 
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"  where  gentle  Tiher  from  his  bed  beholds 
the  flowery  meadows  and  the  feeding  folds." 

Yirgil  is  innocent  of  all  but  the  first  three  words. 

Arva  inter  opima  virum. — With  Heyne  I  refer  virum  to 
ARVA,  and  not  with  Burmann  and  Forcellini  to  opima  :  (1), 
because  Yii'gil,  on  the  other  occasions  on  which  he  has  used  the 
word  opimus,  has  used  it  absolutely.  (?8),  because  opimus 
in  the  forty  examples  of  its  use  cjuoted  by  the  industry  of 
Forcellini  stands  absolute  in  thirty-eight,  and.  only  in  two  is 
connected  with  a  case,  which  case  is  not  the  genitive,  but  the 
ablative.  (3),  because,  even  though  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
Yirgil,  or  of  other  good  authors,  to  join  opimus  to  the  geni- 
tive, the  phrase  opima  virum  were  neither  elegant  nor  poetic, 
and  had  besides  not  failed  to  recal  to  a  Roman  reader  or  hearer 
the  "  segetes  virorum"  of  Cadmus,  than  which  no  allusion  could 
have  been  more  laal-a-propoH — Manil.  3.  8  : 

"  Colcliida  nee  referam  vendentem  regna  parentis, 
ot  lacerum  fratrem  stupro,  sejefesque  virorum, 
tauronimque  tnices  flammas,  vigilemqne  draconem." 

(4),  because  opima,  taken  absolutely,  is  in  perfect  unison  with 
the  plain  intention  of  the  apparition,  viz.,  to  recommend  Hes- 
peria  to  Aeneas ;  taken  in  connexion  -with  virum,  contradicts 
that  intention,  a  country  being  the  less  eligible  to  new  settlers, 
in  the  direct  ratio  in  which  it  is  abeady  opima  vipwUM.  (5\  be- 
cause we  have  (Aen.  10.  llfl)  : 

.     .     ,     '  •  iibi  pingiiia  ciilta 
exerceutqne  viri,  Pactolosque  imgat  auro," 

where  not  only  the  struetiu'e,  rhythm,  and  thought  correspond 
with  those  of  our  text,  but  even  the  separate  word — "  ubi " '  being 
the  same  in  both,  and  "pinguia  "  answering  to  opnrA,  "  culta" 
to  arva,  "viri  "to  virum,  "Pactolos"  to  tybris,  and  "irri- 
gat"  to  FLUiT.  And,  (O),  because  in  the  account  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecy,  8.  63  (where  we  cannot  but  suppose  our 
text  was  present  in  a  lively  manner  to  our  author's  mind),  it  is 
"pinguia  culta." 

Araa  virum,  as  " saecula  virum,"  Gcorcj.  '2.  395. 

IIKKRY,  AI:NEIDEA,  vol.   11.  *  23 
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Lexi  fluff  agmim:. — It  is  difficult  to  determine  iu  which 
of  three  possible  senses  "agmen"  is  liere  to  be  understood; 
Avhether  in  the  sense  of  a  body  consisting  of  several  parts  and 
iu  motion,  or  in  the  sense  of  a  body  consisting  of  several  parts, 
considered  abstractedly  from  its  motion,  or  in  the  sense  of  the 
motion  of  a  body  considered  abstractedly,  no  matter  whether 
consisting  of  several  parts  or  not. 

If  in  the  first  of  these  senses,  we  have  the  picture  presented 
to  us  of  the  innumerable  waters  whicli  make  up  the  Tiber  stream 
marcMng  quietly  and  in  good  order  through  the  country,  the 
very  picture,  only  less  detailed,  A\hieh  we  have  at  0.  2o,  of  the 
Ganges  and  Nile  : 

•'  iamqiie  omuls  canipis  exiTtitus  ibat  apertis 


L-cii  septem  siugcns  seclatis  aiimibus  altus 
l)cr  taciturn  Gang■o^^,  aut  piugui  flumine  Nilus 
cum  refluit  campis  ct  iam  so  condidit  alveo." 

If  in  the  second  sense  we  have  the  same  picture,  the  motion  ol' 
the  compound  body,  the  "agmen"  being  expressed  not  as  in 
the  former  case  tmce,  viz.,  both  by  agmixe  and  by  fluit,  hut 
by  fluit  alone.  If  in  the  third,  we  have  no  longer  the  picture 
of  the  waters  composing  the  river,  but  only  of  the  river  alone 
flowing  with  gentle  march,  as  Steph.  Byz.  (of  the  river  Parthe- 
nius)  :  Sia  to  tjpifxaiov  kcu  TrapdnvioCic  tov  pevfxctTog' 

ws  aKaXa  Trpopeuiv  w?  alSpr)  irapOevos  eiai. 

It  is  in  the  last  of  these  senses,  as  the  simplest,  I  think  our 
author  has  used  the  expression  aomine  in  our  text ;  and  Servius 
is  right  iu  his  gloss  :  "  leni  agmixe,  leni  impetu."  Compare 
2.  212  :  "  Illi  agmine  certo  Laocoonta  petunt,"  where  "  agmine 
certo"  is  mre  and  steady  march,  and  where  Servius  is  again  right 
in  his  gloss,  "  itinere,  impetu."  See  Eem.  on  2.  212.  That 
agmixe  in  our  text,  no  less  than  at  verse  212  of  this  book,  refers 
to  motion  only,  and  not  at  all  to  composite  nature  or  aggrega- 
tion, is  shown  further  by  the  application  by  Silius,  14.  442,  of 
agmen  to  the  motion  of  a  simple  uncompounded  body  : 

.     .     .     "  tvcmulo  venit  r/yjHiwr  fci;"«w,<, 
et  Xcplunirolac  tvausvcrlicrat  ora  Tclouis." 
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DiLECTAE,  not  merely  lorcd,  but  loved  hij  choice  or  preference. 
An  exact  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  this  word  enables  us  to 
observe  the  consolation  which  Creusa  ministers  to  herself  in  the 
delicate    opposition    of  1)ii,ectae   creusae    to    regia    coxiux 

PARTA.  "^ 


'85-802. 
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VAE.  lECT.  {\-^.  794). 

soii>'0  I  Med.  (Fogg.)  Ill  Serv.  ;  Veu.  1470  ;  Aldus  (l.;l  1) ;  P.  Maimt. 

Kfiio  III  Macrob.  Sat.  li..  5;  Manil.  1.  822;   Wakefield.     Compare -!(?//. 
5.  7i0  ;  Georff.  ,;.  !,dd. 

0  Vat.^  Rom.,  Vcr.,  St.  Gall. 


NoN  EGO  .  .  .  xuRu.s.     Compare  Shakespeare,  Anion,  coid  Ckop., 
act  5,  sc.  2  (Cleopatra  speaking)  : 

.     .     .     ■•  kno\\',  sir,  that  I 
will  not  v\'ait  piuioucd  at  3-oiu-  master's  court, 
nor  once  be  chastised  ^^•ith  the  sober  eye 
of  didl  Octavia.     Shall  they  hoist  me  up, 
and  show  me  to  the  shouting  varlotry 
of  censuring  Rome  ?  " 

Xox  EGO  ASPiciAAi,  \{T  uio  ;  just  as  0.42  :  "  noii  Troia  tulit, 
finf  cruor  hie  manat."  In  both  of  these  i^laces  our  modern  idiom 
would  use  (as  Shakespeare,  in  the  passage  just  quoted)  the  nega- 
tive not  the  affirmative  conjunction. 

Haec  ubi  dicta,  &c.,  .  .  .  IMAGO  (vss.  790-703)  : 

"  this  having  said,  she  left  me  all  in  tears, 
and  minding  much  to  speak ;  but  she  was  gone, 
and  subtly  fled  into  the  weightless  air. 
Tluioc  raught  I  Avith  mine  arms  to  accoll  her  nock : 


\ 
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thrice  did  my  hands'  vain  hold  the  image  escape, 
ike  nimble  winds,  and  like  the  flying  dream. 

,  night  spent  out,  return  I  to  my  feres : 
and  there,  wondering,  I  find  together  swarmed 
a  new  number  of  mates,  mothers,  and  men ; 
a  rout  exiled,  a  wretched  multitude, 
from  each-where  flock  together,  prest  to  pass 
with  heart  and  goods  to  whatsoever  land 
by  sliding  seas  me  listed  them  to  lead. 
And  now  rose  Lucifer  above  the  ridge 
of  lusty  Ide,  and  brought  the  dawning  light ; 
the  Greeks  held  the  entries  of  the  gates  beset : 
of  help  there  was  no  hope.     Then  gave  I  place, 
took  up  my  sire,  and  hasted  to  the  hill." 

Sucli  are  the  concluding  words  of  Surrey's  translation  of  the 
second  book  of  the  Aeneid  ;  such  the  sweet,  chaste  voice,  whicli 
the  bloody  axe  of  an  obscene  and  ruffian  king  silenced  for  ever, 
at  the  age  of  thirty — "  diis  aliter  vismn."  And  this,  let  the 
reader  observe,  is  blank  verse  in  its  cradle ;  before  it  has  acquired 
the  sinewy  strength,  the  manly  dignity,  the  high,  chivalrous 
port,  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Let  him,  further,  compare 
these  lines  with  the  corresponding  rlnjmes  of  Dryden,  and  then 
hear  with  astonishment  (astonishment  at  the  unequal  rewards 
of  human  deservings)  that  Surrey's  biographer  (Dr.  Nott) 
deems  it  praise  to  compare  him  with  that  coarse  and  reckless 
writer ;  and  that  Dr.  Johnson,  and  even  Milton,  was  so  little 
aware,  not  of  his  merits  only,  but  almost  of  his  existence,  that 
the  former  writes  in  his  life  of  Milton,  "  The  Earl  of  Surrey  is 
said  [is  said  !~\  to  have  translated  one  of  Virgil's  books  without 
rhyme;"  and  the  latter  (Preface  to  Paradise  Lost)  claims  for 
his  great  poem  the  (perhaps)  only  praise  to  whicli  it  is  not  en- 
titled, that  it  is  "  the  first  example  in  English  of  ancient  liberty 
recovered  to  heroic  poem  from  the  troublesome  and  modern  bond- 
age of  rhyming."  Whoever  wishes  to  know  more  of  Sm'rey 
"  of  the  deathless  lay,"  and  has  not  access  to  Dr.  Nott's  Life  of 
him,  will  find  a  passing  mention  of  him  in  Fitztravers'  song  in 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  where  Sir  W.  Scott  only  too  little 
admires  and  pities  the  unhappy  youth,  only  too  little  execrates 
the  savage  English  Commodus  (Cant.  0.  20) : 
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"  ihou  jealous,  nithle^s  tyrant  1  Heaven  i 

on  thee,  and  on  thy  cliildren'ti  latent  lim  .O'-'f^ 
the  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  swaj',  jJu      x  'aOL 

the  ffory  hridal  bed,  the  i)lunder'd  shi^k,      i   i  -tr  o   ■ 
he  miu-der  d  !>urreT  s  Dlood,  tlie  tears  ol^^raidine 

...^jiRuiT  (791). — Observe  the  tender  reproar-Tijift^^t  i,, 
this  word;  observe,  also,  that  it  is  spoken,  not  of -(rj^^u.!  i- 
whom  the  exquisite  judgment  of  the  poet  is  carefnl-ijlr'^ 
throw  even  the  shadow  of  an  imputation),  but  of  the  appi 
tion,  against  which  it  falls  harmless,  while  at  the  same  time  le 
expresses  the  bereavement  of  Aeneas,  and  his  affertion  towards 
his  wife,  as  strongly,  nay  more  strongly,  than  if  it  had  been 
spoken  directly  of  Oreusa  herself.     How  the  word  must  have 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  Dido  I     Deseeuit,  desrrted;  therefore 
left  him  free  to  form  a  new  attachment. 

Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  brachia  circum,  &c. — Com- 
pare Dante,  Purgat.  2.  80  : 

"  tre  volte  dietro  a  lei  le  niani  avvinsi, 
c  tante  mi  tomai  con  ei?se  al  petto." 

Different  but  no  less  striking,  no  less  affectionate,  is  the  cognate 
thought  of  Saint  Ambrose,  (;'  De  excessu  fratris  sui  Sat\i-i," 
1.  19) :  "  O  amplexus  miseri,  inter  quos  exanimum  corpus  obri- 
guit,  halitus  supremus  evanuit !  stringebam  quidem  brachia,  sed 
iam  perdideram  quem  tenebam." 

The  Darideis,  that  wild,  unequal,  and  irregular,  but  highly 
poetic,  effusion  of  the  neglected  Cowley,  is  a  paraphrase,  and  in 
many  places  almost  a  translation,  of  the  two  first  books  of  the 
Aeneid.  The  Lufn'n  of  Boileau  ("  qui  fait  d'un  vain  pupitre  un 
second  Ilion,"  Lutriu,  e.  1)  is  a  very  elegant,  mtty  and  amusing 
parody  of  the  second. 

Opibus  (vs.  799). — No  English  word,  perhaps,  comes  so  near 
to  the  use  of  opes  as  means.  The  word  is  used  in  precisely  the 
same  sense,  1.  075  : 

"  auxilin  (utos  diniittam,  u/i'tli'isi^w  iiivaho," 

and  1.  .'567  ''Avhere  see  Rem.) :  "  portantiir  avari  Pygmalionis  oiif!< 
pelagn."'     In  all  thf  tliroe  places  opos'is  tlie  money,  clothes, 
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j^'uides,  and  means  of  transjDOrt,  and  appli- 
iiecessaiy  for  a  long  journey ;  and  in  two  of 
)ur  text  and  at  1.  367,  not  only  for  a  long- 
iding  a  colony  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
(vs.  802)  is  a  translation,  no  doubt,  of  the 
^^fSiitn^ier,  or  (Ixoacpooog. 

Wvoriipliment  which  Lucifer  paid  to  the  sun  every  morn- 
\A  ushering  him  in  and  introducing  him  to  the  world, 
duly  paid  hack  by  the  sun  to  Hesperus  every  evening, 
\  Ion,  1U8  (ed.  Fix)  : 

iinrovs  /nfv  rjAavp'  es  TfXfvraiaf  <p\oya 
HAios,  e<f>f\Kc»!V  Aafxnpoy  Efnrepoi;  (paos. 
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